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THE MOWING 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 








THIs is the voice of high midsummer’s heat. 
The rasping vibrant clamor soars and shrills 
O’er all the meadowy range of shadeless hills, 
Asif a host of giant cicade beat 
The cymbals of their wings with,sounding feet, 
Or brazen grasshoppers with tireless note 
From the long swath proclaimed the fate that smote 
The clover and timothy tops and meadow-sweet. 


The crying knives glide on; the green swath lies, 
And all noon long the sun with chemic ray 
Seals up each cordial essence in its cell, - 

That in the dusky stalls, some winter’s day, 

The spirit of Juae, here prisoned by his spell, 
May cheer the herd with pasture memories. 
WINDsOR, NOVA Scotia. 


+ 
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WAYFARING. 








BY LOUIS NORMAN. 


“Anp whenlI had rested some while in that North country 
amidst of the Ardise hills, with the leagues of dike running 
along the flatlunds at their foot, and the great tides beyond, I 
one night saw (when the moon was full and high aloft) a white 
fog come down between the dark wood-slopes and walk upon the 
marsh. Sothat to my fancy it shrouded a figure larger than life, 
high girt, andof much strength and dignity isithe shoulders. And 
1 said, Of @@bance now! shall come face to face with the Great 
Mother, the one Guide to us who wayfare through the weary 
kingdom of time; and whosoever lays his han@ within ber hand 
shall not slacken upon the search, but shall keep the trail of 
long desire, brotherly to the clean winds and stars.”’—Queer- 
man’s Traveis. 


But where tke wild shy things abide, 
Along the woodside and the wheat, 
Ts her abiding, deep withdrawn; 
And there, the footing of her feet. 


There is no Common fame of her 
Upon the e»rners, yet some word 

Of ber most secret heritage 
Her lovers from her lips have heard. 


Her daisies sprang where Chaucer went; 
Her darkling nightingales with Spring 

Possessed the soul of Keats for song; 
And Shelley heard her skylark sing; 


With reverent clear, uplifted heart 
Wordsworth beheld her daffodils; 

And he became too great for haste, 
Who watched the warm, green Cumner hills. 


She gave the apples of her eyes 
For the delight of him who knew, 
With all the wisdom of a child, 
* A bank whereon the wild thyme grew.”’ 


But the old secret shifts, and waits 
The last interpreter; it fills 

The autumn song no ear hath heard 
Upon the dreaming Ardise hills. 


The poplars babble over it 

When waking winds of dawn go by; 
It fills her rivers like a voice, 

And \egds her wanderers till they die. 


She knows the morning ways whereon 
The windflowers and the wind confer; 
Surely there is not any fear 
Upon the farthest trail with her! 


And yet, what ails the fir-dark slopes, 
That all night long the whippoorwills 
Cry their insatiable cry 
Across the sleeping Ardise hills’ 


Is it that no fair mortal thing, 


Across the harbor’s tangled yards 
We watch the flaring sunset fail: 
Then the forever questing stars 
File down along the vanished trail, 


To no discovered country where 
They shall forgather unto rest, 
When the strong Fates shall take away 


Blown leaf, nor song, nor friend can stray 
Beyond the bourne and bring one word 
Back the irremeable way? 


The noise is hushed within the street; 
The summer twilight gathers down; 
The elms are still: the moonlit spires 
Track their long shadows through the town. 





Their burdens at the last. The West 


Receives them, and the gray hill-road 
Mounts to the skyline sheer and wan, 

Where many a weary dream puts forth 
To strike the trail where they are gone. 


The sleepless guide to that outland 
Is the great Mother of us all, 
Whose molded dust and dew we are 
With the blown flowers by the wall. 


Girt. with the twilight she is grave, 
The strong companion wise and free; 

She leads beyond the dales of time, 
The earldom of the calling sea, 


Beyond these dull green miles of dike, 
And gleaming breakers on the bar,— 
To the white kingdom of her lord, 
The nameless Word, whose breath we are. 


And all the world is but a scheme 
Of busy children in the street, 
A play they follow and forget 
On summer evenings, pale with heat. 


The dusty courtyard flags and walls 
Are like a prison gate of stone, 
To every spirit for whose breath 
The long sweet hill-winds once have blown. 


But waiting in the fields for them 
I see the ancient Mother stand, 
With the old courage of her smile, 
The patience of her sunbrown hand. 


They heed her not, until there comes 
A breath of sleep upon their eyes, 
A drift of dust upon their face; 
Then in the closing dusk they rise, 


And turn them to the empty doors: 
But she within whose hands alone 

The days are gathered up as fruit, 

Doth habit not in brick and stone. 








With looming willows and gray dusk 
The open hillward road is pale, 
And the great stars are white and few 
Above the lonely Ardise trail. 
But with no haste nor any fear, 
We are as children going home 
Along the marshes where the wind 
Sleeps in the cradle of the foam. 
New YorK CIry. 
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A LEAF FROM GENERAL FISK’S ARMY LIFE. 


BY H. A. NELSON, D.D. 





BEFORE the War he was eecretary of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. He was a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; but his Christian cheer- 
fulness, consistency and catholicity made him a favor- 
ite with us all, We knew him for a good fellow, a good 
talker, a good man and a happy Christian, and hardly 


thought or cared in what denominational form he kept" 


his churchmanship. When he raised a regiment of in- 
fantry and became its colonel, his relation to the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange gave it, at first, the name of the Mer- 
chants’ Regiment. But that name did not stay. It was 
soon the Thirty-third Missouri, or Fisk’s Regiment. 
Christian people felt a special interest in it, and believed 
that its colonel carried his religion with him and mani- 
fested it in his own cheerful and uttractive way, show- 
ing how a good Christian can be—all the more for his 
genuine piety—a good soldier anda good fellow. In the 
latter part of the war-time, after he became a general, 
he wasin St. Louis at an annual meeting of the St. 
Louis Bible Society, of which he was president. In the 
course of the evening he was induced to tell us some- 
thing about Bible distribution in the army. One of his 
narratives impressed me so strongly and so pleasantly 
that, I think Ican reproduce it very nearly in his own 
words. As I remember, he said: 

‘You know that, when this war began, we all stud- 


did not seem just the right thing for Uncle Sam’s boys 
to be learning all they knew of war from an enemy of 
Uncle Sam. Soa loyal officer prepared a treatise on 
tactics, which our Government adopted. 


‘‘ Now it happened that the little book which it made 


was of such size and binding that it much re:embled 
one edition of the New Testament published by the 
American Bible Society. 


‘* When I was at Helena, Arkansas, in command of 


the post held by my own and three or four other regi- 
ments, I had obtained a supply of those Testaments, and 
had them placed rather conspicuously upon a shelf in 
my tent. 
and be sought for; for I liked to do what I could to en- 
courage the reading of the Holy Scriptures. 


I desired that they might attract attention 


** One day, as the Colonel of one of the other regi- 


ments was sitting with me in my tent, he said: ‘ Fisk, 
how did you ever become so familiar with the tactics as 
I see that you are?’ 


“TT replied that, entering the service without previous 


military education, I saw very plainly that in order to 
do myself any credit or my country any good, I must 
study very diligently. 
my leisure time in playing cards and the like of that, I 
had made a daily study of the tactics. 


Instead, therefore, of spending 


‘**Good for you!’ said Colonel P——, and, glancing 


up at my bookshelf, added, ‘I’m glad to see that you 
have a supply of the new ‘‘ Tactics”; we need them for 
the instruction of our young officers. 
that you study the tactics daily ? 


But do you say 


‘** Perceiving his mistake, but not choosing then to cor- 


rect it, I replied, that I certainly did study a Jesson in 
those tactics every day. 


‘* The next day my adjutant reported to me a requisi- 


tion for twenty copies of the new ‘ Tactics.’ Learning 
that the requisition had come from Colonel P——, I 
sent him a package, on opening which he found twenty 
copies of the New Testament. 
he called out toa number of young officers standing 


Seeing the point at once, 


around: ‘See here, boys. I sent to Colonel Fisk for 
twenty copies of the ‘‘ Tactics,” and he has sent me 
these.’ As they looked at the books their Colonel 
added; ‘ Colonel Fisk told me yesterday that he. studies 
these tactics every day; and I believe it would not be a 
bad plan for us.’ The boys agreed, and at once formed 
themselves into a Bible-class with their Colonel for 
teacher. 


‘*The War went on. I was transferred from that 


command to that of the Northwestern district of Mis- 


souri, with my head-quarters at St. Joseph. Having 
had a furlough to visit my family here, when I was 
ready to return to my command [ went aboard a 
steamer lying at the levee and was surprised to find 
there my old comrade, Colonel P——, badly wounded, 
going home. as he said, to die. But he was cheerful. 
He said: ‘I entered the service knowing its perils, and 
willing to give my life if our country should need it. I 
have tried to do my duty. I hope I have been. of some 
usé to my country. Iam content.’ 

‘‘T asked him concerning what is beyond death; and 
he replied: ‘ Well, I believe I’m all right as to that, I 
was taught and trained in a Christian way from a 
child; but I never became a Christian until since I 
went into the army. Since then I have looked into the 
matter more thoroughly, and seen that my Saviour has 
claims on me, and has given mea great opportunity 
I have trusted my soulto him, and given myself to him 
as distinctly as I gave myse!f to my country And, 
Fisk, I want to tell you the turning-point with me; 
the decisive step seemed to come of that little pleas- 
antry of yours, in your tent, about the daily study of 
the tactics.’ ” 

When, as a Brigadier-General, he was in command of 
the military district of St. Louis, it became his duty, 
on one occasion, officially to receive and welcome to 
that city, an eminent Major-General, coming to take 
command of the military department. General Fisk 
accompanied by an aid-de-camp, met bis commander 
on the east side of the river—there was no bridge then— 
and escorted him with his aid-de-camp, across the 
river by ferry and to the hotel in which he had engaged 
a suite of rooms for him. 





ied ‘ Hardee’s Tactics.’ But Hardee was a rebel; and it 


As m as they were within the parlor, at once 
assu! the place of host and ready to treat the other 
office: his guests, the Major-General ordered a 
servan' bring:four whisky punches, ‘Only three, 
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if you please, General excuse me,” promptly and cour- 
teously spake General Fisk. 

** You'll not refuse to drink with me, will you?” said 
the superior officer. 

“If I should drink now, it would be the first time’: 
you would not advise me to begin now, would you, Gen- 
eral?” 

“No! God bless you! Long may you wave!” was 
the gracious and gallant response. 

Long has he waved since then, and Jong will generals 
and governors, and merchants and ministers, and boot- 
blacks and laundry-men—men and women and children 
of all sects and conditions—thank God for the genial 
and helpful influence which General Fisk’s bright, 
cheery words and ways have shed upon them. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


"™ 
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LITERARY TREASURES IN COLOGNE. 


BY THE REV. BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, LL.D. 











THe Germans never forget an ancestor who has left 
* them a good inheritance. No people bear in such dis- 
tinct remembrance the birthdays of benefactors, both 
dead and living, while such great events as notable bat- 
tles, discoveries and inventions are often recalled with 
an enthusiasm and reverence which affect who'e com- 
munities, and sometimes the separate nationalities of 
the Fatherland. The invention of printing is just the 
kind of an event to stir the German heart. Your real 
Teuton laughs at the idea of the Dutch Coster, or any 
other foreigner, being the inventor of movable types. 
He has the better of the argument when he declares 
that his own Johann Gensfleisch, or Gutenberg, was the 
inventor; and in honor of him and his two colaborers, 
Fust and Schéffer, he erects monuments, names squares 
and streets. prints books, and builds up literary museums 
out of the fruit of their rare handiwork. 

It is a mere piece of good fortune, for which I made 
no plan and took no step, which brings me to Cologne 
at the time of the exhibition of the early triumphs of 
the printing-press. My path has led me from Paris to 
this old Colonia of imperial Rome, and dropped me 
down in a hotel within the shadow of the great Cathe- 
dral. This wonderful structure has been completed 
only within the last few years. I confess to a great 
disappointment in seeing the finished building for the 
first time. The spires have a blunt appearance. They 
are too low by at least a hundred, if not two hundred, 
feet, for harmony with the hight and great area of the 
building out of which they grow. But the windowsare 
as rich in color, the arches as lofty and impressive, the 
pillarsas stately and majestic, and the great gargoyles 
as wild and terrific as years ago, when birds built their 
nests on the roof, when the great wooden crane drew 
up slowly the massive stones, and when the wild flowers 
grew on the sward which the winds of the long centu- 
ries had built up on the roof out of the flying dust of the 
busy city below. 

The ways are all crooked here in Cologne, and by 
winding streets and a few inquiries, one in due time 
measures the distance between the Cathedral and the 
exhibition of rare books in the City Library. It is just 
four hundred and fifty years since Gutenberg made 
Mayence and himself immortal by hisinvention. But 
Cologne, too, has its local memories; and its great print- 
ers are among the very first in even Germany and Hol- 
land. To the Anglo-Saxon there is one very precious 
name which is associated with this old city. It is none 
other than the first English printer, William Caxton, 
who settled here in 1470, caught the secret of printing 
with movable types, and then hurried over to England 
to give it to the whole British world. Soon Wynkin 
de Worde took Caxton’s place, in what is now the 
Westminster part of London, and then came Pynson, 
end the thousands of the later centuries. It would have 
been a beautiful and grateful act had some Englishman 
sent over to Cologne a Caxton imprint, just to say that 
the English had not forgotten that they owed Caxton’s 
art tothe oldcity by the Rhine. But there is not a Cax- 
ton, or even a leaf from one, here, tho the greatest Ger- 
man printers are all reported in a volume, ora leaf or 
two. : 

These Cologne treasures are in six groups. The first 
consists of Block Books. The page wasthe product, not 
of separate types, but of an entire block, whether cut 
into letters in one or more pictures. Among the good 
specimens of Block Books is the ‘Biblia Pauperum,” a 
complete example of the first Latin xylographic edition, 
from between 1460 and 1475, Then there are six leaves 
of the ‘‘Art of Dying,” from the types of Nicholas Gétz, 
who printed in Cologne between 1474 and 1478. 

In the next division we find illustrations of the May- 
ence, Strassburg, Venetian and Dutch presses of the 
fifteenth century. ‘These are of great rarity and value, 
and are by far the richest treasures of the whole collec- 
tion. Here, for example, is a fac-simile leaf of Donatus, 
“On the Eight Parts of Speech,” printed on parchment 
by Gutenberg, about 1450. The original was discc vered 


in the cover of a book, and is now in the National Li- 
brary, of Paris. Here are also three leav f Guten- 
berg’s beautiful ‘‘Catholicon,” printed in ear 1460, 
a book which corresponds somewhat Higden’'s 
**Polychronicon,” one of the triumphs of presses of 
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both Caxton and Wykin de Worde. Besides, there are 
also two parchment leaves from a Prayer Book printed 
by Peter Schéffer; a leaf from Schéffer’s edition of 
Justinian’s ‘‘Institutions,” of 1468; a Teaf from 
Schéffer’s magnificent edition, the first of all, of 
the ‘Nova Compilatio Gregorit IX,” of 1478; 
leaves or entire copies of works for the press of 
Mentelin of Strassburg, such’ as the ‘‘ Catholicon,” Isi- 
dore’s ‘‘ Liber Ethymologiarum,” Wolfran von Eschen- 
bach’s “ Parzival,” all ranging from 1462 to 1477. Jen- 
son’s press, of Venice, is represented by fifty-seven folio 
leaves of Pope Clement V.’s ‘‘ Constitutiones,” printed in 
1479. The Harlem press has four illustrations, from 
1495 to 1497. Delft, Zwolle and Deventer also had their 
presses even at this early day; and some of their produc- 
tions have found their way into this collection. A‘sop’s 
** Fabule,” printed in Antwerp by Gerard Leeu in 1486, 
is a triumph of both the printers’ and the wood engravers’ 
arts, for, in addition to its containing Jetter-press de- 
scriptions, nearly every page is enriched with a minute 
wood-cut. 

The next division is devoted entirely to the Cologne 
press of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Ulrich 
Zell was the first printer here; and a single Jeaf from his 
great Latin Bible, on parchment, proves the excellence 
of his work. Arnold ther Hoernen of 1470-1483, is repre- 
sented by his edition of Thomas Aquinas's ‘‘ Questiones 
de Quolibet,” the first work in which Arabic numerals 
were used in type. Other Cologne printers are Peter 
ther Hoernen, Peter von Olpe, the Koelhoffs, Quentel, 
Landen, and Bougart. 

Newspapers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries constitute the fourth section of this rare collection. 
They are all in the people’s language—German. One 
has only to go well back to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century to see what an important part the period- 
ical press played in the world’s great affairs. The oldest 
example here dates from 1529, and ,describes the entry 
of the Roman Emperor into Bologna, and how his Papal 
Holiness met his Imperial Majesty on that occasion. 
The next describes the overflow of the Tiber in 1530. 
Other newspapers, coming down to 1614, tell of wars 
with the Turks, the sacking of cities, and other remark- 
able events. There are fourteen of these newspapers, 
and all except two are in four small quarto léaves. The 
last one has all the ear-marks of one of our American 
campaign extras, and was evidently ten up to add 
glory to the King of Spain: ‘‘ True Newspaper, describ- 
ing how the Mighty King of Spain has lately acquired 
in the East Indies an Incalculable Treasure, worth 
many Hundreds of Millions, the like of which has 
never been Heard of before.” This precious boomerang 
was issued in Cologne, from the press of Peter von 
Brachel, and reads strangely enough in the light of the 
fact that Spain never did achieve any great triumph 
in the East Indies, and that the seat of the permanent 
acquisitions in the East has not been on the bank of 
the Rhine, but on that of the Thames. 

The City Library of Cologne is so rich in editions of 
Kempis’s ‘‘Imitation of Christ” that Fromm, a thorough 
bibliomaniac, has written a bibliography of them. They 
number examples of 550 different editions—perhaps as 
high a tribute to the universality of the book as can be 
paid. The work is dear alike to the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant communions. I happen to have heard 
to-day of one German publisher who issues two editions 
—one to suit his Protestant patrons. and the other for 
his Roman Catholic patrons. Some of the choicest ex- 
amples of the earliest editions only are in this exhibi- 
tion, such as the Augsburg, published by Zainer about 
1470,and the Cologne edition of 1501, the latter known 
for its curious wood-cut of Jesus, Mary and Anna. 

The last section of this collection of literary gems is 
made up of works of different departments and from 
widely separated presses. Here are Cornelius Loos’s 
** De Vera et Falsa Magia,” of which this is the only 
copy known toexist; Pope Sixtus IV’s Bull of Excom- 
munication against the Turks, which was discovered 
in the binding of the back of a book once presented to 
the City Library by Mevissen, and is proven to have 
been printed by Peter Drach, of Speyer; Brant’s ‘‘ Navis 
Stultifera”’ (Basel, 1506); three ‘‘ Libri Concatenati,” or 
manuscript books provided with chains, for use at the 
reading desks during the Middle Ages, and down to the 
beginning of the modern period. 

One cannot help thinking, as he sees such a rich col- 
lection of books, and especially Bibles, which emanated 
from the printing-press in its first days, that there was 
even then a profound religious interest abroad among the 
millions. Luther, Erasmus, Melanchthon and their 
many co-adjutors were leaders. But the people were 
ready to be led. The passion for a breaking loose from 
the old bonds had been sleeping but never dead, ever 
since the rebellious, deedsof Henry IV against the papal 
domination. The printing-press published what the 
people craved—a tendency which it still has. It 
would seem safe to say that nine out of ten of the 
Incunables, or Books of the Cradle of Printing, the 
period which closes with the end of the fifteenth century, 
were theological or religious. The triumph of the Guten- 
berg press was the Bible, as was the case with nearly all 
the first presses on the continent. The real greatness 
of the Reformers lay in their power to interpret what 


they saw, to see clearly what the multitude caught only - 
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faint glimpses of, and to speak plainly the Word of 
Truth which the folk of many nations had heard before 
in only broken syllables, 


- 


- SUMMER NOTES. 








BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 


NEVER too Jate to mend; so I went to Deerfield to Mr. 
Lincoln’s summer school with that adage in mind, and 
leaving my Jerusalem, the literary atmosphere in which 
I have been steeped decades, for the Jericho of the edu- 
cational or pedagogical atmosphere. Of Deerfield itself 
I had a child's geography remembrance that it was 
famous in colonial times, and madea history which now 
is a precious memento to the people of Deerfield. The 
early settlers placed themselves in the valley as if to 
suit the Indians lurking among the hills on either side, 
waiting for a moonless night to make a raid with arrow 
and tomahawk. One of the celebrated raids is associa- 
ted with the name of a French gentleman, with his 
command. There is no reference to him in the annals 
as an expert with the tomahawk. If any of the family 
happen to come over from France, I trust they will see 
the tablets in the Memorial Hall at Deerfield, where 
their ancestor’s name is blazoned. What he did with 
the children made captives, is not known. 1 hope he 
behaved with the proverbial politeness of his nation; 
perhaps he practiced the art of scalping—‘“ trying it on 
the dog”—with their innocent heads. Some of these 
captives returned. One of them said he “ never had such 
a good time in his life, as he had when with the Indians.” 
By this, I judge that the Puritanic curb, gag-rein and 
snaffle, were in vogue at that time in the captive’s home. 
Another, a girl, ‘‘married a savage, and became a 
savage.” 

For one thing she must have merely exchanged pov- 
erties; for the life of the settlers must have been a con- 
tinual struggle and hardship. It is to be hoped that 
she found something in the nomadic life to suit a free 
spirit, and that a good Indian was not necessarily a 
dead one. The Indians started the fashion of going out 
of town in the summer. In my native place near the 
shore of Buzzard’s Bay—so called because buzzards are 
unknown there—and back by the wood of pine and oak, 
in a tract of sandy soil with a stream running through 
it, there are the evidences of the summer sojourn of an 
Indian tribe; they camped in that spot for an outing, to 
eat Little Neck clams, fish and lobsters. The shells are 
mixed with the yellow sand, and in it we find arrow- 
heads. Nowhere within our area is any other marks of 
the Indian people. On the dry rising ground they 
camped in the summer months, within sight of the blue 
waters of the bay, fished, clammed and aunted through 
their fashionable season, and at the approach of cold 
weather returned to their lodges and their councils. Of 
the Deerfield tragedies, only this can be written now— 
over the tranquil landscape: 


“ And all I was, in ashes.” 
There is one relic, however, which Deerfield has cher- 
ished, and that is in Memoriat Hall; it is the oak arrow- 
stormed door from the house raided by the French and 
Indians. It is studded with nails and pitted with the 
arrows, and now stands in a frame to preserve it. 

As I stood behind that door, staring at its iron Jateh 
and bolt, I expected something of my imagination; 
but nil was the result. I could but say with Poe’s 
raven: “It is a door, and nothing more, and never 
more.” When I quote the poem of ‘* The Raven” I al- 
ways think of Mrs. Browning’s ‘Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship.” Both are alike somewhat; both redolent of 
‘*apocalyptic nevers.” I close that old door, with its 
silent eloquence, and think the mind. refuses to mate_ 
rialize certain horrors—like those, for instance, of that 
night of the French and Indian assault. There is no 
known story of it. When the house fell into “‘ cureless 
ruin” its door was set up in Memorial Hall, as an ever- 
lasting testimony. Whether the men and women es- 
caped, or whether they were butchered, we have no 
story. We only know: 

“ That they are gone: ay. ages long ago, 
Lost in the night of a mystic past.” 
Mr. Sheldon, the curator of Memorial Hall, with the 
co-operation of Miss Baker, has published a history of 
colonial times in Deerfield. They have exploded cer- 
tain ancient beliefs, the ** chestnuts” of the school- 
books, cleared away some doubtful historical points, and 
have made a useful and interesting study. 

The ‘‘summer schools,” breaking out over our coun- 
try places, are making the wilderness to blossom like 
the rose; culture is applied to the soil where it is effete 
and where ignorance is primitive, rousing and stirring 
the mind to a continuous interest. 

This is the sixth year of Mr. Lincoln’s school. He had 
a mixed interest in establishing it; besides the educa- 
tional one, he wished to benefit the town in a material 
sense, by bringing strangers in. Once there, he felt 
that they would “cut and come again”; and it has 
proved so. Our friend, the expressman, told us with 
pride that he carried that week from the station to dif- 
ferent houses thirty-nine trunks. The Deerfield people 
admit with great cheerfulness that they are all poor 
together, They wear dresses that are not hunched on 
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the shoulders, and change their own plates. I saw a 
lady taking into her kitchen a large canvas bag of ice, 
and afterward met her wearing bracelets. Iam sure 
there is no “looking down” upon each other there, for 
the reason that what we call class distinctions are very 
much mixed. The man that sells chickens may be 
married to ex-Governor Brown's daughter; and a cousin’ 
of a President of the United States may mow his own 
hay; and I believe the minister picks his own peas 
before he prays for his parishioners. You will perceive 
that life in Deerfield hath an idyllic flavor of simplicity 
and pleasantness. It wishes to remain as it is, accepting 
the strangers, and is proud that it has no factories. 
This pride goes farther than Deerfield. 

I visited Greenfield, a very pretty town, three miles 
beyond. A shop-keeper there assured me that they did 
not depend in Greenfield on factories for aliving. ‘‘There 
is not a tenement house in the town,” he said. The pro- 
gram of Mr. Lincoln’s school is a varied one; even the 
“light fantastic toe” is to be admitted on the platform, 
therefore it cannot be compared to the Concord school, 
which is broken by its own internal weight. The school 
is held in a pretty building, which is new, and the be- 
quest of a benevolent person. I heard a drama read on 
the opening day, written by that admirable story-writer 
Maria Wilking; but the drama was long and heavy; the 
needles and pins of impatience pricked me long before 
it was finished; it was read by an inexperienced reader, 
and perhaps I could not do it justice. The subject was the 
over-treated one of Salem witchcraft, and there was no 
originality in the rendering of it. We next had a dis- 
course on Bismarck and his Times, by Professor Green- 
ough, of Westfield Normal Schoo]. He gave us more of 
the Times, than he did of the Bismarck. My third and 
last appearance at the school was to hear R. H. Stoddard 
remark on English poetry; he also read somethirg from 
the early poets, particularly one of Dryden’s, ‘‘An Incan- 
tation”; and I never was so convinced of the necessity of 
a fine intelligence,as well asasense of the true rendering 
of words, as { was when I heard Mr. Stoddard read that 
poem; he discovered it for me. Altho his voice was 
weakened by a cold, he moved his audience; but then 
they were mostly women, and I query whether women 
do not compose the school audience everywhere. I spoke 
of changing my atmosphere from the literary to that 
of the teachers. A number of teachers from schools and 
colleges attend these schools, and Mr. Lincoln’s was no 
exception. The atmospheres are as different as if they 
were not connected by mind; and it seemed to me that 
the mind of genius does not know anything that the 
mind of the professor or teacher knows, and that the 
mind of the professor or teacher does not know any- 
thing that the mind of geniusknows. Education is vital 
to the educated; but is it so with genius; is it even nec- 
essary? Like Rosa Dartle, I only ask to learn. A thor- 
ough education implies learning the right words for 
everything; the brain must be cuirassed with them. 
Education does not say ‘‘ begin,” it says ‘*‘ commence.” 
I am not good at pronouncing many-syllabled words, 
and i did not appear as well in discussion, questions, 
answers, as I would have liked; in short, like the birds, 
I ‘sang small”; but I left Deerfield with regret. Besides 
other things, I miss the birds with their constant warb- 
ling. The newspaper says this morning that, ‘‘socially 
speaking, New York i3 dead; that the handful of society 
people declare the town is empty.” If so I shall take to 
the mice in my alcove for company. Isee them in my 
quiet moments come out to forage. There is a tribal in- 
fluence at work, for, meeting from opposite sides of the 
room, they fight, one drives the other away, and walks 
up the window-shade to eat the crumb it has forced 
from the other; and itis a pretty sight to see them walk 
up to my dog’s water bow] and deliberately take a drink. 
But the best-laid schemes of mice and men gang aft 
agley.” ; 
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THE ANTI-POPERY CLAUSES OF THE WEST- 
MINSTER CONFESSION. 


BY PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, DD., LL.D, 











THE anti-popery clauses of the Westminster Confession, 
which declare the Bishop of Rome to be the Antichrist 
predicted by St. Paul, and classes the Roman Catholics 
with idolaters, are not distinctively Calvinistic, but be- 
long to the Lutheran creed also as it was formulated in 
the sixteenth century. Protestantism came out of a 
deadly conflict with the papacy, and all its older con- 
fessions bear the marks of this conflict. There was no 
more violent opponent of the papacy than Martin Luther 
who soon after the disputation of Leipzig came to the 
conviction that the Pope in his official character was the 
Antichrist sitting in the temple of God. He embodied 
this view.in the Articles of Smalcald, which is one of 
the symbolical books of the Lutheran Church; and in 
one of his last and most virulent writings he tries to 
prove that the papacy was an invention of the Devil. 
The late Dr. Déllinger, who expressed the highest opin- 
ion of Luther’s intellectual power and influence, never- 
theless says of this book that it must have been composed 
in a state of intoxication. Even on hisdeath-bed Luther 
wrote the following prophecy which has not been veri- 
fied by history: 


* Pestis eram vivus, moriens tua mors ero, Papa.” 


and colleague. In aremarkable postscript to the Smal- 
caldian Articles he qualified his subscription by the re- 
mark that the papacy might be retained as a general 
superintendency of the Church jure humano, provided it 
would allow freedom in the preaching of the Gospel. 
He feared that the abolition of the central authority 
would lead to chaotic confusion and give full scope to 
the rapacity and tyranny of the secular power. But 
Luther’s view of the papacy prevailed, and both the 
Lutheran and Reformed divines of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries supported the same by a number 
of prophetic passages of the Scriptures: namely, the Lit- 
tle Horn of Daniel, the Man of Sin spoken of by Paul, 
the Antichrist of John, and the Beast of the Apocalypse. 
Thus grew up an exegetical tradition which passed into 
innumerable Protestant commentaries, books and tracts. 
It still prevails to a large extent in England and Ameri- 
ca, and nourishes the popular hatred of popery. 

But this anti-popery exegesis has been effectually 
undermined, yea destroyed by modern scholarship which 
is not controlled by dogmatic prejudice and seeks the 
truth and nothing but the truth. Thereis, we may well 
say, an exegetical consensus among critical commenta- 
tors as regards those passages so far that they cannot— 
at least in their next and direct sense—refer to the Bishop 
of Rome. And this consensus of modern commenta- 
tors is supported by the consensus of the ancient patris- 
tic commentators. Not one of the fathers, Greek or 
Latin, favors the earlier Protestant exegesis on this sub- 
ject. 

Let us briefly review those anti-popery pet texts. - 
(1.) If Thess. ii, 3-10 is quoted in the Westminster 
Confession as the proof-text for the assertion that the 
Pope of Rome is the Antichrist, the man of sin, the 
son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worshiped. Now 
it is plain from the context: first, that Paul does not 
use the term Antichrist ; secondly, that he sp-aks of a 
hostile power that was already at work in his own time 
(9)6n évepyeitar, ver. 7), altho restrained as yet by a con- 
servative power; thirdly, that he calls the man of sin-a 
mystery of lawlessness (uvoripiov ti¢ avouiac, falsely ren- 
dered ‘‘ iniquity” in King James’s Version), and this is 
the very opposite of the characteristic feature of popery 
which is a system of spiritual despotism; fourthly, that 
this man of sin makes himself a substitute for God, 
while the Pope claims to be the vicegerent of God and 
of Christ. If Paul had intended to warn against the 
rising popery, he would have done so in the Epistle to 
the Remans rather than in that to the Thessalonians in 
the East. 

(2.) The term Antichrist occurs only in the Epistles of 
John; and he uses it in a sense that makes it simply im- 
possible to understand it of the Bishop of Rome or his 
future successors. For he wrote to congregations in 
Asia Minor of things which were known to them as 
actual facts. He speaks of *‘ many antichrists that are 
now” (viv avrixpworo ToAdoi yeyévaci, I John ii, 18). He 
points to persons who seceded from the believers (é£ 
quar é&H29ov, ver. 19) and never inwardly belonged to 
them. He characterizes them as false prophets who 
deny the mystery of the incarnation, the fundamental 
doctrine of the Gospel. ‘‘ Every spirit that confesseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God; 
and this is that spirit of antichrist, whereof you have 
heard, that it should come, and even now already is it 
in the world” (iv, 3; comp. II John ver. 7). The denial 
of the true divinity and humanity of Christ is the very 
last error which can be charged against the papacy; but it 
fully applies to the Gnostic heresy which raised its head 
even in the Apostolic Age (in Simon Magus, the oppo- 
nent of Peter, and in Cerinthus, the contemporary of 
Jobn at Ephesus), and pervaded the Church of the sec- 
ond century, as Rationalism and Agnosticism pervade 
the Churches of to-day. 

(3.) As regards the mysterious Apocalypse, it should 
be remarked that Luther and Zwingli did not regard it 
as apostolical and canonical, and that Calvin, the prince 
of commentators among the Reformers, wisely ab- 
stained from writing a commentary on it. Nevertheless 
the Protestant divines of the scholastic period found it 
convenient to use and abuse the Apocalypse in the war- 
fare against the Pope, and to identify him with the 
beast from the abyss, and his Church with the harlot of 
Babylon seated on the seven hills and drunk-with the 
blood of saints. Now it is quite certain that the beast 
rising from the abyss with seven heads and ten horns, 
in chap. xiii, must refer to Rome; but it 1s equally 
certain that it must refer to heathen, and not to Chris- 
tian, Rome. It is represented as a worldly or imperial 
power persecuting the Church of God. Not a word is 
said about the peculiar doctrines or the claims of the 
papacy. It is simply impossible to conceive that the 
Apocalyptic seer, writing in fresh memory of the fear- 
ful Neronian persecution of 64, which almost extin- 
guished the Christian congregation of Rome, including 
the two chief Apostles, should have ignored ancient 
heathen Rome so well known to all his readers, and 
pointed to the medieval papacy of which they could not 
dream. His book was intended to be a source of com- 
fort and consolation under existing circumstances, and 
would have been of no practical value had it not been 
rooted and grounded in the actual situation of the 





Melanchthon dissented on this point from his friend 


I could easily support these exegetical hints by a 
reference to the most approved modern commentators, 
both Calvinistic and Lutheran, English and German. 
The Revision Committee has now to shoulder the 
responsibility of retaining, or striking out those objec- 
tionable anti-popery clauses, which rest.on a mistaken 
and exploded exegesis. There never will be a better 
chance to improve the Confession by a simple elimi- 
nation of what thousands of the most intelligent and 
learned Presbyterians regard as false and slanderous, or 
at all events as questionable and unnecessary. 

But even aside from this all-important question of 
truth or falsehood in the interpretation of Scripture, it 
is certainly unwise to insert or retain in a public Con- 
fession of Faith polemical thrusts against any denomi- 
nation of Christians. They can do no possible good, 
but great harm by nursing the spirit of prejudice, big- 
otry and hatred, and by putting off the desirat’» time 
of reconciliation and union among all who love our 
Lord ana Saviour in sincerity and in truth. The prohi- 
bition of marriage with *‘ Papists and other idolaters” 
is altogether out of place in a Confession of Faith, and 
is often violated even in the Presbyterian Church, as the 
probibition of marrying a deceased wife’s sister was 
violated before it was happily repealed by the General 
Assembly a few years ago. The denunciation of the 
Roman mass as ‘‘an accursed idolatry,” which the 
Elector Frederick arbitrarily inserted on his own mo- 
tion in the third edition of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
was made one of the pretexts for the fearful devasta- 
tions of the Palatinate under Louis XIV, and caused 
the ultimate abrogation of this excellent Catechism in 
the land of its birth. Let us learn wisdom from his- 
tory. 

Amicus Augustinus, amicus Calvinus, sed magis amica 
veritas. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

CREED REVISION FROM A GERMAN POINT 
OF VIEW. 


BY DR. EDOUARD BOHL, 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA. 








[Dr. BOHL, the author of this article, represents the 
Reformed Church in the Protestant Faculty of Theology, 
which was added to the University of Vienna by Joseph 
IT, in 1864. He has been a member of that Faculty for 
twenty-five years, during which time he has been a pro- 
lific writer on theological and critical topics, having 
given his attention especially to the Septuagint. As 
one ef the chief officials in the Austrian Reformed 
Churches he is deeply interested in the Presbyterian 
Alliance and all movements that may affect its charac- 
ter.—Eb. INDEPENDENT. } 


In Germany two American scholars have suddenly 

become very popular—our kinsmen Professor Schaff 

and Professor Briggs. Homage is rendered to these 

two names, not only from the side of the Ritschlian 

school, but also from that of Confessional Lutheranism 

(in Luthardt’s Theologische Literaturblatt, No. 25, 1890). 

It isnot difficult to understand why Dr. Schaff and those 

who think with him are praised by an adherent of the 

school of Ritschl, like Dr. Harnack, of Berlin. These 

gentlemen feel themselves oppressed in the National 

Church of the fatherland, and eagerly seize every oppor- 

tunity to incite their countrymen to loosen, if not rather 
wholly to loose, the almost fatal pressure of the fetters 
of Church symbols upon them. On the other hand, on 

the part of Lutheran Confessionalism, it is little short of 
faithlessness to express approbation for such move- 

ments as those propagated in America by the brochures 
of Drs. Schaff and Briggs. What right have the Lu- 
therans to rub their hands with satisfaction when they 
see movements for Confessional relaxing obtain head- 
way among the Reformed, while in their own bounds 
they hope to reject all such attempts, or, at least, to 
postpone them to the twentieth century? Will the 
envy between the Esau of Lutheranism and the Jacob 
of the Reformed Church, then, never cease? No doubt 
he is the older brother; but he sold his birthright to 
Jacob already in the Reformation century. Already 
then, the great battle between Faith and Superstition 
was fought out on the stage of France and the Nether- 
lands. Bullinger says (*‘ Leben Bullinger,” by Carl 
Pestalozzi, p. 437) that France produced more true 
believers and martyrs than any other nation. And to 
the Netherlanders Schiller bears testimony in his history 
of the fall of the Netherlands (Cotta’s Ed., 1838, Bund viii, 
p. 10): “‘ A doctrine must be divine for which men can 
so joyfully die.” At the time when the French and 
the Netherlanders were bearing this witness of the 
spirit and power to their religion, the Lutherans 
were wrangling over the authority of the Augsburg 
Confession, and whether the edition of 1530 was the 
only authoritative one, or that which was revised 
in 1540, or they were earnestly debating whether 
the French and Netherlandish evangelicals could be 
looked upon as true brothers in faith, since they did 
not accept the Augsburg Confession without reservation. 
Already in the sixteenth century Esau separated from 
Jacob; and both have gone their own way, and have 
lost much of the precious Gospel-contents with which 
the Church of the sixteenth century was filled by the 





Church of that time, | 


Reformation, or have made much of it inefficacious 
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through wanderings in the way of the enthusiasts or | are extraordinarily meager, and are, therefore, far from | over what will be left to us of our old precious truth ? 


of Rome. But in the present, the hate of the brothers 
should not go so far as that Esau should rejoice when 
Jacob is in troubie and stands in danger of bartering his 
good Confession for the teraphim of the newer sciences 
—teraphim which many theologians have eagerly 
received, and on which they sit as firmly as Rachel 
when it was she who sought to conceal them from 
Jacob. What now are we to think of the Creed-revision 
movement in America? We ask: 1. Is the orjgin of 
this movement a true and divine one? 2. Does its 
progress lead to the consolidation of the Reformed 
Church or its dissolution? 8. Has the Presbyterian 
Council the right te make the Confession a subject of 
its deliberations? 

I. Whoare the men who have so brought the move- 
ment for Creed-revision before the Assembly, as that 
this revision stands as something altogether a matter of 
course? So long as the two Hodges lived, who were 
first in a position to discover any necessity for such 
a revision and to demand it, so far as I knew there 
was no such demand made. In the Princeton Review 
oat of the forty years of which a volume of “ Ea@says” 
was selected (Edinburgh, 1856), I find rather only de- 
fense of the old truths of the Reformed Church, the 
value of which ‘‘ cannot be overrated ”(so says the Pref- 
ace, dated New York, April 15th, 1846). Patrick Fair- 
bairn, of Aberdeen in 1855 was eager to give the 
widest possible circulation, through a cheap edition, to 
this defense of the ‘‘ peculiar doctrines of Calvinism.” 
But unfortunately the leaders died, and those that 
came after seem not always to have dealt dutifully 
with the newly recovered treasures, which after the 
age of moderation ought to seem doubly precious. 

How else could it be possible that brochures like that 
of Professor Schaff (‘‘Creed Revision in the Presbyterian 
Churches”), and like a treatise by Professor Briggs, which 
surpasses even Dr. Schaff in polemic acrimony 
(‘Whither ?. A Theological Question for the Times,” 1889) 
should arouse so much attention that a Harnack in the 
last volume of his ‘‘Dogmengeschichte” speaks of such 
publications as examples for the Old World? Others need 
to wait a century orso before they are mentioned in 
histories of doctrine; Schaff finds a place in them in the 
same year in which the book that is mentioned is writ- 
ten, and with his coadjutors is held up as a pattern for 
the Lutheran and United German Churches! Such a 
phenomenon arouses suspicion, and is to be aocounted 
for by a kind of conspiracy of spirits, separated them- 
selves, no doubt, by the ocean, but the theological con- 
ceptions of which seem to be kept apart from a friendly 
striking of hands, by little more than a “ little book.” 
In very fact little is to be expected from Dr. Philip 
Schaff, a Switzer born, other than that so long as he 
lives, he will pile Pelion on Ossa, to threaten Calvin in 
his comfortable heaven. 

Everybody in Germany knows that he, the friend of 
Dorner and the pupil of Neander, beth eminent leaders 
of the Mediation-theology, seeks to commend the bless- 
ings of unionism to his adopted fatherland; and to 
this, indeed, his whole important work on Church His- 
tory is consecrated. That Dr. Schaff is a strange bird 
in the American Presbyterian nest—awakening attention, 
perhaps,also sometimes wonder,by his strange feathers— 
possibly we cannot say every one knows; but it must be 
often whispered from ear to ear. As concerns Professor 
Briggs, we need only note that when he passes the 
‘thigher criticism” as it is practiced in the Old World 
in review in The Presbyterian Review, as (e.g. Vol. 1V, 
p. 69 sq.) he finds himself led to make many such con- 
cessions in this sphere as can only be compared with 
breaches in the strong dam and dike—and if the flood 
brings evil consequences to the Presbyterian Churches 
of the New World, no one need feel called upon to won- 
der. But one who himself so manifestly stands on an 
inclined plane, ougbt not to invite others who still stand 
on firm ground, to undertake the voyage with him toan 
unknown land, the only recommendation of which is 
that it lacks certain inconveniences of the land that is 
left. This is just the bad mania of the emigrants, which 
we feel bound in actual life strongly to deprecate. In 
the spiritual sphere, however, such emigration-mania as 
manifests itself even in the mere question ‘‘ Whither?” 
is called quixotic adventurousness; and an adventurer 
the Presbyterian Church will not follow. 

Nevertheless, Professors Schaff and Briggs are not the 
pioneers of this movement. Dr. Schaff himself names 
the pioneer who has especially impressed him. This is 
Dr. Oswald Dykes, of London, who, of course, was not 
without forerunners. The Scottish United Presbyte- 
rian Church in 1879, by means of a ‘‘Declaratory State- 
ment,” added explanations to the Westminster Confes- 
sion, which weaken it inimportant particulars. On this 
example, the Presbyterian Church of England, under 
the especial leading of Dr. Dykes, has changed its Con- 
fession. Dr. Schaff’s hope that the English Presbyterian 
Synod of 1890 would accept the new “Articles of the 
Faith,” has been fulfilled. In May, 1890, they were 
definitely accepted. Dr. Schaff hopes that this example 
will excite the Presbyterian Church in America to a 
similar step. 

We have acquainted ourselves with these “‘ Articles of 
the Faith.” We bear them witness that they agree with 
the Westminster Confession—only, we must add, they 





sufficiently expressing all that it is nevertheless very 
necessary to have in a Confession. This might not seem 
so fundamental a fault had not the Articles been pre- 
ceded, as early as 1885, by a ‘“‘ Declaratory Statement.” 
This ‘‘ Declaratory Statement,” like that of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, contains departures 
from Calvinism and assimilations to the heresies of 
Saumur. We have in the first two sections, universal 
grace; in the third, the salvation of all those who die in 
infancy, as also the possibility of salvation for the 
heathen without the proclamation of the Gospel. This 
is going even beyond the Amyraldism which was rejected 
by the Mother Church, as Dr. Dykes, the chief advo- 
cate of this movement in the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and now also Professor of Theology, no doubt 
wellknows. What isthe use, after such an introitus, of 
all later apparent'y Calvinistic Articles? Such double 
truth is demoralizing. Why do we not accept either the 
Confession or the Apology of the Remonstrants? Dr. 
Schaff is not far from feeling this when he desires as 
alone possible and suited to the demands of the times a 
thorough revision of the Confession as to both content 
and form. Whence Dr. Dykes obtains the heart and the 
justification for altering the Confession for his little 
Church, beset by a thousand dangers, is absolutely in- 
conceivable. Ought he not to be more prudent in the 
face of the High Church efforts on the part of the 
Church of England? And if he hopes, as he has bimself 
acknowledged, through such a weakening of the Con- 
fessional bond to make many proselytes, we can scarcely 
look upon it as other than teaching to itching ears. (ll 
Tim., iv,3.) Tous Reformed it is well understood why 
the youth, especially, withdraw themselves from_ the 
leaching of the fathers. It is because they do not wish 
to give to their self-will that mortal blow by which they | 
become, indeed, children of God but strangers in this | 
world. 

The origin of this movement is therefore a very dubious | 
and dark one, against which the Hodges and Alexanders 
would have earnestly warned us. Shall the believer be 
really like the water-lily, which is rooted fast below, 
but above bows and yields to every wind and every 
wave?* 

II. Is the progress of this movement, however, asit ex- 
hibited itself at the last General Assembly, leading to 
the consolidation of the American Reformed Church, 
or rather to its dissolution? For everything the wise 
Solomon (Ecclesiastes iii) demands itstime. Is this the 
right time for the Presbyterians of the world to revise 
their Confessions (which, no doubt, are not infallible, 
but norma normata), according to the sole norma nor- 
mans, the Holy Scriptures? It is not the time!- Our 
Church has no call to this work; for, unfortunately, 
she is only like the water-lily, and not like the house that 
is built upon the rock. Our Church has not that satis- 
faction with her faith which is needful for giving satis- 
faction to others through some new Confession. The 
satisfaction which once many found in her most holy 
faith is now the part of only afew. As with the social 
question, so also in the Church, there is much question- 
ing, hurrying and running about. Every one is seeking 
after improvements; but there are no fixed points. The 
buoys which should mark out the course of the ships are 
not visible in the raging storm. Our church-life, more- 
over, is no longer organic; we live in the periphery, 
not in the center. Sunday-schools, home missions, 
Jewish missions, prayer-meetings, young men’s and 
young women’s unions, temperance societies, improve- 
ment of church worship, etc., would hide from us the real 
wounds of Joseph. There is in America, as in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, so great a rage after some- 
thing new, that an old man can no longer feel himself 
at home in the Church. The doctrine of Justification 
it sees, however, everywhere neglected by us Pres- 
byterians. We neglect the good old doctrine, and hope 
for a millennium in the Church which, how- 
ever, never comes—doubtless to our advantage; for if it 
came it would come through faith, and we are seeking 
justification by law and not out of grace. (Gal. ii, 21.) 
The restlessness of to-day, the groping and seeking after 
new developments of power, is not an efflux of grace 
but of law. As to the pure teaching of the Word of 
God, it will always remain unpopular. It was so at the 
beginning of the world, and it isso to-day. What our 
fathers drew out of the depths of the Word of God and 
enshrined in the Confession, fits, no doubt, ill with the 
ideas of the youth of to-day, borrowed from their world. 
But all the more should we older men be intent on hold- 
ing what we have, and in this sad time when the world 
tempestuously presses forward in the form of the High 
Church and the Broad Church, on not permitting those 
bonds to be loosened which were woven by a martyr 
people and in the best age of the Church. Let us, then, 
beware how we are pliant before the secularized elements 
in our Church; they only wait until we drop our eyes 
faint-heartedly to do away with our ‘old orthodoxy.” 
A two-thirds majority to pass decrees on matters of 
faith is to be found elsewhere than in the Vatican. 
There are means enough for securing it even in the 
Presbyterian Church and in the Presbyterian Alliance. 
Once begin with voting—and after the voting fever is 





“This remarkable simile is used by The Presbyterian Messenger, in 
its leader, May 9th, 1890. 





Too little to live on, too much to starve on. Siste, viator! 
Principiis obsta! 

III. Has the Presbyterian Alliance the right to make 
the Confessions a subject of deliberation ? 

Dr. Schaff expresses the hope, in his brochure on 
“Creed Revision,” that the next Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil, to meet in Toronto, will take in hand the prepara- 
tion of a definitive revision of the Symbols which wil! 
furnish a model for the whole body of the Presbyterian 
Churches. He thinks there is every prospect of this, 
altho the Council in Belfast did not simply permit such 
a project to fail, as Dr. Schaff erroneously thinks, but 
energetically repelled it. Dr. Brandes, of Géttingen, 
writes:* 


“‘There was some discussion (in Belfast) on the prepara- 
tion of a Consensus, on which might be based membership 
in the Alliance. But this was, with great wisdom, as | 
think, rejected. The Consensus—this was the sense of the 
body—is plainly and unmistakably contained in the Re- 
formed Confessions; and we have enough of these. Any- 
thing further can only lead to fruitless strife and in the erd 
to division.” 


It is already significant for Dr. Schaff's representation 
that he loves the expression ‘‘ Pan-Presbyterian Alli- 
ance,” while the statutes which are the basis of the 
Alliance, speak only of ‘‘the Presbyterian Alliance.” 
This ‘‘Pan” is at best ananticipation. Neither the Hun- 
garian nor the Austrian (Bohemian) Reformed Church, 
neither the German, nor the Russian, nor the Dutch 
Reformed Church, has taken part in a single council of 
the Alliance in an official way; that is, through a decree 
of the General Assembly of these Churches. With 
these, then, fail not only Churches of old date but a 
representation of about five millions of souls. But the 
expressive ‘‘Pan” sounds so sweet in the ears of our 
American brethren, who are only too ready to make 
concessions to the ‘‘ Pan” (Luther says: ‘‘ Herr Omne: ’ 
while the Gospel says: ‘‘ Many are called, few chosen.’ 
Whether these Reformed Churches, the Hungarian and 
the Austrian (Bohemian), which are so much exposed to 
Catholic dangers, will ever send official delegates to the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council seems to me very question- 
able. I can even venture absolutely to assert the nega- 
tive.t For the Churches of this eastern part of Europe 
would see with the ‘‘ Revision of the Creeds” at once 
their position in the State altered and the recognition 
lost, which, e. g., is accorded only to the Confessors of 
the Helvetic Confession. That the expression ‘‘Council,” 
instead of the more modest ‘‘ Assembly,” is pref: rred, is 
also no good sign. The name “ Counvil ” sounds pretty, 
no doubt, and possibly in the end the ‘‘ Council ” has a 
kind of historical claim to prepare symbols which a simple 
*“‘Assembly” hasnot. Atleast the *‘Evangelical Alliance” 
has had poor enough success in its attempt to frame a 
formula of union for Evangelicals. Still, however, a 
*Council” is brought together under entirely different 
conditions—by no means by simply voce et sententia of 
many volunteers. Fora ‘‘General Council,” there must 
be before all, the official Calling and Delegation ad hoc, 
which, of course, in the case of many of our National 
Churches is dependent on the consent of the National 
Government. And the fulfilling of such conditions, has 
not ever been attempted by any of the Councils of the 
Alliance; and, we say, this has been by the wise pro- 
vision of the deciding factors of the Alliance. Let us 
beware, then, of names which are fitted to lead our con- 
gregations astray from the beginning. The Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Alliance should not represent itself as 
a *“Council”’—it should leave that to Rome; neither 
should it call itself ‘‘Pan-Presbyterian,” when it is only 
‘‘Presbyterian,” now. and must long so continue. From 
the ‘‘Pan” we are still far away. Thereare also distinct 
regulations for the Alliance, which are to be found in 
the preliminary statement and statutes. These are 
known to all. They provide for the formation of a 
Presbyterian league for holding general Councils from 
time to time, in order to discuss subjects of general in- 
terest, and to advance the purposes for which the 
Church has been founded by its divine Lord and only 
King. Its shibboleth is, however, not one of the historical 
Confessions (say the Westminster Confession), but the 
form of Church Constitution. 

So we read,as is well known in the statutes: ‘‘ 1. Name. 
This Alliance shall be called the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches throughout the world, holding the Presbyte- 
rian system.” ‘‘3. The Council shall not interfere with the 
existing creed or the constitution of any of the Churches 
of the Alliance.” We see at once that the Shibboleth for 
the membership of the Presbyterian Alliance is the 
Church Government; the Confessions, on the other band, 
are a noli me tangere! Only so could a working 
together for the carrying out a common ends and ideals 
be thought of. We cannot act as a “ Council ” and alter 
the ‘‘ Confession ”; that is outside the authority of the 
Alliance, and the delegates absolutely lack the power. 
And on this ground alone was it excusable that the ad- 
herents of the Cumberland Assembly, which has altered 
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+ Dr. Kuyper, of Amsterdem, also raises the question (in Heraur, 29th 
June,189) whether the Synod of the Christian Refor ned and Doleeren- 
den Church of Holland are not bound to send a word of brotherly ear- 
nestness to the Church of America on the Revisien of the Creed; andhe 
answers in the affirmative. . 
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the Westminster Confession in important points, were 
admitted. Whether, no doubt, there does not lie a great 
danger for the future in this erecting of Form of Gov- 
ernment to a position above unity of confession, and 
whether it does not involve a prophecy of the death of 
the Alliance itself, is well worth pondering, and will 
certainly some day be a subject of discussion on the 
floor of the Alliance itself. Butso long as the present 
statutes rule, the hopes of Dr. Schaff and his friends are 
idle. Nothing is left except that the next meeting may 
surprise us by a coup d’état and violent change of the 
statutes and so undertake a revision of theCreeds. That 
would simply produce, !.owever, a secession which, 
according to all likelihood, would be the beginning of 
the end ofthe Alliance. That we could never ask for out 
of love, especially to the American brethren. A solemn 
warning seems therefore desirable, against all attempts, 
such as will no doubt be made, to raise the Creed ques- 
tion in the Council in any form. 
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THE MINSTER AT ULM. 
BY JAMES T, HATFIELD. 


On the first of July closed the festivities which cele- 
brated the completion, more than 513 years after 
the laying of the corner-stone, of the Minster at Ulm. 
The blunt, stump-like tower, which for three centuries 
has been the landmark of this place, is at last replaced 
by what is not only the highest church-spire in the 
world, but a masterpiece of gracefulness, beauty and 
unity. The corner-stone was laid in 1377, as is testified 
by a quaint inscription still preserved in the church, and 
which gives the exact day and hour. The capstone of 
the spire was placed in position on May 31st, of the 
present year, amid great rejoicing and ringing of bells. 
For about 130 years the building was actively carried 
on, chiefly by Uirich Ensinger and Matthzeus Boblinger. 
The former was called away to become the architect of 
Strassburg Cathedral before the tower at Ulm was fairly 
begun, so that the latter drew the plans as we now have 
them, and carried the tower to the top of the first square 
story. Soon after came the Reformation, the religious 
wars and the period of iconoclasm, and the building 
was not only abandoned, but fell into such decay that 
its entire collapse seemed probable. In 1877, at thetime 
of the five-hundredth anniversary of the foundation, 
Chief Burgomaster Von Heim laid plans and organized 
forces which have brought about the entirely successful 
completion. Prof. August Beyer, a pupil of Egle of Stutt- 
gart, has been the chief architect; and for the first three 
years his work was that of repairing and patching un- 
sound places, and strengthening the foundations, which, 
as in the case of many heavy structures, proved to be 
too weak for their purpose. They were thoroughly re- 
inforced, and are now able to endure a weight twenty 
times that of the great tower which rests upon them. 
In 1885 the first stone was laid in the new octagonal 
part of the tower, and while that was being built a force 
of 120 men was busy in cutting the stones for the tall 
crowning pyramid which has been put into place within 
the last two years. 

{t cannot be denied that the first sight of the whole 
building is a disappointment after the richness and elab- 
oration of design and material in the Cologne Cathe- 
dral, that noblest of Gothic buildings. The main part 
of the church is of plain, dark-colored brick, while the 
towers and flying buttresses are of stone—the effect be- 
ing somewhat ragged and inharmonious. The body of 
the church is a simple rectangle twice as long as broad, 
having a choir (about one-third its lengtb) added at one 
end, which the aisles of the church do not surround. 
The glory and adornment of the whole building is its 
superb spire—that ‘‘Tower of Towers,” as Professor 
Liibke calls it—which rises from the middle of the west 
front to a hight of 161 meters (about 525 feet), whereas 
the Cologne Cathedral has only a hight of 156 meters, 
Speaking generally, it resembles the great tower of 

trassburg Cathedral, tho its color is quite different, as 
it is built of an almost white, quartz-bearing sandstone 
from the valley of the Neckar. It differs, too, in being 
more gracefully tapering in its lines and general design, 
the whole structure spreading from the pointed apex to 
the broad base in harmonious descent like a frozen foun- 
tain; the Strassburg tower seems stiff and perpendicular 
in comparison. The first half is a massive square, fol- 
lowed by a tall octagon bearing outer spiral stairways. 
Finally comes the tapering, eight-sided pyramid in six 
stories, about which are four spray like wreaths of 
Gothic tracery, forming crowns of diminishing size. 
The whole pyramid is noticeable for great richness of 
tracery, and is entirely free from the conventional repe- 
tition of stiff tigures. Professor Beyer has adhered lit- 
erally to the original plans of Boéblinger, with one no- 
ticeable exception: the pyramidal summit was length- 
ened: at the expense of the octagonal tower, in order to 
avoid the foreshortening by perspective, which is a fault 
of the towers at Colozne. Within the pyramid a stair- 
case ascends to a circular platform below the very pin- 
nacle, so that the visitor can reach a hight of four hun- 
dred and sixty-six feet. The whole effect is that of airi- 
ness, lightness, proportion and grace. It is impossible 
at first sight to believe that this is the highest church- 
tower in existence. While it dwarfs the building it does 
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ner of the Washington Monument, The apex consists 
of two huge “ cross-flowers,” and at the very top an oc- 
tagonal cap replaces Boblinger’s designed statue of the 
Virgin, which recalls the fact that this builoing is de- 
voted to Protestantism and is one of the monuments of 
the Reformation. At present nearly one-half of the 
tower is still surrounded by scaffolds, so that it will be 
some time before its full proportions can be seen to best 
advantage. 
Coming now to the interior of the great building, we 
enter by a high portico with three lancet-shaped arch- 
ways which take up the whole breadth of the base of the 
tower. This portico isrichly decorated with reliefs and 
statues. The free interior of the church is about 410 
feet long, or twenty feet longer than in Cologne. Its 
whole area, however, is less, owing to the absence of 
transepts. Nevertheless it has pews which seat 4,500 
persons, and more than 28,000 can stand upon its floor. 
The interior had originally three aisles, but in 1507 hoth 
side aisles had to be strengthened by lines of slender pil- 
lars running midway through their length, so that the 
church came to have tive aisles, greatly to its advan- 
tage. 
The gem of the interior is the choir, at the entrance 
to which stands on the left the *‘ sacrament house,” 
carved from stone and adorned with statues, perhaps 
the slenderest, most pointed Gothic structure in exist- 
ence, running up, as it does, to a hight of about a hun- 
dred feet. Along the sides of the choir are the remark- 
able stools carved from oak, now black with age, by 
Jérg Syrlin, in the fifteenth century. They represent 
the progress of revelation through human agency. In 
the lower row stand large busts of the prophets and 
sybils of heathen antiquity; above them are the 
worthies of the Old Testament, and in the third row the 
saints and apostles of the new dispensation. Each of 
these symbolic figures is supplied with a characteristic 
quotation deeply and beautifully cut into the dark 
wood in Gothic characters. The vigor and refinement 
of all these representations are revelations of the power 
of this master in wood-carving. The magnificent win- 
dows of the choir, dating also from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, belong to the most superb examples of medieval 
stained glass in existence. By comparison with 
the fine modern windows (from Munich) which 
are also found there, one can see how far we still are 
from equaling the rich tints produced by that age, es- 
pecially the splendid red and biue colors, In an adjoin- 
ing chapel, built by the Besserer family, is a highly 
valued portrait of the founder, painted on wood by 
Martin Schaffner, for which King Louis I, of Bavaria, 
offered large sums in vain. The sacristy contains some 
interesting paintings, and an old organ with an excel. 
lent tone. The great modern organ in the nave of the 
church is the largest in Germany, and contains one hun- 
dred stops. An octagonal font adorned with reliefs of 
tne prophets is also the work of Syrlin, and is surrounded 
by a beautiful wrought-iron railing. Near by is the 
curious relief of painted stone, commemorating the 
foundation of the church. A burgomaster and his wife 
(early benefactors of the enterprise) are seen laying tbe 
whole building upon the shoulders of the architect, who 
staggers under the load. Modern painted windows in 
the south aisle, presented by different persons, greatly 
improve the effect of the interior, and others have been 
already ordered, but for the most part the windows are 
of uncolored round disks set in leaden panes. The inte- 
rior, as a whole, is by no means so impressive as that at’ 
Cologne. The portal cuts off too much from the main 
body of the nave; for a building whose chief character- 
istic is an extreme pointed Gothic style, the arches are 
too flat. The acoustic properties are said to be very 
bad, and in general the building is not well adapted to 
the simple Protestant service, while the tasteless pews 
are a positive disfigurement. These tall, mysterious 
aisles are best fitted for stately ceremonial, and deprived 
of the adornment which belongs to a sensuous form of 
worship, there is something barren, cold and secular in 
the whole picture. It seems tome that we must take 
for our churches a type which belongs to atime when 
preaching was more important in the early Church. 
The successful way in which Messrs. McKim, Mead and 
White have treated the plan of the catbedral of Ravenna 
for the new First Church of Baltimore, is suggestive of 
a hopeful field for modern Church architecture. How- 
ever, much remains to be done at Ulm in the way of 
improvement; and, in fact, plans are ready for decorat- 
ing the main pillars with large statues of the Apostles, 
Church fathers and reformers. No doubt Protestant 
Germany will in time make its cathedral a worthy mon- 
ument of the great events it commemorates. Ulm is 
an attractive city, largely because it has not many great 
sights, but by its quaintness and antiquity surprises and 
entertains one at every step. It has good hotels, and 
will probably become one of the most visited of German 
towns 
ULM, July 17th, 1890. 
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** BERKSHIRE COUNTY,” says Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler 
**contains more beauty to the square acre than any county 
in the United States. Iam ready to nail that declaration 
upon the front dooref Dr. Field’s picturesque house—as 
Luther nailed his immertal theses on the church door of 








not dominate the whole region in the self-asserting man- 
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A LIITLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 


BY THE REV. GEO. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 


In one of the missions recently held in Saltcoats, 

Scotland, where the Lord wonderfully poured out his 

Spirit on the people and hundreds of souls were con- 

verted to Jesus, there occurred one of those child inci- 

dents which so often rebuke us for our unbelief con- 

cerning the capabilities of the very young to compre- 

hend and enter deeply into spiritual truths. 

For many days the church had been thronged with 

people, and scores every night were giving themselves 
up, in open surrender, to the Lord. The bulk of the 
converts up to this time were, as of old, and as of ever, 
from among the common people. Not a few old sinners 
had been moved by the Spirit; and now and again some 
battered man and woman came to the front in penitent 
confession. At the close of one of these after-meetings 
I was called by a woman to speak to an old man, prob- 
ably sixty-five, but looking older—for the way of the 
transgressor is hard on the body as well as the soul, 
and drink had ravaged this old sinner’s body and soul. 
He was not keenly conscious of his lost estate, but dully 
so. He readily confessed his sin, and as readily ex- 
pressed his desire to be saved; but did not know how it 
was to be brought about. Like most Scotchmen he was 
reticent as to all religious ‘‘feeling,” and unwilling, 
through force of custom, to openly cunfess himself a sin- 
ner at the penitent form. He knew the “‘ doctrine” of the 








| Gospel and assented to all the truth | tried to set before 


him, touching the grace of Christ and his willingness 

to accept and save him now. I told him that he was 

but to cast himself on the finished work of Christ and 

trust and confess him as living Lord and he wou'd be 

saved. I quoted and explained to him parts of the 

tenth of Romans, and especially the ninth verse. He 

said he knew the truth, had seen it that night, and 

wanted to ‘‘ come forward and confess Christ,” but he 

‘could not move out of his seat.” Such was ‘old 

Rowen,” a well-known character in the town. He 

promised to come the next night and give himself up 

in open surrender to Christ. 

A year ago Miss Tyson, who is conducting a children’s 
mission in connection with my own evangelistic work 
(sometimes contemporaneously with my work and in 
the same place, and sometimes inad erent place from 
where I am at work), had beenin Sa oats and had had 
a great blessing among the childrer nd young people. 

Among them a ‘* wee girlie” about <ven years of age 
had been converted. She was the daughter of the 
coachman of a gentleman living in thetown. The good 
coachman and his wife had been and were very much 
interested in ‘old Rowan.” It was this coachman’s 
wife who had called me to him that night. Old Rowan 
had gone home with tbem after the meeting and they 
had had *‘ further dealings” with him; and had arranged 
that he should come to their house the next night and 
they would take him again to the meeting. The night 
came, and it so chanced that it was a wet night and the 
gentleman had ordered his carriage for an invalid mem- 
ber of the family who might not walk to meeting through 
the rain. This, of course, hindered the coachman from 
going with ‘‘ old Rowan.” The good wife also from a 
sudden illness was not abletogetout. They were there- 
fore in trouble about the old man; for neither of them 
could go with him, and they feared that he would not go 
alone, and if he did would not have strength or cour- 
age of himself to go to the front seat and confess Christ 
at the after-meeting, which they both felt he needed to 
do, to strengthen him in his decision. They talked the 
matter over at their supper table and said it would have 
to be given up for that night, and they would go with 
Rowan the next night. It was just at this point that 
‘* wee Jeanie” spoke up and said: 

‘+ But, Mother, Ican take Rowan.” 

They had not thought of this expedient. Yet as soon 
asit was suggested by Jeanie, in whom, * dear little 
woman,” they had every confidence, it was agreed that 
when Rowan came around to go, they would send him 
off under the protection of their ‘‘ wee bairn.”’ 

Sure enough Jeanie and ‘‘ old Rowan” came into the 
church together. I did not then know the child, but 
when the second meeting came, and after the address to 
inquirers and the anxious in the congregation, I looked 
around to see if ‘‘ old Rowan” was there according to 
his promise. Yes, there he was seated in the same pew 
that he had occupied the night before. But I missed 
the good coachman’s wife, who had been with him then, 
and I saw this golden-haired, prim little maiden, 
sitting beside him. At my first call, for those who 
were ready to confess Christ to come forward, 
‘old Rowan” did not move. I saw that he did not have 
strength of will tomove. His old blear eyes were look- 
ing anxiously toward the front as tho he wanted to 
come, but did not have the strength to getup. I looked 
again and saw the little child speak to him; but he did 
not stir. Then we sang another verse of the little invi- 
tation hymn: 

** Just as I am; poor, wretched, blind; 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind; 
Yea all I need in Thee | find; 

Oh, Lamb of God, I come, I come.” 


Again I looked at ‘*old Rowan.” He still sat help- 





Wittenberg, and maintain it against all comers.” 


lessly in his seat. ‘Then the little girl arose from her 
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seat (she was sitting inside of Rowan), and stepping out 
of the pew across the old man’s feet, she turned about 
and took him by the hand and led him forward to the 
front seat and sat down beside him. 

I did not understandthe meaning of the movement, 


“for as yet I had not heard the details of this little gospel 


drama which was being enacted in living reality before 
my eyes. 

After the invitation was over and a couple of score of 
souls had come forward, I then, as usual, asked them in 
their own language to make such confession of Christ as 
it was in their heartsto do. One after another these con- 
verts arose in their seats and confessed Christ as their 
Saviour and Lord. Every one who had come forward 
made the confession until ‘‘ old Rowan” was reached, 
and he twisted nervously on his seat as if he was desirous 
of rising but had not the power. Fora moment I waited, 
and was just about to pass him, for it is not my custom 
to press a confession, leaving it to the voluntary choice 
of the penitents, when I noticed the little girl looking 
up into his face; and then, whispering something to the 
poor old man, she again took him by the hand and they 
both stood up together, and the old man faltered out: 

‘‘T am a great sinner; but I take Jesus Christ now for 
my Saviour.” 

Then they both sat down, and I wondered that the 
bright-eyed little lassie did not confess Christ also, 
especially as she seemed to be so forward in helping the 
old man. 

After all the confessions had been taken and the meet- 
ing further dismissed, I and other ministers and Chris- 
tian workers present gave ourselves to the delightful 
task of speaking with these converts, taking their names 
and addresses, and giving them such words of counsel 
and help as seemed needed. I came to‘‘old Rowan” 


_ and questioning him further, found that the old man was 


truly penitent (as far as I could judge), and that he had 
made an honest surrender of his heart to the Lord. 

Then I turned to the wee lassie and asked her why she 
had not made a confession also. To which she replied: 

‘*Oh, lam a Christian. I was converted last spring 
in Miss Tyson’s meeting. Neither Father nor Mother 
could come with ‘old Rowan,’so I just came to bring 
him to the meeting, and help him to come forward; for 
you see poor ‘old Rowan’ could not come alone.” 

All this was said in the most artless and matter of fact 
way, and her little face was shining like an angel’s. 
Truly, I thought, this is a case, indeed, where the Scrip- 
ture is fulfilled which saith: ‘‘And a little child shall 
lead them.” 

Subsequent and further conversation revealed the fact 
that for a year past,since this little one had given her 
heart to the Lord, she had not only in her 
artless life manifested all the graces of the Spirit, but 
had been busy with her testimony among other chil- 
dren, telling them of Jesus and striving in her child’s 
way to lead them to Christ. On one occasion, a few 
weeks before, an entertainment of some kind for chil- 
dren called a ‘‘Kinders’ spiel” had been gotten up, and 
this wee Seanie had been invited to it. But she de- 
clined to go. When asked why she would not go, and 
was assured that there was nothing wrong in it for a 
Christian, she replied: 

‘*Well, I dare say it is all right; but since I have been 
enlightened in the truth,I don’t care to go to these places 
any more.” 

Now this may have been an exaggerated view of life 
by the little one, but so she was taught of the Spirit; and 
she had taken her course of separation for Jesus’ sake. 
And yet she was a sunny, bright and happy little girl. 

What shall we say to these things? Why, just what 
Jesus said: 

‘‘Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, I thank thee, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father, 
for so it seemeth good in thy sight.” 

ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
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BERLIN NOTES. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW,. 











Wir last week closed the spring session of the 
Reichstag of 1890; a Reischtag made notable for being 
the first elected in the reign of William II, and the 
first Germany has seen since the institution of the 
Reichstag’s present modern form, which has not been 
under the moral and practical influence of a single 
mighty individual. Indeed, the absence of Bismarck 
from the ministerial ckair has quite altered the physi- 
ognomy and structure of the House. As a picture its 
streak of medieval picturesequeness is gone. Bismarck 
was the last of the historic Junkers, just as War- 
wick was the “‘ Last of the Barons”; and so long as he 
was the predominant figure upon the political plat- 
form, the German house of representatives, in spite of 
its nineteenth century pretensions, resembled nothing 
so much as an old-time painting in which groups 
were composed about a central figure. The personages 
of the groups may be standard bearers or slaves; no 
matter what their office, they had one and all the 
same function, or that of standing in the shade. The 
light was concentrated upon the hero only. 

Now the Reichstag is become like a photograph or 
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the canvas of a modern realist. Its groups are inde- 
pendent; its lights of fame are scattered; there is no 
hero but only *‘ important,” or ‘‘ less important” per- 
sonages. It has less unity but more character; and, 
for a republican or friend of parliamentary govern- 
ernment, more interest than hitherto. 

Gen. von Caprivi, as the new Chancellor, occupies 
in the House the historic seat of the Iron Chancellor. 
This fact ef association would draw our notice; and 
then, too, the General’s speeches have been matters of 
the first comment. They increased in number as the 
session went on, and, while they pleased Conservatives 
by their substance they gratified Radicals by their tone, 
the latter being most conciliating, yet their contents to 
the point; the point being naturally, under a hundred 
disguises that are oftener felt thar manifest, the mon- 
archcial sine qua non, or preservation of the preroga- 
tives and preponderance of the crown. 

Berliners say that Caprivi, when delivering his 
speeches, reminds them of Bismarck. 

Now both men, it is true, are of uncommon hight, 
Both possess the military look, wear a military uniform 
and military cut of mustache. They move, moreover, 
with the same heavy military regularity of tread. An 
attentive study shows, to my mind, however, many a 
point of striking difference. Thus Bismarck’s jaws and 
neck are ponderous from massiveness of flesh. A 
bird’s-eye prospective of his head, such as one gets from 
the gallery, makes it appear like a cannon-ball, exert- 
ing a weight and producing a broadened base through 
pressure. 

Caprivi’s build is more Italian than Teutonic. His 
face is bony, his skull small, and the head has the air 
of surmounting his throat, not of depressing it, as is the 
case with the Prince. 

Attendant on this divergence of physical structure is 
furthermore a vocal difference. Bismarck’s utterance, 
especially in later years, seemed forced out where the 
space to be filled by sound was large. Caprivi’s tones 
are unencumbered. The speech of Bismarck, to go on, 
lacked spontaneity, no matter how forceful the printed 
copies of his declarations appeared when read. From 
the platform his words had an uneven, and often a pro- 
longed and dragging tenor. The impression they con- 
veyed was not that ofa rush of thought and feeling, 
but of alaborious extracting from such a rush. Caprivi’s 
speech is more direct; his sentences move promptly for- 
ward without intermission and with the precision of sol- 
diery. His thoughts are ready; utterance is their 
parade. . 

Dr. Mique], the other new Minister, has not spoken in 
his capacity as Minister, but as the Member from 
Frankfort his organ was noted for its sharpness and 
natural clearness, being an index to his appearance, 
which is that of incisive energy. An American Senator 
picked him out from among the three hundred occu- 
pants of the Hall, whom he recognized, he said, as men 
who must be or might be German, as the one man who 
ought to bea Yankee.. The majority of previous speak- 
ers had mounted into the orator’s box, spread out their 
manuscripts and read from them. Miquel when called, 
rose to bis feet, laid down his pen, collected two or 
three slips of paper, fingered them together, glanced at 
the first sheet and began to speak from the spot near 
his desk where he stood. Other voices had been like 
sails full blown or feebly swelled by wind; Miquel’s 
suddenly cut the air likea New England clipper. 

And like the voice, so the aspect of the man—every- 
thing about him is clean, polished, precise, close-chopped. 
His bair and gray beard are freshly cut; his linen 
gleams in spotless whiteness; his broadcloth coat, with 
intensest blackness. His face is old; but the expression 
even of this is glistening. Whatnervous vigor! What 
incessant alertness stands in the countenance, and in 
the contours of the frame! Benningsen, his friend, 
wears linen quite as spotless and broadcloth of the same 
expensive English make; bat the chest and front of the 
President of Hanover show epicurean proportions. 
The Minister of Finance is slender—he is even hastily- 
fed louking. 

Count Moltke, who sits in a front row, at the head of 
the Conservative faction, as Miquel sat near Benningsen 
at the head of the National Liberals, is likewise slender. 
In the Count, however, slenderness conveys an idea of 
constitution and not of overwork. He never has been 
corpulent, and one fancies he never could have been, 
his taliness being of the uncommon type seen among 
aristocrats of long lineage, in which physical matter 
seems to have concentrated itself into its concretest 
form, or bone. The head and skull of such menare dis- 
proportionally small in size, and this is the case with 
Moltke. There is not another such small head in the 
Reichstag, on such a large-cast figure. 

He is an untiring member; not always in his seat, but 
in it for a while nearly every day. He advances to it, 
as a rule, from the nearest door. His tread is the same 
quiet, half-gliding, slow pace with which he passes 
through the streets and along the avenues of the Thier- 
garten, the great Field Marshal leaving military self- 
consciousness and its @ tempo stride to captains and 
cadets. His demeanor, indeed, is nearer being shrink- 
ing than complacent er bold. The only thing about 
him, in fact, that is suggestive of a soldierly calling is 
his coat, This is a uniform. 





In the Reichstag, its dark blue, and the red of its 
collar and cuff:, offer the one bit of Rubensesque color- 
ing in the Hall, set off, as they are accidentally, by the 
long white beard of ex-Minister von Puttkammer, who 
sits obliquely behind. All the rest of the House is a gray 
and black dotted expanse within brown-toned and dimly 
lighted walls. Moltke’s place, when he isin it, lightens 
the monotony of the stretch of floor, like an artist’s dash 
of a contrasting, fiery pigment. 

The Count rarely speaks to anybody; nor do members 
address themselves to him. His favorite attitude is one 
of meditative listening. His long legs are extended and 
crossed at the knees; his arms hang into his lap; the 
head is bent slightly forward. One would fancy him 
absorbed in thought or in sleep. But occasionally this 
immovableness is broken; he Jifts his right hand and 
places it for a trumpet behind his ear, or uses it to draw 
forth a red handkerchief of an old-fashioned immense 
size from his coat-tail pocket, and then raises it to hig 
face while he rubs his head slowly from one side to the 
other against the silken mesh. Sometimes, he even rises 
in the midst of a debate and seeks a chair nearer the 
speaker than his own; but his attitude in his new seat 
becomes directly the same still, passive one as in hig 
familiar place. 

Unlike Moltke in this respect of being at his post, and 
being quiet there, is Windhorst. You will find the Doctor 
everywhere, nearly, save at his proper desk. This is in 
the center of the House, and he is generally in the per- 
iphery; now in an aisle, talking to a follower, anon in 
the passage speaking to a group of nen, then among 
empty desks arguing with an opponent, There are many 
members who lose notime for writing; Windhorst loses 
none for chatting. He is forever button-holing some 
one—not literally, but practically. Dwarfish, heavy and 
fat as his body is, he seldom exerts any muscle unnec- 
essarily save those of his throat; and he makes no con- 
siderable exertion even when speaking. His habit is 
rather to stand still when once arrived near his object, 
to plant his feet somewhat wide apart, as is the manner 
of old men, and to let both arms hang down along his 
sides while he begins and proceeds to talk. His only vis- 
ible movement besides that of the lips,is a nervous twitch- 
ing of the fingers at the opening of his clerically long 
black coat sleeves. A wink serves at any and all mo- 
ments to bring men to him or to send them on errands 
for him; while a wave of one of his hands, even without 
a wink, will dismiss a follower. He must possess a mas- 
tery over the faculty of being aware of everything that 
transpires without betraying alertness—a faculty that 
one is used to noticing chiefly in women of society, 
who are accustomed to presiding over great salons; for, 
if you observe him, even for a twenty minutes, he will 
have turned at the right moment to one member who is 
steering his course from behind Windhorst’s back, will 
have caught with promptness the eye of another who is 
passing through a knot of men at his distant right, and 
signaled to friends, the next instant, at his furthest 
left—all with cool ease, and while carrying on an atten 
tive dialog or entering into fresh conversations. 

As for the rest, the statesman wears the stamp of poor 
birth. His head is of scrofulous largeness of size. 
When hespeaks it is held forward. His voice is inaudi- 
ble. A listener in the gallery recognizes a masterpiece 
of logic by the expanding triumphant countenances of 
his faction, and his darts of wit by the laughter of his 
neighbors; their matter must be gathered from the news- 
papers. 

Windhorst’s parents, who were peasants, educated 
him devotedly for the Church. He turned jurist, and 
his career has been that of a minister and legal adviser 
of the deposed King of Hanover and parliamentary 
member of the imperial Diet. Yet as lawyer, minister 
and politician he has fulfilled his parents’ intent and his 
early aspiration; for, whatever his activities may have 
been, his heart has remained that of a churchman. 
Catholicism has not a more consistent and practically 
effective representative anywhere. He beat Bismarck 
(in the affair of the May Laws), and is the only man, be- 
sides the Emperer, who can makethe boast. His weap- 
ons of political warfare are various, and include extraor- 
dinary knowledge, natural gifts of intelligence, irony, 
and every art of sophistry and argument; but their chief 
is enthusiasm. 

One is struck by many an anomaly in what the German 
Reichstag offers, but more anomalies concentrate in 
Windhorst, as it seems to me, than in the whole rest of 
the House. As a peasant born he has worked for the 
aristocracy; as a layman, for the Church; as a free man, 
for absolutism; as a German, for Rome. The other 
members whom I have described are of foreign blood: 
General von Caprivi, Italian; Miquel, French, while 
President Benningsen’s father was a Russian General: 
all, however, labor and labor patriotically, for Prussia 
and the Empire. Windhorst, who is pure German, 
stands alone for a foreign power and Papistic tendencies. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 1 
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WE regret to hear of the death of John Woolfolk at 
Luray, Va. Mr. Woolfolk was for two years connected 


y 

with the editorial department of THE INDEPENDENT, but 
was obliged to withdraw on account of his health. He 
made a brave struggle for several years against pulmon- 
ary disease, but was finally obliged to succumb. He was 
a young man of unusual culture and courage and gentle- 
ness of disposition, and his death is a personal loss to 
many friends. . 
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NOTES ON PHILOSOPHY. rectly to the individual instead of taking a roundabout 





BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE. 
THE FALLACY OF THE UNIVERSAL. 


THIs fallacy consists in mistaking class terms for 
things and in identifying the processes of our classify- 
ing thought with the processes of reality. With the 
natural mind, unclarified by criticism, the fallacy of 
the universal is the universal fallacy. 

This fallacy is structural to spontaneous thought. 
The mind naturally busies itself with its objects, and it 
requires some measure of reflection even to see that 
thought is a condition of knowledge. If this insight 
be reached, we say unhesitatingly, with Spinoza, that 
the order and connection of thought is the same as the 
order and connection of things. It requires much pro- 
founder reflection to see that, in any case, thereis a 
great deal in our thinking and in our thought which 
is relative to ourselves, and in no way a reproduction 
of objective and independent fact. 

The fallacy is particularly aided and encouraged by 
the place of class terms in our thinking. All significant 
words are of this kind; and whenever we would deal 
with a particular fact it is possible only by limiting a 
class term. Hence the basal content in our thought is 
always the class notion; and any singular object what- 
ever must always appear as an accident or special case 
of the classin question. When this order of our thought 
is mistaken for the order of existence, then we have the 
fallacy of the universal in full operation. 

The symbolic and subjective nature of class terms is 
pretty well understood nowadays among all practical 
thinkers. They are necessary devices for our mental 
convenience; but they are absurd and impossible when 
viewed as realities. Thus, the concept of motion ab- 
stracts from all thought of velocity, direction and mov- 
ing subject; but in any actual motion there must be 
something that moves with specific velocity and direc- 
tion. All other class terms are in the same case. They 
are convenient symbols whereby a single concept is 
made to stand for many cases, thus reducing the com- 
plexity of experience to a portable form; but they are 
incapable of real existence. And whenever we would 
return to real existence, we have to pick up again all 
that we dropped out in forming the class notion. 

It is further plain that nothing happens to the things 
themselves when we classify them. Each thing is what 
it is, with its own peculiar nature. To be just this 
thing is its primal and inalienable duty. But things 
have also certain likenesses among themselves whereby 
they can be grouped. In this grouping we drop out the 
differences and take account only of the similarities. 
Finally, we are apt to fancy that we are doing some- 
thing to the things themselves, and that we have come 
upon their essential nature. But it is plain uponinspec- 
tion that classification in no way changes the facts, If 
we gather all the cattle under the one class, animal, 
they remain as distinct as ever. If we classify all men- 
tal functions as sensation, their differences arein no way' 
abolished. Light, sound and heat are all sensations; but 
they remain as incommensurable as before. Hence, if 
we should succeed in reducing all objects to a common 
class or all events to a common law, we should only 
unify our conceptions without in any way modifying 
the facts; and our gain would be, not a deeper insight, 
but a more convenient or extensive symbolization. 

It is plain, then, that while class terms may represent 
reality, they never adequately express it. Color stands 
fur all colors, but expresses none. Man stands for all 
human beings; but each man is more than man, having 
his own‘ peculiar individual co-efficient of humanity, 
which distinguishes him from all others. This would be 
true, even if the classes we make were more than sub- 
jective groupings for our own convenience. That they 
are such groupings in many cases is beyond all question. 
They have the same kind of objectivity as the parallels 
and meridians of the geographer, or the horizon and ce- 
lestial equator of the astronomer. They are our devices 
for grasping a body of facts otherwise unmanageable 
by us. We change them too often to believe them sta- 
ble. Consider the progress of botany, biology, chemis- 
try, in this respect. Dr. Asa Gray said he had assisted 
in making and unmaking too many species to have faith 
in their fixity. 

And if our class terms corresponded to objective nat- 
ural groups, it would still be true that they wonld rep- 
resent without adequately expressing the fact. For the 
objective fact would be, not the class in its generality, 
but a group of related and resembling individuals, each 
of which, in addition to being a member of the class, 
would have its own incommensurable and incommuni- 
cable individuality. The differences as well as the like- 
ness belong to the things, and any comprehension of 
the things as they are must transcend their class rela- 
tions and grasp all that is special and peculiar to them. 
This has been too much overlooked by our realistic 
logicians. Their universal has made no provision for 
the actual. The type, or divine thought, which they 
have often put behind the existing group, has the same 
shortcoming. As motion in general provides for no 
actual movements with definite velocity and direction, 

80 a typical idea provides for nothing actual and spe- 

cific. If we are to speak of a divine thought, it is hard 
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way through a general notion. There is good ground 

for suspicion that there is an unwarrantable anthropo- 

morphism in transferring this mechanism of class no- 

tions to the divine thought, especially as the concept 

always falls short of the reality. It would seem that 

for perfect knowledge everything would be individual 

and singular, as in the system of Leibnitz. Nor does the 

suspicion mentioned vanish even in the case of what 

we call general lsws. These laws are probably our ab- 

stractions from reality rather than its determining prin- 

ciples. We contemplate reality under the antithesis 

of general laws and particular facts and effects, and 

seldom suspect that this may be only a formal sepa- 

ration in our analytic thought and not a fact of real 

existence. General laws, like class notions, while hav- 

ing a certain validity for the facts, never adequately 
express them, 

Now of ull this, our spontaneous dogmatism never even 
dreams. The order of thought is identified with the or- 
der of things as a matter of course. The plurality and 
differences of the facts disappear in the unity and sim- 
plicity of the class term; and a double fancy arises. The 
first is, that the facts themselves have been identified; 
the second is, that we have come upon the true essence 
of the facts, or the original from which they proceed. 
The baselessness of these fancies has already appeared; 
a word must be devoted to the ravages they have 
wrought. 

Physical objects are all classified as material, and their 
various activities are said to be manifestations of force. 
Thus we reach a pair of abstractions, matter and force, 
from which all the peculiarities and differences of mate- 
rial things and their energies have disappeared. This 
gives us a species of unity and simplicity of conception 
which is forthwith mistaken for a unity and simplicity 
of real existence. Then we are all ready for evolution. 
As in the system of conceptions, the higher may be 
looked upon as modifications and specifications of the 
lower, and as being in that sense derived from the lower; 
so in the world of things, the higher are supposed to be 
modifications of the lower, or derived from them. Mat- 
ter and force, then, simple and homogeneous, are the 
basal fact; and from their simplicity and homogeneity 
have proceeded all the higher forms, at least of physical 
existerce. And as the basal realities have no content 
beyond bare being and causality, there is nothing about 
them to start questions or awaken surprise; and as they 
are also manifestly the source of the higher forms, there 
is no assignable limit to their efficiency. Here we have 
the fallacy of the universal in its most striking form— 
the form in which it has been the prolific and perennial 
source of atheistic and evolutionary speculation. When 
set forth in imposing terminology, in which homogenei- 
ty and heterogeneity play their familiar part, it rarely 
fails to pass for the last profundity. 

Now the fictitious character of this performance is 
manifest. not only from what has been said concerning 
the subjectivity of classification, but also from the fun- 
damental laws of logical reasoning. When we reason 
from effects to causes we always have to determine 
our thought of the causes by the etfects. In a physical 
system we cannot reach causes in general, or causes 
which can do as they please; we can reach only the 
causes of just the effects in question, and causes which 
necessarily imply those effects. If we start from 
plurality we reach no unity, or only a unity in which 
plurality is implicit; in which case it is hard to tell in 
what the unity consists. Thus we are compelled either 
to make all the peculiarities of the effects implicit in 
the causes, or else to go outside of the physical and 
necessary series to a free and transcendent Cause as 
the source of new departures. If we do potentialize 
the effects in the causes, the evolution is easy but un- 
progressive. If we do not potentialize them, the 
evolution is impossible. But we hide this from 
ourselves by the simplicity and monotony of our 
class terms, and then fancy that we are really passing 
from the simple to the complex. In fact, we are only 
chasing our own mental shadow. 

If we should abstract from current speculative cos- 
mology the various fallacies of the universal, not much 
would be left. The same is true for current speculative 
psychology. Here, too, the disputes have largely been 
questions of classification; and the fancy has been gen- 
eral that in some way we were identifying the mental 
factsand coming upon their true original. Hence nota 
few psychologists have erred and strayed from the way 
like lost sheep. 

But here, as elsewhere, classification makes no likeness 
and removes no difference. Colors, sounds and odors 
are all sensations; but they are none the less incom- 
mensurable, Neither can they be understood or ex- 
pressed as sensations, but only as sensations of their own 
peculiar type. Co:ors are sensations, but not sensatic ns 
in general, but only color sensations; indeed, any actual 
color sensation is not even color sensation in general 
but only its own particular self. If, then, we should 
reduce all faculties to one, the facts would remain as 
distinct as ever. If we say with Condillac, to think is 
to feel, we have to confess that to think is not to feel in 
the same sense that to have a pain is to feel; and if the 

matter were pushed it would turn out that the feeling 


a thinking feeling. Thus the things which we identify 
in the noun or verb we have to distinguish in the adjec- 
tive or adverb. It will bea great day for psychology 
when it gets clear of its verbal identifications, 

Having verbally identified mental states the next 
thing is to proceed to a verbal evolution. Commonly, 
simple sensation is chosen to start with, and the mental 
life is victoriously deduced. Of course, actual sensa- 
tions are always specific and definite, a particular 
color, odor, flavor etc.; and it would be impossible to 
get anything out of these but themselves. Equally, of 
course, sensation in general ig an impossible experience; 
but it is easy to overlook this fact. Having identified 
all mental states as sensations, it is easy to see that 
sensation includes them all. It only remains to let it 
differentiate by differentiation, to integrate by inte- 
gration and tw evolve by evolution. If any odds and 
ends are left over, segregation will look after them. 
This is the verbal mill at which the associational 
psychologists have been grinding with sad patience but 
dreary monotony for generations. In comparison the 
blind leading the blind would present a hopeful and 
inspiring spectable, 

Such ravage and devastation are wrought by the 
fallacy of the universal. 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART IN NEW YORK. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 








lT would be out of the question for me even to mention 
all the schools in New York City which profess to ground 
pupils in the principles and practice of the fine arts 
There are many so-called schools carried on by private en- 
terprise, some of them conducted on sound artistic princi- 
ples and taught by artists of good repute; but more of 
them mere traps for the unwary, where ignorant but 
ambitious country girls are taught to draw harsh crayon 
portraits or to daub flowers upon satin. Many well-known 
artists open their studios to pupils and give them much 
more personal supervision than can be secured by students 
in the larger schools. Such private enterprises do not 
come within the scope of these articles, which only aim to 
give a practical account of the special advantages offered 
by the leading art schools of the city, and of the terms at 
which these advantages can be secured. 
First, by reason of its priority in age, should be men- 
tioned the Department of Schools of the National Academy 
of Design, situated in the Academy building, at the corner 
of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, the entrance 
to the Schools being upon Fourth Avenue. 
When the young artists, Messrs. Morse, Dunlap and 
Cummings, revolted against the managementof the Amer- 
ican Academy of Fine Arts, nearly sixty-five years ago, 
one of their special grievances was that students were 
treated with discourtesy and were not encouraged to make 
use of what educational advantages the Academy had 
power to bestow. Students were kept waiting until it 
might be the pleasure of the janitor to admit them to the 
building, and when complaints were made to the president 
the answer was that ‘‘ beggars should not be choosers.”’ 
This, with other considerations, led to the formation of the 
National Academy of Design. Under these circumstances 
it is natural to expect that the maintenance of a school of 
art or classes for art study should be one of the most 
important functions of the Academy. These classes are 
under the special direction of a School Committee of three; 
this year Messrs. Jas. M. Hart, J.Q. A. Ward, and C. Y. 
Turner, members of the Pouncil of the National Academy, 
compose the committee. The school opens the tirst Monday 
in October and continues till about the middle of May. 
Classes in drawing from casts, ‘‘ Antique classes,’”’ are 
open every day except Saturdays and Sundays, from eight 
in the morning until dusk, and for two hours in the even- 
ing. Mr. Will H. Low is the instructor of the day classes, 
while Mr. Edgar M. Ward has charge of the evening 
classes; they are both men of acknowledged ability as 
teachers, andof high artistic gifts, the latter being an Acad- 
emician, the former an Associate of the Academy. These 
classes are open to all students admitted to the Academy. 
On the same days classes are in session for study from the 
living model; in the morning for men, in the afternoon for 
women students, and on three evenings in the week for 
men, all under the same instructors as are the Antique 
classes, Mr. Low being the day and Mr. Ward the evening 
teacher. Admission to this Life class is through promotion 
from the Antique class. Tbe Painting class in a new,large 
studio is in session three hours in the morning and tour 
in the afternoon. It is provided with living, draped 
models, and is under Mr. Ward’s instruction. Pupils of the 
Academy are admitted to this class at the discretion of the 
School Committee on the payment of $10 a month or $30 
for the season. Besides these ordinary working classes there 
isthe Composition class which meets once a fortnight un- 
der the direction of Mr. Low, and is open to all the stu- 
dents; the Sketch class, after school hours, daily, when 
students take turnsin posing for the rest; and the Costume 
class for four hours each Saturday morning, where models 
pose in character costumes, open also to all students of 
the Academy. 

In addition to the classes, there are courses of lectures 
provided by the Harper fund—a donation from the Harper 
Brothers. Twelve lectures are to be given by Professor 
Eakins, on artistic anatomy, twelve by Mr. Fred Dielman, 
and occasional lectures by men of note in the art world. 
The prizes awarded are the Elliott medals, silver and 
bronze, to the Antique classes; the Suydam medals, silver 








to see why that thought should not attach itself di- 





which is also thinking is not any and every feeling but 


and bronze to the Life classes, and money prizes from the 
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Hallgarten School Fund to the Painting and Composition 
classes, 

William F. Kline, having already received the one hun- 
dred dollar prize in the composition class, was also awarded 
the Traveling Scholarship, for the most deserving student, 
of five hundred more, for travel and study abroad. This 
foreign scholarship makes a new and admirable reward of 
merit. Hiram Gee, Esq., of Ithaca, N. Y., has given $10,000 
recently to the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, to found a fellowship for graduates in the course; 
the income of which to the amount of $600 is to be used in 
asimilar way. This fellowship, however, is hampered by 
the condition that the fellow who enjoys it, in his pursuit 
of art in European galleries shall copy two important pic- 
tures each year, these copies to be the property of the art 
gallery of thecollege. The fortunate winner of the Na- 
tional Academy scholarship has no such restriction im- 
posed upon bim. All students of the Academy are required 
to enter by way of the Antique Schoo), from which they 
are advanced according to their proficiency, 

To obtain admission to tke school each applicant is re- 
quired to submit to the School Committee a drawing from 
the cast made by himself. This drawing must be of some 
portion of the human figure. He must also fill in answers 
to a list of questions printed on a blank form, that is 
sent to each applicant. The questions are as follows: 


“Where and when were you born? Where is your home? 
What is your city address? Have you already studied at the 
Academy, and when? Have you received any prize in the Acad- 
emy schools, and ifso what prize and when? If anew applicant 
have you had any teacher,and whom? To whom do you refer 
for certificate of personal character? Is it your purpose to 
practice art asa profession? Is the drawing you now offer for 
admission made from the cast and by yourself? Is it your desire 
to attend the day or night class, or both?” 

To this must be appended the applicant’s Christian and 
surname in full. Drawings are examined by the School 
Committee the last week in September and every Monday 
evening thereafter during the season. If the applicant’s 
work is approved on the payment of $10 he receives a card 
as certificate of membership of the school for the season. 
Whether old students or not, all enter in this way unless 
they have already received some prize or distinction in the 
way of “ honorable mention,” in which case they are not 
required to submit a drawing anew. About twohundred 
pupils availed themselves of the advantages offered by the 
Academy schools last year. 

The object of the Academy schools, as may be seen, is 
to develop according to academic principles the profes 
sional artist, to encourage those who, to use the phrase- 
ology of the studios, wish to work at art seriously. The 
aim of the Woman’s Art School and of the Free Night 
School of Art at the Cooper Union is somewhat different. 
When Peter Cooper, thirty-one years ago, made over the 
property of the Cooper Institute to the six trustees who 
were to administer the trust, it was in order that the in- 
come of the property might be devoted “to the instruction 
and improvement of the inhabitants of the United States 
in practical science and art.’’ The object of this art train- 
ing was, first, to help pupils of the Institute in earning 
their livelihood. Mr. Cooper showed from the first—and 
his trustees have followed hard after him—a sympathy 
for working people. His great benevolence was exercised 
not in the interests of art, but of laboring humanity. 
Something over twenty years ago, when myself a student 
at the Cooper Union, I once heard a strange laborer, busy 
at repairs in the school-room, hail Mr. Cooper as he was 
passing with, ‘Hullo! hold this ladder for mea minute, 
won't you?” I think there was not a woman seated at her 
easel in the room who did not feel a thrill at her heart and 
long to rise to her feet in honor of the good old man who 
stopped at the workman’s call, with kindliness beaming 
from his face, and steadied the ladder for his brotber man, 
his fellow-laborer, till the work was done. “ Live and let 
live” was then the spirit of the school, and that spirit has 
not yet died out. I remember standing the better part of 
a day with Helena De Kay, then a pupil, now Mrs. R. W. 
Gilder, and one of the Advisory Council of the school, 
posing with few and short rests, for Jessie Curtis, 
while she drew on the block her trontispiece for ‘“‘ Gates 
Ajar.”” Mr. Cooper had set us an example of helpful- 
ness. Orders came in for the engraving room, botani- 
cal drawings to be cut, illustrations for the magazines, 
—for those were the days before process work was known, 
when Mr. William J. Linton was in charge of that depart- 
ment—and every one was glad for the fortunate girl, who- 
ever she might be, to whom the work was intrusted. This 
yeur’s report of the Principal cf the Woman’s Art School, 
Miss Susan N. Carter, dwells upon the new class in pen 
and ink illustration, under the care of Mr. Charles A. Van- 
derhoof, and upon the new field for employment which 
this instruction opened to the pupils, owing to the popular 
use of pen and ink illustration in the daily papers. She 
even suggests that the old engraving class be done away 
with, asthat instruction is of “ doubtful utility for young 
women obliged to earn their own living.” She adds: 

“The most interesting feature of business success among the 
pupils, next to situations as drawing teachers, which have been 
secured in great numbers, is from the cless indesign. Here the 
scholars have made patterns which are woven and printed in 
silks by Messrs. Cheney Bros., and other manufacturers. ... 
One pupil in this class has earned $600 from silk designs during 
the last season, and another $400 for designs for glass windows.” 

For last season’s instruction 693 women applied, and from 

October ist, 1889, 285 pupils studied in the free school and 
127 in the pay classes, making a total of 412. The upper 
floor of the building is to be prepared this year for the 
use of the Woman’s Art School, which bas outgrown its 
old quarters. About $50,000 is to be expended for this 
purpose. Applicants mast be not less than sixteen nor 
over thirty-five years of age; they must give a written ref- 
erence as to character and a written guarantee, that they 
need the help the school affords, They are not admitted 
for less than one year, nor can they remain more than 
three, unless in the engraving class or through exceptional 
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circumstances. They can take but one professional branch 
besides drawing—and pupils in the wood-engraving class 
must engage to remain at least three years. School lists 
for the ensuing October are always full before the close of 
the term in May, and as applications do not hold good from 
one season to the next, those failing to be admitted one 
year must notify the Principal the following March if they 
still wish to enter the school, in which case they will re- 
ceive the preference over new applicants, A young friend 
of mine who applied early this summer received the fol- 
lowing notification: 


* Your name is registered No. 107 for the Drawing Class of the 
Woman's Art School. The school is so full that you can only 
stand as an applicant. If your number is reached, next term you 
will be notified. , . As vacancies occur only by pupils leav- 
ing, it is impossible to say when your turn will be reached.” 

The afternoon pay classes can be entered at any time. 
In the Woman’s Art School, instruction is given in oil 
painting, life and cast drawing, normal drawing and de- 
signing, pen and ink illustration, wood engraving, crayon 
photographs, and photo colors, and the re-touching of 
negatives and positives. Messrs. R. Swain Gifford, J. 
Alden Weir, G. de Forest Brush and Wm. Verplanck 
Birney are among the teachers. 

The term begins on the first of October and ends the last 
week in May. The hours of study are from 9 A.M.to1P.M, 
tho pupils may remain for work till 4 P. M. if they so desire. 
Three absences without excuse forfeit the pupil’s place. 
Incompetent pupils are dropped at the end of the first two 
months, at the discretion of the Principal. 

The number of admission tickets issued last year to ap- 
plicants for the night art-school was 2,096, a little more 
than a fourth of whom failed to present themselves; of the 
rest, 789—about half—failed of admission for want of 
room. Of course color is not taught at night; but such 
branches as mechanical, perspective, geometrical, arcbitec- 
tural and industrial drawing and designing, with modeling 
in clay, are added to the cast and form drawing. Messrs. 
J. A. McDougall and A. M. Turner are the teachers in the 
last two branches. First and second grade certificates, 
diplomas and prizes are awarded in these schools. In the 
night school seven prizes were awarded and sixty pupils 
had honorable mention made of their work. The night 
pupils are mostly men, tho one woman’s name appears 
among the twelve who received medal and diploma for 
completing the five years’ course in the Night School of 
Science, and her name also appears in the night class of 
perspective drawing. In the day school one hundred and 
forty-six received certificates of the first grade, and eight 
of the second. Thirty diplomas were given, twenty-six 
prizes were awarded, and the work of eighteen pupils re- 
ceived honorable mention. This is a very rapid summary 
of the work done by the Cooper Union Art Schools. It 
shows, however, that the aim of these schools is not so 
much to make artists as to give to their pupils sufficient 
technical skill for the practical application of art to the 
various industries by which they may be best able to earn 
their livelihood. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
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AMONG THE PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS OF 
BRITTANY. 


BY PROF, A. S$. PACKARD, 
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RETURNING to our hotel to breakfast, we spent the after- 
noon in exploring the dolmens and alignments of the 
Quiberon peninsula, accompanied by M. Gaillard, who was 
so enthusiastic and interested in having us see everything 
of archeological interest. 

The carriage road to St. Pierre, which is a little village 
situated on the new railway running to Quiberon, passes 
over a dreary, monotonous waste of sand, and as it runs 
along the middle of the neck of land reveals few extended 
views of the ocean. On our way we pass on the western 
shore not far from the site of a Gaulish burial-place, from 
which M. Gaillard had recently exhumed seven skeletons 
with bronze bracelets, and Gaulish coins and pottery. After 
visiting the dolmens and tumuli of Port Blanc on the 
west shore near St. Pierre gathering pieces of pottery, bones, 
and flint chips, and seeing how the ocean has encroached on 
the slowly subsiding coast, so asto undermine the cliff and 
the tumulus, which must have been situated much farther 
inland in pre-Celtic times, we walked over the grassy, sandy 
wastes back to our cart, and drove past the village of Saint 
Pierre and its old windmill to the menhirs and cromlech 
on theshore. How long the rows of standing stones were 
originally it is difficult to say, because the coast has sunken 
and the waves have undermined and overturned the stones 
at the eastern end. Walking down across the field, where 
the men, and women too, were digging potatoes, we stood 
on the edge of the falaise, or sandy cliff, and the tide being 
partly out we could trace some of the lines into the sea. A 
few of the stones were lying prostrate on the beach, while 
others beyond were overgrown with sea-weed, and still be- 
yond lay some under the waves. There areinall five lines, 
which extend in a southeasterly direction for 685 feet sea- 
ward. Ata distance of about ninety yards from the head 
stones of the rows, the highest menhirs being about eleven 
feet, is situated the ruined cromlech which, according to 
Lukis, was two hundred feet in diameter. We did not at- 
tempt to measure it. This group has not yet been restored, 
and only about a dozen of the stones are still upright. 

M. Gaillard had brought his compass with him and now 
demonstrated a curious fact to.us. He had already called 
our attention, while visiting the alignments of Kermario 
and of Ménec, to the occurrence between certain of the rows 
of a single menhir, standing by itself, and which has been 
overlooked, he said, by all other archeologists. In the 





alignments of Kerdescan this mysterious odd stone is situ- 
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ated, we think, near the seventh or eighth space between 
the rows. It is about eleven feet high, and from nine to ten 
feet thick at its greatest diameter, which is not far from the 
top, the stone being smaller at its base. In the alignments 
of Ménec the single menhir is in the third space from the 
northern side; namely, between the third and fourth rows 
of planted stones. In each group of alignments, at least in 
four of them, this odd menhir occurs, tho varying in situa- 
tion, depending apparently on the position of the rows, 
none of which are exactly in an east and west course, as 
their builders had no compass. They are all situated not 
many paces, perhaps fifty more or less, from the cromlech, 

Now our friend and guide took the greatest interest and 
satisfaction in placing his compass on one of the middle 
stones of the cromlech at St. Pierre and demonstrating to 
us.that the line of 50° (it varies from 45° to 50° in different 
groups of alignments) intersects the single menhir. M. 
Gaillard has been here, as well as at the other alignments, 
at sunrise on the morning of the longest day in the year, 
the 2ist of June, has placed his compass on this menhir, 
and at the moment the sun appeared above the horizon the 
odd orsingle unaligned menhir was seen to be in line with 
the median stone in the cromlech and with the sun. It is 
therefore inferred, and very naturally, that the designers 
and builders planted these stones in accordance with a fixed 
plan, and that the inclosure must have been the scene of 
some ceremony at the time of the summer solstice. And 
this confirms the idea insisted on by archeologists, among 
them MM. Caitailhac and Gaillard, that the groups of 
standing pillars were planted after a common design and 
nearly at the same epoch, and that the people who erected 
them were possibly worshipers of the sun, having brought 
with them from the far East, their original home, the cult 
so characteristic of Eastern races. On the morning of our 
last day spent in the Morbihan—and what soul-stirring and 
awe-inspiring days they were, with the charm of the fresh 
Atlantic breezes, and the bright sun lighting up the heaths 
and plains, the quaint costumes and dialect of the peas- 
ants lending an unusual human interest to the scene—we 
drove to the dolmens and alignments of Erdeven, through a 
region of lilliputian farms. The property of the country 
people is chiefly in land, and the farms handed down from 
one generation to another become gradually halved and 
quartered, tho many were triangular or polygonal in shape, 
until some of them seem scarcely large enough to support 
a sheep or cow, or to afford room enough for even a small 
potato patch. Moreover, they are hedged in by high turf 
walls overgrown with gorse, one of the most forbidding of 
prickly plants. Some of the farms were inclosed in turf 
fences, perhaps four or five feet high, with the corners elab- 
orately built of stone. 

The largest of the dolmens in Brittany is that of Crucuno, 
called La Roche aux Fées, or the Stone of the Fairies. A 
farmer had built his house next to it, and the dolmen, by 
no means of fairy like proportions, was used as acow-house 
until its purchase and restoration by the Government. Itis 
twenty-four feet long by twelve wide, and one can stand 
upright in it. From this impressive dolmen a path, which 
a boy will point out for a slight cupreous gratification, leads 
across the fields to the very remarkable dolmen of .Mané- 
Groh, which is galleried, and besides the principal chamber, 
has four lateral inclosures. 

We shall now dismiss the dolmens, which are so numer- 
ous and interesting They are regarded asthe tombs or 
burial-places, possibly in some cases ossuaries, of tribal 
chiefs and their families. They were opened at intervals, 
perhaps for the interment of the successors of the warriors 
for whom they were first built. Many of them havea cir- 
cular hole cut in the stone door a little over a foot in diam- 
eter, too small for the passage of a body, and probably used 
for the deposit of food for the service of the departed in his 
wanderings’ in the other world. It is not improbable that 
our pre-Celtic, neolithic ancestors, brought with them 
from their Eastern homes the observance of burial rites, 
and very primitive religious ideas, involving some notion 
of afuture life, besides the worship of their ancestors and 
of the sun. 

On the whole the Erdeven group of alignments is more 
impressive than the others, on account of the greater length 
of the rows, the larger, higher stones, and their greater 
number, 1,120 having been counted by M. Gaillard. They 
extend over the rolling plains a distance of more than two 
kilometers, or over a mile—viz., 6,886 feet. One of thestand- 
ing stones near the western end is nineteen and a half feet 
in hight, and two others a little over twenty feet high; one 
of the prostrate stones is called “‘ the sacrificial stone,” but 
the furrows in the surface seem due rather to weathering 
than to artificial means. 

Could one stand ator near the head and overlook the 
entire group of alignments, the impression made would be 
of course more striking than at present, since many of the 
stones have fallen, and the lines are much broken, while 
they make a turn to the southeast near their middle. But 
as they stand, the longer the observer lingers among them 
the more impressive do they become, and not to see the 
alignments of Carnac and of Erdeven is to miss one of the 
wonders of the world. Theyrank in importance and inter- 
est with the ruins of Central America and of Mexico, ang 
the so-called Pelasgic walls and burial-mounds of Greece, 
while they are by far the most imposing relics of prehistoric 
times. 


Rows of standing stones are not, however, confined to the 
Morbihan; the menhir-erecting and dolmen building race, 
judging by the monuments it has left behind, existed in 
other parts of France and of the Old World. According 
to the latest and most trustworthy authority, M. Car- 
tailhac, whose work entitled ‘La France Préhistorique’’ 
appeared in 1889, there are in Morbihan eight of these 
groups of alignments, including the cromlechs connected 
with them, and nine less important, in Finisterre, five 
in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, and six or seven others 
of small size and slight importance in the rest of France, 
most of them only forming one or two short rows of stand- 





-ingstones. Mortillet says that there are in France fifty-six 


aligoments, in fifteen departments. Analogous to the 
alignments of France are the Sarsden Stones in HKerkshire, 
England, which is composed of 800 menhirs. 
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Sanitary. 


HEALTH, AND WHAT WE ARE DEALING 
WITH.IN DISEASE. 


THERE are wonderful questions and many enigmas that 
center about the consideration of health. There is one 
class who look upon man as material as much as if he were 
a stone. Such would depend entirely and consistently 
upon the application to him of material laws. He is to be 
run solely asa machine. He is to be repaired under the 
rules of mechanics. It is all a question of method and’ of 
laws which change not. There is another class that mag- 
nifies the psychology instead of the physiology of life. It 
seeks to make profound impression upon the mind and the 
imagination. It even goes so far as to say that all wellness 
consists in thinking one’s self well, and all illness in think- 
ing one’s self sick. Still another class may be called 
ultra-sanitarians. They rely upon health as a consequence 
of conformity to law. Even where heredity gives a bad 
start the hopefulness of relief is sure in conformity to law. 
If sickness comes medicine is to be ignored and the sole 
remedy is hygiene. Were there not some of truth mingled 
into all these modes of belief, they would long since have 
died of inanition. We _ hear of people who have lived 
on water, or sawdust, or whale blubber; not because 
these are good foods, but because in them there is an unde- 
fined and minute remainder of accessory food. The man 
who attempts to survive upon any of these systems named 
is about as foolish as he who in the midst of better things 
would live on these special diets. 

Then there is one more class that ignores all these 
and would live by faith alone. Prayer is the only remedy. 
Health and relief from sickness are to be sought alone by 
the asking. Such really believe in notion, in credulity, in 
superstition, and too often come far short of the meaning, 
power, and intent of true prayer. 

It must be admitted that the human being as to his 
health and his sickness opens up a fine field for vagaries, 
for excursions into the unknown, and for hypotheses innu- 
merable. Absolute health is scarcely a determinate factor. 
Men have felt perfectly well and died of disease in a min- 
ute. Sickness is often even less determinate. There are 
modifications and happenings which the skillful eye and the 
learned ken of no physician can foretell or meet. Dr. 
Elisha Bartlett, one of the most orthodox and profound 
thinkers in medical science, in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Medi 
cine,” calls it empirical by necessity. Man is a machine 
and under the domain of exact physical laws; but neither 
his mechanics nor his physicsin any form can be elaborated 
like that of any other machine. He constantly has some- 
thing else on board—nay, a part of his very self which does 
not respond to mechanical laws or any laws of matter, and 
which inserts itself into the reckoning. Thereis no calcu- 
lus that reaches that. There is a mentality which mental 
philosophy can largely define and describe; but here the 
material and the mental are intertwined, and abstract laws 
and deductions are not accurate as to results either in the 
sick or well. 

There is a law of faith and a moral and spiritual element 
which is a power, largely definable in itself, but as to its 
combinations not expressed in sickness or health, totally 
outside or independent of the physical and mental state. 
It is not the fates but God himself that has interwoven 
this threefold ply. No finger of body, mind or soul is 
equal to the task of weaving this marvelous tapestry in one 
figure and by one law in a being born with life and destined 
todeath. Stillin each of these departments there are great 
probabilities and many possibilities. It does not need for 
perfection to be attainable in this world to make it best for 
us to strive to be perfect. It does not need that we deal 
with absolute certainties in order that we work in certain 
lines with courage and success. It is safe to work on the 
basis of science and in accord wit. the facts of experience, 
even tho there is not yet a mathematical or logical demon- 
stration. 

We are safe in considering man as a machine under the 
domain of physical law, and in so studying physiology, 
both as to construction and function,.as that we model 
and execute a large part of the conduct of life on this 
basis. Itis certain to get results that are life-preserving 
and conserving if we accept and act upon this view. It is 
also certain that where there is invalidity instead of valid- 
ity, or illness instead of health, we do well to know the 
pathology in order to compare it with soundness and to re- 
trace the line of departure and seek to bring back the body 
to the normal condition through a knowledge both of the 
right condition and the mode and laws of departure. Here, 
too, as we are beset with difficulties we learn how much bet- 
ter it would have been not to have errors to deal with andso 
apply the laws of hygiene to the well with new energy; also 
we find that for recovery these laws are indispensable and 


largely available. As wecome to the impact and contact ef 
mindwith matterand perceive what the mertal or psycholog- 
ical state has to do with disease and recovery therefrom, 
we also recognize that this part of our nature is before us 
for treatment; and it. must be treated with forces which 
correspond to it, and hence with something outside the 
sphere of the merely physical. Hence the true physician 
always recognizes that he has relations to his patient that 
are beyond the material. His manner, his attention to 
mental as well as physical infirmities, his effort to make 
impressions on the sensitive perceptions, and all the details 
ot his influence come in as a part of his professional skill. 
We are not of those who look upon such oversight and such 
exhibit of skill as paltry or in a wrong sense empirical. We 
have seen cases in which the power of a strong will over an 
enfeebled or perverse will, or implicit confidence in a well- 
devised scheme for recovery has been potent and successful. 
The true physician is never a mere automatic, law-execut- 
ing being who must materialize or be useless. There is no 
need of a sect to make all mental and psychical impress. 
The man who has not some of this perception and power of 
execution lacks professional skill; yet he is asfar removed 
from the mesmerist or the humbug as is the scientitic 
manipulator who doescunning things, from him who passes 
off his well-planned experiments as miracles or witchery. 
It is the wholeness of a man, anda sick one at that, that the 
true physician is in charge of, 





School and College. 


THE condition of things in our colleges one hun- 
dred years ago is indicated in Dr. A. P. Peabody’s late 
book on “* Harvard Graduates Whom I have Known.”’ He 
mentions thatin May, 1794, John Pickering,of Philadelphia, 
wrote to his father, Timothy Pickering, who was then a 
member of Washington’s Cabinet, expressing his desire for 
acopy of Tacitus, and telling him that none is to be had 
in Boston, and asking him to procure one if possible in 
Philadelphia. His father could find no copy there. More 
than a year later he begs his father to make a second 
search, which was successful. A writer in The New Eng- 
lander says that about the same time 4 young man prepar- 
ing for college at Yale made a similar search for a 
Greek Testament, and atter long efforts succeeded only 
in finding one in a very dilapidated condition. Prof. T. 
D. Seymour says in The Nation that ‘‘a hundred years 
ago neither Yale nor Harvard had a copy of Aischylus,”’ 
and there is nO evidence that either Columbia or Prince- 
ton had one. Harvard had no complete copy of the At- 
tic Orators in-1790. It is not probable that as much 
Latin or Greek was read in college then as now. 





...-President A. H. Strong, D.D., of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, has issued in the Baptist papers a re- 
sponse to the criticisms made by the faculty of the Morgan 
Park, IlJ., Seminary, on the change of conditions for ad- 
mission to the Rochester institution. Those criticisms as- 
sumed that the requiring of Greek for admission was a 
letting down of the conditions so as to admit students to 
nothing more than a year or two in the preparatory school 
would give. But President Strong shows the fact on the 
other hand which is intended as a raising of conditions, 
students not being any longer admitted on a mere know!l- 
edge of English studies. The answer seems to be full and 
satisfactory. - 


...-Paine Institute, Augusta, Ga., was opened in 1884 and 
is supported by the Methodist Episcopal Church South for 
the benefit of the youth of the Colored Metiodist Episco- 
pal Church South, which isa sort of adjunct to the white 
body. The catalog shows 35:theological students, 178 uor- 
mal, and6 higher normal students. The higher normal 
course includes Greek and Latin. The bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South have appointed the 
Rev. W. M. Hayesas their Commissioner of Education in 
behalf of this institution, and he is highly recommended 
by Bishop Atticus G. Haygood. The buildings are of an 
humble character, but the institution is making rapid 
progress. 


..-.Dr. Hulbert has declined the presidency of Colgate 
University, and will remain at Morgan Park. 








Personalities. 


MR. REGINALD STUART POOLE, who was recently elected 
to the chair of Archeology at University College, with 
enthusiastic testimonials from Professors Tyndall, Momm- 
sen, and Ernst Curtius, Lord Acton, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, and many other well known men, is one of the most 
interesting personalities in the intellectual life of London. 
He was bornin 1832, and was educated in Cairo by his 
uncle, E. W. Lane, the well-known translator of the 
** Arabiap Nights.’’ At the age of sevetteen, Mr. Poole 
published an ingenious work on Egyptian chronology. In 
1870 he was appointed keeperin the Coin Department of 
the British Museum, where he has published more than 
twenty volumes of official catalogs, Greek, Roman Ori- 
ental and Indian. Altho he is acquainted with fourteen 
languages, the professor cannot be charged, like Cole 
ridge’s triend, with not speaking a work of sense in acy 
of them; for he has a most agreeable and attractive man- 
ner of imparting information, and has been described by 
Professor Tyndall as one of the most welcome lecturers at 
the Royal Institution. He was influential in promoting 
the Egypt Expleration Fund, and in 1769-70 was sent on an 
official mission to report on discoveries in Cyprus. He 
succeeded George Grote as a correspondent of the Institute 
of France, andis an LL.D.of Cambridge. The article on 
* Egypt” in both the eighth and ninth editions of the ‘‘En- 
cyclopwdia Britannica ”’ is from his pen. 


.... Talking about the family name of of the English 
Royalties, a writerin The London Star relates that ata 
dinner where many notabie folk were present the topic 
came up. The auestion as to that name was put to a 
celebrated historian who replied: ‘‘Guelph, of course.” 
It was pointed out that, altho the Royal Family are 
Guelphbs by descent, her Majesty’s marriage with Prince 
Albert must have the effect which the marriage of a lady 
has in all other cases. and that the surname of the present 
house must be the Prince Consort’s. ‘‘But whut is the 
surname of the Prince Consort’s family?” Simple but 
staggering. No one knew. All guessed and all were 
wrong. It turned out, however, that the correct name was 
““Wettin.” Of course, no one had heard of it before, and all 
smiled at the idea of the Guelphs being reduced to *‘ Wet- 
tins”?! The point was referred to Sir Theodore Martin. 
“You are quite right,’ said the biographer of the Prince 
Consort; ‘ Wettin is the family name of the house of 
Saxony, to whom the dominion of Saxony came in the 
year 1420.”’ 


.... We mentioned the late death of Mrs. Larned in her 
ist year, and that she had a married life of 68 years be- 
fore her husband’s death. We are informed that Robert 
Hayes, aged 87, and his wife Mary, almost 84, members 
of the Thirteenth Street Methodist Church of Philadelphia, 
have been married 67 years. Father Hayes carries a 
watch, which still keeps good time, and which he bought 
three years after his marriage. How many older couples 
are there in the country? 


Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Senate, besides discussing the Tariff bill, trans- 
acted the following business. [t concurred in the House 
amendments to the Senate bills to adopt regulations to 
prevent collisions at sea and to amend the act relative to 
shipping commissioners....A resolution was agreed to di- 
recting theSecretary of the Navy to investigate the alleged 
false or counterfeit stamping of test pieces of steel 
plate for United States naval vessels at the Linden Steel 
Works, Pittsburg....The House joint resolution extending 
the provisions of existing laws providing for temporary 
expenditures of the Government to August 29th was pass- 
ed....The House bill to ratify and confirm an agreement 
entered into by Commissioners.on the part of the States of 
New York and Pennsylvania in relation to the boundary 
line between those States on the Delaware River was re- 
ported by Mr. Evarts from the Judiciary Committee and 
passed—without amendment....Mr. Plumb, from the 
Committee ou Appropriations, reported the Senate joint 
resolutiion, appropriating for the relief of destitution in 
Oklahoma the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
made last April for the relief of the district overflowed by 
the Mississippi River, and it was passed. 





.--.In the House of Representatives the Conference re- 
port on the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill was agreed to. 
....-The Conference report on the Fortifications bill was 
agreed to... The Conference report on the Indian Appropri- 
ation bill was also agreed to....The House passed the 
Anti-Lottery bill. 


....Advices from Alaska say that both parties of the 
Government expedition that is surveying the boundary be- 
tween Alaska and the British possessions will remain for 
the second winter in camp, instead of returning for the 
winter. 


...-A plan for the abolition of the Superior Courts of 
New York and Buffalo was agreed to by the Constitutional 
Commission at Albany, which adjourned to meet in New 
York on the first Tuesday of December. 


....The Atlantic liner, *‘ 'Teutonic,’”’ crossed the ocean in 
five days, nineteen hours and five minutes, breaking the 
record by thirteen minutes. 


....The first convention under the new ballot law was 
held in Camden on the 16th by the Camden County Pro- 
hibitionists. ; 


....-The Grand Army of the Republic has been in conven- 
tion at Boston. 


FOREIGN. 


....Lord Salisbury’s last dispatrh to Secretary Blaine, 
relative to the Behring Sea dispute, bears date of August 
2d. After quoting from historical documents, the dispatch 
concludes as follows: ‘‘ These show that England refused 
to admit any part of the Russian claim, asserted in the 
ukase of 1821, to marine jurisdiction and the exclusive 
right of fishing throughout the whole extent of that claim, 
from Behring Straits to the 5ist parallel; also that the 
convention of 1825 was regarded by both sides as a renun- 
ciation on the part of Russia of that claim in its entirety; 
and that tho Behring Straits were known and specifically 
provided for, Behring Sea was not known by that name, 
but was regarded as a part of the Pacific Ocean. Her 
Majesty’s Government always claimed freedom of naviga- 
tion and fishing in Behring Sea outside the limit of a ma- 
rine league from the coast. . If the United States 
Government continues to differ with Great Britain as to 
the legality of the recent captures, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is ready to refer the question, with the issues de- 
pendent thereon, to impartial arbitration.”’ 


....Le Canadien, of Montreal, appeals to the patriotism 
of theleaders of the Quebec and Ottawa Government to 
provide work for the population of the countries below 
Quebec, whose crops are a total failure. Le Canadien as- 
certains that 1,000 families are preparing to leave the coun- 
try for the States, and unless orders be given that the pro- 
jected Matane Railway be pushed ahead to provide these 
families with daily bread, emigration will take place which 
will be ruinous to the D>minion. 


....-After much loss on the part of the companies, and 
untold misery and distress on that of the men, the great 
railroad strike in Wales has at length been settled on a 
basis that is declared to be equally satisfactory to both 
parties, A compromise was speedily effected as soon as 
the men decided to deal directly with their employers, and 
to abandon all extraneous interference on the part of the 
Socialists and professional agitators. 


....A formidable religious movement against the Sultan 
of Morocco has broken out. The Sheik Shereef, belonging 
to the powerful and fanatical tribe of the Eldrissi, has 
raised the standard of insurrection, and proclaimed him- 
self appointed by Allah to the throne of the Sultanate. 


... A flood prevails in the Ganges. The river has over- 
flowed its banks, and the surrounding country is inundated 
to an extent never before known. There has been great 
loss of life. 


....The Portuguese have released the British African 


Lakes Company’s steamer, which was seized by Lieutenant 
Continho. The crew of the steamer have also been re- 
leased. 

....Thirty members of the Queensland Parliament, in- 
cluding seven former Ministers, have petitioned the Crown 
in favor of the separation of North Queensland. 

.... Special sermons on the late Cardinal Newman were 


preached in all the Catholic churches in London on Sun- 
day the 17th instant. 


...The Emperor of Germany has been received by the 





Czar with royal honors. 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


For more than fifty years the name of John Henry 
Newman has been a nomen preclarum among Protest- 
ants, Roman Catholics, and even among unbelievers. 
His hymns are sung in the common devotions of all 
Coristian denominations without a scruple; and he has 
been in all branches, even of the Churches he disowned, 
a brother, loved, honored—the one pervert of the century 
who carried with him the hearts of his old friends when 
he put them off for the new. It is pot easy to define in 
what one line his power was greatest; for whether he 
wrote or whether he preached, or whether he talked, as 
he did in the commons-room at Oxford, it was wholly 
im possible to separate the nameless charm of the man 
from his work. 

For his Oxford audience be was a great preacher, 
whose sermons often transcended all differencés of creed 
or sect, and had in them a note of moral earnestness, 
which even more than the all-conquering charm of style 
subdued the hearer as it does the reader. 

The impression he made on his congregations was of 
that incommensurable and transcendant kind which im- 
plies an extraordinary man. The latest biographer of 
Jonathan Edwards has given us a portrait which in some 
respects will stand for Newman in the pulpit as well as 
Edwards. His eyes were fixed on some point in vacant 
space; he made few gestures or none; he indulged in no 
rhetorical tricks of voice or manner, but was simplicity 
itself in everything. His wonderful diction and rich 
English articulation were unbroken by flights or effort; 
but held by the tense fascination such a man as he has 
over other men when he drops the veil and reveals him- 
self to them. 

The place we sball have to assign him among the great 
men of the century inthe way of achievement is not, 
however,what was expected when he went over to Rome, 
nor what many of his Roman Catholic admirers still 
think that it has been. In the way of external i impression 
or organized achievement he did not lay « master hand 
on the age. He showed more power of this kind when 
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he cawe back from Italy with the boast of the return- 
ing Achilles on his lips, to start the Tractarian move- 
ment, and to carry it forward until the same hand that 
had started it wrecked it on the famous Tract No. 90. 

The point of this Tract was the fine spinning of a 
dialectician rather than of a broadly organific or rectoral 
mind. As an indication of character it points, as the 
whole mass of Newman’s controversial writings do, to 
the conclusion that he was limited on the intellectual 
side in breadth and freedom and tended more to techni- 
cal and artificial lines of reasoning than te inner or sub- 
stantial reality. 

He was probably at his best as a preacher in the pulpit 
of St. Mary’s. Nothing published in this century sur- 
passes for deep, pathetic eloquence the closing effort of 
his brilliant ministrations, the sermon on ‘‘ The Parting 
of the Ways.” It has baunted the clerical imagination 
ever since, and been the original of endless imitations. 
There is a sonorous tone, a musical purity, a resistless 
flow, a poetic splendor and penetrating earnestness in 
some of these sermons which carry them high and free 
into the region where humanity breathes its common 
passion and God utters his voice. 

But after all there is not so much of Newman any- 
where else as in the Apologia pro Vita Sua. In the 
Apologia hetcucked the limit of his powess In say- 
ing this we do not mean to concur in the common 
opinion that Newman’s Apologia ground Canon Kings- 
ley to powder. It accomplished one object which the 
author intended, in vindicating his honesty, and another 
which he did not intend, in giving the world its great 
study of the mental and spiritual experiences which 
lead toward Rome. Charles Kingsley had raised ques- 
tions to which all this was no reply. Looking at the 
controversy from a broad Protestant and impersonal 
point of view, as Kingsley himself regarded it, we shall 
have to agree with the late Dean Stanley and cthers, 
thatif Newman made the points which concerned his 
personal integrity Kingsley made the points which con- 
cerned the interests of Protestantism. The Apologia, 
however, remains Newman’s great work. When we 
cast about for that which best represents him and by 
which he will be remembered and known we come 
back to the Apologia. 

This is of course an opinion which removes him from 
the class of men of action or achievement, and finds 
for him a place among men like Pascal perhaps, 
as some one has suggested. 

The Roman Catholics refer to Newman as their 
greatest convert in modern times, and well they may 
do sv; for he was, at least through all his Oxford days, 
almost too great a man for young students to grow 
up.freely under. The awe of his name is not yet 
wholly gone from the commons-room of the col- 
leges, but every once in awhile, when some one who 
knew him there undertakes to publish his recollect- 
ions, it breaks out afresh. Wherever English Cbhurch- 
men gathered to talk in those days there were trem- 
bling voices and anxious hearts, as if the flower of the 
Anglican Communion were about to betake them- 
selves to Rome. But Newman indulged no such illu- 
sions. He was genuine, simple, untheatrica], and made 
no note of consequences. He even foretold what 
actually occurred, that his secession would drive the 
crowd of partial sympathizers into stronger Anglican- 
ism. He must, however, have indulged the vision of a 
counter-Reformation that should bring the English 
Church back to Rome. His remark to Cardinal Wise- 
man, who had pressed him to be reconciled with 
Rome, that he had work to do in Englaud, is only 
one indication of the hope that lay dim and unrecog- 
nized behind his whole Tractarian movement. Yet 
Newman was nota man of illusions. Whatever dreams 
he may have indulged in were rudely dispelled by the 
publication of Tract No. 90. From that time he saw his 
ideas fade. Tractarianism dwindled to an ineffectual 
Puseyism; Puseyism shrank to a diminutive ritualism; 
and now both kave vanished into the enlarged vital- 
ity of aggressive Anglicanism. His political ideas—for 
Newman was a theologian of thetype who wish to have 
a hand in the direction of political affairs—led him away 
from the great liberaladvance. He hated the Reforma- 
tion, grew fierce against liberalism, and as to Dr. Arnold 
dropped the famous doubt, ‘‘ Is he a Caristian?” On all 
points the age he was fitted to influence so powerfully 
took its own course. His protest against Protestantism 
in Church, in State, in Philosophy, was from his new 
position ineffectual; for had he not gone into the camp 
from which only such oracles are expected ? 

When we turn to inquire what influence it remained 
for him to exert in the Roman Church and among the 
choicer spirits of that freer communion which is more 
catholic than creeds or sects, we shall see him again in 
the higher and purer light of his noblest character. New- 
man was not made for the contentions which compose 
the history of connection with the English Church. 
With all his acuteness he was too narrow, too limited, 
too technical, for a great logician. In his ‘* Grammar of 
Assent” he makes faith an act of will. He repeats the 
counsel of Keble to Arnold, who had doubts as to the 
Trinity: ‘‘ Preach the Trinity and you will believe in the 
Trinity.” He interpreted Butler’s doctrine that proba- 
bility is the rule of life into meaning that as you can- 








unreasonable what you believe ie. Onthis principle he 
was at last able to swallow the Mass, the Virgin, the 
saints, and modern miracles. 

This was acharacter which could not look well in 
the responsibility of active life; but it was one eminent- 
ly fitted to shine in the oratory at Birmingham. For 
such a life as this there was always a basis in Newman. 
He was yet an undisturbed Calvinistic evangelical when 
he resolved on a celibate life. The idealism which led 
him to invest the phenomena of Nature with a kind of 
holy personality was something akin to mysticism. As 
a preacher his heart was ever ready to burst into rap- 
ture. The saintly world lay always near him. His 
heart was full of it both on the ascetic and the mystic 
side. This is a character for which Rome provides the 
sanctuary and the training. The Protestant type of 
sainthood is active, missionary, busy to repair the 
waste, the wrong and misery of the world’s fierce moil- 
ing in pelf or power. Newman hated modern life. He 
could not endure the modern type of piety. On the 
open ground of rational argument bis reasons for re- 
treat to Rome will always strike a masculine intelligence 
as poor and pitiful; but viewed from the standpoint of 
spiritual psychology they are invested with the highest 
interest, and account for all the eager and fascinated 
attention which men have bestowed on the story. 
What he is not as the philosopher, the theologian, the 
prophet of the age, he is as the saint buried in the self- 
renunciation of his new creed and in the ascetic mysti- 
cism of his retreat at the Birmingham Oratory. 


+ 


THE TARIFF AND FEDERAL ELECTION BILLS. 


Bo1H of these bills, having been passed in the House 
of Representatives against asolid Democratic opposition, 
are now pending in the Senate, and have been for sev- 
eral weeks. The general principles involved in both, 
and sought to be realized, were incorporated into the 
Republican platform at the last Presidential election, 
and afterward affirmed by the people in electing a Re- 
publican President, and making both Houses of Con- 
gress Republican, Of the members composing the S-n- 
ate forty-seven are Republicans and thirty-seven are 
Democrats, giving a majority of ten to the Republican 
Party in that body. The Republicans in both Houses of 
Congress can, in spite of all Democratic opposition, pass 
any bill that they choose to pass. There is no want of 
Republican power in either House to compel ac ion on 
any question that may come before either. The respon- 
sibility for legislation is consequently with the Repub- 
lican Party, it being the party in power in all branches 
of the Government, and not with the Democrats. These 
facts no one can dispute. 

What then, in the light of these facts, is the trouble 
with the Republican Party in the Senate? Why is it 
that the Tariff bill has so long hung fire in that body? 
Why is it that Republican Senators, having held several 
caucuses, have, in each one, simply marched the army 
up hill, and then marched it down again? In short, 
why is it the Republican Senators seem so incompetent 
to exercise their own powers, and carry into effect the 
principles indorsed by the people at the last Presidential 
election ? 

One does not need to look long or far to find the an- 
swer to these questions. The Democrats in the Senate, 
tho in the minority, move in a solid column of opposi- 
tion, and mean that neither the Tariff bill nor the 
Federal Eelection bill shall become a iaw if they can 
prevent it. Their intention is to defeat both bills, and 
not to make either better, and then vote for it. To this 
end they are wasting the time of the Senate, and vir- 
tually filibustering, simply to prevent action. There is 
no difficulty in understanding their tactics. They are 
strong for the purpose in question by being united and 
persistently acting together, while the Republican Sen- 
ator?, on the other hand, are weak in confronting them 
and outvoting them by not being thus united. The Re- 
publicans have the power, but hitherto have not had 
the good sense and the requisite coherence to exercise 
it. They have allowed themselves to be hampered and 
practically fooled with by a solid and determined minor- 
ity. This tells the whole story in the compass of a nut- 
shell; and it is not a story that reflects any credit on the 
majority. The Republican Party, outside of the Senate, 
has for weeks been looking at this spectacle with regret 
and astonishment. 

Our advice to these Republican Senators is that 
they should hold another caucus, and not adjourn 
until they have definitely settled something that will 
extricate them from their present muddle. We advise 
those Senators who are disposed to make concessions 
to the Democrats, and virtually betray their own 
party, at once to quit this bad business. It is a posi- 
tion of weakness, if not of party treachery, and means 
no good to themselves, to the country, or the party. 
We still further advise Republican Senators so to 
change the rules of the Senate that they can, within a 
reasonable time, force action upon the two bills that 
are the bone of this party contention, and then in 
some form to pass both before the adjournment of 

Congress, 

All that is needed, in order to put this advice into 
practice, is pluck, fidelity to party principles and the 
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brains on the part of Republican Senators. If Con- 
gress adjourns without passing these two bills, the 
Democrats will of course rejoice over their victory 
won by a minority, and the Republican Party will 
suffer serious damage. Please, gentlemen, to think of 
what you are doing, how you appear in your party 
policy, and also of the effect upon the people in the 
event that you fail to fave the music and do what you 
have full power to do. We believe in the Republican 
Party, and hence urge you to the action that will best 
conserve its interests, and at the same time the inter- 
ests of the country. 


_ 


“ TYRANNICIDE.” 


SWINBURNE’s lines in the August Fortnightly Review 
entitled ‘‘ Russia; an Ode” are perhaps the most inter- 
esting and certainly the most startling poem of these 
last few weeks. It was suggested by an article by E. B. 
Lanin in a previous number of the same Review on 
‘*Russian Prisons,” the facts being drawn wholly from 
official reports. That article made out those prisons 
to be even worse, if that be possible, than Mr. Kennan’s 
papers had made them. The horrible cruelties and 
indecencies, With the incidents of death, and worse 
than death, are something to make one’s blood boil 
with indignation and take away all one’s self-control. 

The poem based on this account is in Swinburne’s 
strongest and most impassioned mood, recalling his 
poetic indignation at Napoleon. When Swinburne 
gets angry and righteously angry, he spares epithet no 
more than he spares the trieks of verse. After recount- 
ing the horrors of Russian prison and exile, he says: 

* Pity mad with passion, anguish mad with shame, 

(all aloud on justice by her darker name; 

Love grows hate for love’s sake; life takes death for guide. 

Night hath none but one red star—Tvrannicide.” 

Tne poem, then, is notking less than a justification, 
under the circumstances of Russian tyranny, of tyranni- 
cide. It concludes as follows: 








** God or man, be swift; hope sickens with delay: 
Smite, and send him howling down his father’s way! 
Fall, O fire of Heaven, and smite, as fire from Hell, 
Halls wherein men’s torturers, crowned and cowering dwell! 
These that crouch and shrink and shudder, girt with power— 
These that reign, and dare not trust one trembling hour— 
These omnipotent, whom terror curbs and drives— 
These whose life reflects in fear their victim’s lives— 
These whose breath sheds poison worse than plague’s thick 

breath— 

These whose reign is ruin, these whose word is death, 
These whose will turns Heaven to Hell, and day to night, 
These, if God’s hand smite not, how shall ma:’s not smite ?’ 


So from hearts by horror withered as by fire 
Surge the strains of unappeasable desire; 
Sounds that bid the darkness lighten, lit for death; 
Bid the lips wnose breath was doom yield up their breath; 
Down the way of Czars, awhile in vain deferred, 
Bid the Second Alexander light the Third. 
How for shame shall men rebuke them? how may we 
Blame, whose fathers died, and slew, to leave us free? 
We, tho all the world cry gut upon them, know, 
Were our strife as theirs, we could not strikt but so; 
Could not cower, and could not kiss the hands that smite; 
Could not meet them armed in sunlit battle’s light. 
Dark as fear and red as hate tho morning rise, 
Life it is that conquers; death it is that dies.” 
lt is a very small point to make that this ends any possi- 
blechance that Swinburne ever had of being made Poet 
Laureate. The occupants of a throne do not make a 
man Laureate who justifies the slaughter of Czars, and 
much less one who points back with triumph to the exe- 
cution of a predecessor, The question which such a 
poem brings before us is not one of poetical form, of 
the possibility of wedding indignant passion with smooth 
verse. We donot care to raise the question whether 
such voluble passion can properly be called poetry; the 
real question is the deeper one, as to what is the proper 
feeling that one should exercise toward those who are 
responsible for such horrors as have been no doubt 
correctly described by Mr. Kennan and Mr. Lanin. 

We all justify the execution of Charles I. The execu- 
tion of Maximilian i3 a nearly parallel case. A revolu- 
tion may establish a new government and may execute 
a tyrant who has been guilty of crimes against the peo- 
ple. In this case the forms of law are followed, altho it 
be a law which is a rebellion against the lawful author- 
ities which preceded it. It deposes and executes the 
tyrant who had on his side all the law there was, and it 
is justified in doing so. It would seem then, as is often re- 
marked, that success justifies revolution, and this success 
of a revolution justifies accompanying tyrannicide. That 
is as far as we think the conscience of the people can be 
persuaded to go. And yet since the time of Tarquin the 
slaughter of tyrants has glorified heroes. Charlotte 
Corday is certainly a popular heroine. And the fact 
that their effort was almost hopeless and might end only 
in their own execution has not prevented people from 
giving them the meed of praise. And yet, on the other 
hand, the tyrant Gessler, who is shot by some William 
Tell, must have been guilty of some personal atrocious 
cruelty toward the person who avenges it in order to 
justify the act. A person or an organization that should 
attempt to put out of the way the head of a passable or 
an endurable government on account of evils which ex- 
ist under it, would receive the reprobation of all right 
thinking men. 


Its government is more tyrannical, and the execution 
of justice, or rather injustice, is more atrocious; its 
systematic murder of prisoners, innocent and guilty, is 
more enormous and sbamelers than that of any other 
country from Britain to Dahomey. Its late edict 
against the Jews is only another illustration of what is 
the very essence of the government, intolerant and bar- 
barous. It does not deserve to exist. A revoluticn 
would be a hundred times justified if there were any 
chance of its being successful. But there is no such 
chance at present, and we cannot therefore justify the 
poem of Swinburne’s. 

But much less can we justify a mild, mealy-mouthed, 
indifferent feeling toward the Russian Government, and 
the Czar as its representative. It is bad to kill Czars; 
it is vastly more criminal to be guilty of the crimes for 
which Alexander II suffered death. So far as we 
know, his murder did no good. To incite conspirators 
or patriots, if we may better call them so, to slaughter 
Alexander III, would be even more foolish than crimi- 
nal, And more foolish and criminal still is the sense- 
less, heartless, cold-blooded cruelty which refuses to see 
cruelty when it is committed, and cares nothing for it, 
and honors and glorifies the tyrant. May the good God 
hasten the day when there shall be no tryannous Czar 
in Russia. 
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Editorial Votes. 


ONE of the most striking things in this week’s INDE- 
PENDENT is the quite informal and extemporary address at 
Saratoga by Dr. Cuyler, on Webster and Lincoln. Weare 
sure our readers will greatly enjoy it. It is crisp and full 
of anecdote. Dr. H. A. Nelsen gives similar anecdotes of 
General Fisk’s life; Bishop Hurst treats of the literary 
treasures in Cologne; Mrs. Stoddard has summer notes 
from Deertield; Dr. Scbaff discusses the Popery clauses in 
the Westminster Confession: and Professor Béhl of the 
University of Vienna, criticises Dr. Schaff and the whole 
revision action of the General Assembly; the Cathedral 
just completed at Ulm is described by a son of our old 
Methodist contributor, Dr. Hatfield, and Dr. Pentecost 
has an interesting religious sketch. The Countess von 
Krockow offers some admirable political notes from Berlin, 
and Professor Bowne concludes his Notes on Philosophy. 
Miss Lippman’s story is unusally sweet; and we must also 
call attention to Mr. Goodridge’s story, and to the poetry. 
The departments are full and complete, and the paper ap- 
pears to us to be unusually interesting. Next week we 
shall have to enlarge again for articles on railroads. 








WE utter a word of warning which we wish the Senate 
to hear. There is, we learn, real danger that a trade will 
be made by which, after passing the Tariff bill; Congress 
will adjourn without passing the bill forbidding the use of 
the mails to the Lottery Company. We want to say to Sen- 
ator Quay and to Senator Aldrich, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, that this must not be. It would be a lasting 
infamy to them 1n particular, and to the Senate in general. 
The friends of the Lottery are not squeamish about means 
and influence, and they will kill the bill that.would kill 
their villainous business if they can. But we earnestly hope 
that the Senate will have decency enough to see that this 
important bill, which the President and the Postmaster- 
General have so earnestly recommended, is passed. Let it 
not be neglected. There isnothing more important. 


ABSENTEEISM from their seats, on the part: of members 
of both Houses of Congress, without leave of absence, and 
without reasonable excuse, has recently become afross 
neglect of duty. The business of Congress has been seri- 
ously delayed and embarrassed thereby. It has repeatedly 
been found to be a fact upon roll-call that a constitutional 
quorum was not present. Weare aware that the sessiun 
has been continued for about nine months; and yet much 
important business remains to be done. Section 40 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States contains the follow- 
ing provision: 

“The Secretary of the Senate and Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House, respectively, shall deduct from the monthly payments 
of each member or delegate the amount of his salary for each 
day that he has been absent from the Senate or House, respect- 
ively, unless such member or delegate assigns, as the reason 
for such absence, the sickness of himself or of some member of 
his family.” 
This statute is mandatory, and in every case coming with- 
in its provision, it should be rigidly applied. Thereis no 
good reason why the Government should pay members 
of Congress for services which they do not render, and do 
not even attempt to render. Cut down their pay for the 
omission of duty; and if this will not correct the evil, then 
let asterner and more efficient remedy be applied. The 
evil, which for a series of years has been increasing, de- 
mands a remedy. No one who is negligent and remiss in 
his attendance upon the sessions of Congress, has a moral 
right to be a member of that body. Heis not faithful to 
his constituents or to the country. 





THE learned Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., writes us: 


In the issue of the 3ist July, the Rev. Dr. Schaff has an in- 
teresting pap -r onthe “ Calvinistic System.” In one part of it, 
speaking of the decree of reprobation, he says: ** which Calvin 
himself significantly calls a decretum horribile.” Twice after- 
ward he uses in quotation marks the word horrible, and men- 
tions the “ horrible decree,” thus clearly indicating his opinion 
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that this is a correct translation of the Latin phrase. 
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I respectfully ask if this is possible. Can any sane man main- 
tain and defend a doctrine which he beJieves and confesses to be 
horrible? Many an accusation has beer brought against John 
Calvin, but never has any one charged him with a lack of brains. 
I insist, therefore, that he could not really have said what he is 
charged with saying. The word horribile both in classic and in 
ecclesiastical Latin has two senses, one being horrible, the other 
awful. It seems only reasonable to hold that the great Reformer 
used the word in the latter. Reprobation is indeed awful, but, if 
it be adoctrine of God’s Word, it is not horrible, and the same 
may be said of the endlessness of future punishment. 

Moreover, Calvin was a pious man, as I think everybody 
admits. Could a devout man attribute to the Most Holy God a 
decree which he believed to be deserving of abhorrence? Surely 
this question admits of but one answer. 

As toDr. Schaff’s repeated couplirg of reprobation and pre- 
terition as if they were one and the same thing, this only shows 
that a mancan be an extremely clever Church historian without 
being either a theologian or a logician. But his translation of 
horribile seems to me senseless and impossible, altho the blunder 
has been perpetrated for generations by the ignobile pecus of Ar- 
minian sectaries. 

“The ignobile pecus of Arminian sectaries’’ is hardly flat- 
tering language. 


THE Rev. Charles C. Starbuck is doing excellent work in 
various quarters by spreading missionary intelligence. In 
The Missionary Review he epitomizes the reports of Ger- 
man and French Societies, and makes some weighty obser- 
vations. Take this: 

“Persecution along the Baltic and fiendish cruelty in Siberia 
—the orthodox Czar seems to be doing his best to render Anti- 
christ superfluous by anticipating him.” 

Again, after mentioning how, in Basuto Land, South Afri- 
ca, the Roman Catholic mission was complained of by the 
French Protestant mission for patronizing demoralizing 
heathen customs, such as the purchase of wives, which the 
Protestant mission had proscribed in its congregations, and 
that they were “assailed in their moral position by what 
the missionaries regarded as an Ultramontanism ready to 
ally itself even with heathenism if only it can have the 
Evangelical Church,” Mr. Starbuck comments: 

“This consideration makes it of vital significance whether 
here at home Romanism shall poison Catholicism, or Catholi- 
cism shall reduce Romanism to its lowest terms. The Baltimore 
archbishopric seems to stand for the lattereffort; the New York 
archbishopric for the former.” 

This reminds us that the August number of The Illustrated 
Catholic Mission has an addreas by the Abbot Francis to 
the girls in his Zulu Industrial school. After telling them 
that this is not achildren’s house, for they are too old; nor 
a ladies’ school, for they are not ladies; nor a nunnery, for 
they ‘‘are not the material for such a choice article”’ as 
nuns, he tells them that it isa school to learn work in, that 
* pew-comers will, of course, receive an amount of school- 
ing,’’ but the elder girls must learn manual labor, which is 
of more importance for girls than book learning. He says: 
*“*Itis neither good nor necessary that the girls make such an 
extensive study of book-subjects as the boys. We have already 
found by experience how unbearably proud those girls become, 
who have obtained an unusual quantity of book-learning, so as 
to be able to stand on a par with the boys.” 

He says they are there to prepare to make good wives until 
which time the school will be their refuge. Then the Ab- 
bot talks about purchasing wives; and having given the 
Protestant missionaries’ complaint, we think it fair to 
give the Catholic side as it is publicly stated by them 
among the Zulus. The Abbot now addresses the parents 
of the girls: 


** The oxen, the precious oxen which you men expect to receive 
in exchange for your daughters you shall all obtain. Never- 
theless, it isno longer permitted to sellyourchildren. Thatisa 
very great sin, bearing a similarity to that called simony, inas- 
much as every human being has been purchased for God by the 
Precious Blood of our Saviour; and we have no right to trade in 
what belongs toGod, For the same reason it is equally unlaw- 
ful for anybody to buy a human being; that is, to offer a price 
for him or her. Both one and the other are a disgraceful God- 
robbing trade in souls. If native girls had no souls, then, of 
course, they could be put up as oxen or geese. 

“In what manner, therefore, shall the father regard the cat- 
tle he obtains on account of his daughter? Not as a profit pro- 
duced on her, nor as a price for her; but purely as aspecies of 
complimentary wedding present, excluding all bargaining or 
trading,” 


But the arrangements he says, must all be made by the 
young man with the director of the school who will give 
consent if they are “‘good children,” and not with the father; 
“with that gentleman he has no more business to 
transact.’’ After having chosen his bride and got the con- 
sent of the director, and arranged with him what oxen 
shall be paid to the father as a complimentary wedding 
present, “consulting nobody, neither the father nor the 
mother, the sister or the brother, the local chief or the 
local policeman,’’ he may “in spite of fathers, mothers and 
brothers, obtain his lawful wife.’’ Ifa method parallel to 
this obtains farther North among the wilder savages of 
Basuto Land, we are not surprised that the French Prot- 
estant missionaries suppose the Catholic priests to en- 
courage the heathen practice of selling their daughters. 


CHARLES LORING BRACE, founder and head of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, whose death in Switzerland was re- 
ported last week, was one of those rare men whom Divine 
Providence seemed to have framed and endowed for their 
work. By his father, John Pierce Brace, of Litchfield, 
head of the then leading female school in the country, 
founded by Mary Pierce and her sister, he was connected 
with the good old stock of Connecticut. He was graduated 
at Yale in 1826, and studied theology in Union Seminary. 
He was never settled in the parochial ministry, but in his 
earlier days often preached, and later, when deeply engaged 
in his great work for the poor children of the American 
metropolis, found the pulpit a ready and effective means 
of stirring up interest in his Christian work. He went to 
Europe in 1850 fora pedestrian tour with Mr. Frederick Law 
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winter in Berlin, and traveled in various directions, study- 
ing the condition of the masses and the European institu- 
tions for the relief and training of the poor. He brought 
back with him what became the central idea of his life, that 
wise charity must begin at the bottom with the children of 
the poor. His history from that time was the modification 
and expansion of that idea, down to its organization in the 
institutions and methods which not only survive him but 
have a permanent vitality of theirown. Personally he was 
aman of great gentleness and sweetness, but concealed 
beneath this exterior a bold, enterprising and almost inno- 
vating nature. He had a genuine American intolerance of 
vested rights which are vested wrongs, combined witha 
sturdy New England confidence in the common sense of 
mankind. Tho his life layin the darkest circles of hu- 
manity, he was never bitter in what he said or thought; in 
fact, he seemed to be far more occupied withthe good that 
had been done than with the wrongs that caused all the 
misery. In mind and spirit he was always young, and his 
character seemed to grow richer, purer and deeper as he 
advanced. The love of Nature, which began with him asa 
young man, and continued almost as a passion to the last, 
carried him, summer after summer, into the wilds of New 
York or New England. His early books were successful, but 
the recently published ‘‘ Gesta Christi” and ‘The Un- 
known God”’ show better the breadth of his reading and 
the depth, power and boldness of his thought. 


AS we anticipated, the House bas receded from its posi- 
tion on the Original Package question and has adopted the 
Senate bill, which was signed by the President on Friday 
last and isnow alaw. The bill reads as follows: 

“ That all fermented, distilled or other intoxicating liquors or 

liquids, transported into any State or Territory for use, con- 
sumption, sale or storage, shall, on arrival in such State or 
Territory (or remaining therein), be subject to the operation 
and effect of the laws of such State or Territory, enacted in the 
exercise of the police powers, to the same extent and in the 
same manner as tho such liquor or liquids had been produced 
in such State or Territory; and shall not be exempt therefrom 
by reason of being introduced therein in original packages or 
otherwise.” 
We have expressed a preference for the House substitute; 
but the sentiment of the Senate was so strong against it 
that the House was constrained to yield. The House bill 
was a broader bill embracing other articles of commerce 
than that of intoxicants, and giving the same relief to 
States which have laws against the sale of oleomargarine 
and other commodities, as to those which have laws 
against the sale of intoxicants. The bill has been passed 
in direct response to the demands of public sentiment. 
Whether it will meet the emergency and give the relief 
demanded remains to be seen. We must wait until test 
cases are made under it and the Supreme Court of the 
United States passes upon it. But we are heartily glad 
Congress has taken action. It deserves the thanks of the 
country. 


THE Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections has 
prepared and presented a substitute for the Lodge Election 
bill as passed by the House. The substitute i3 a much 
shorter and simpler bill, and is in many respects to be pre- 
ferred. The clause which has been objected to as providing 
for the presence of troops at the polls has been stricken out, 
as also the provision for a house-to-house canvass. The 
penal offenses have been simplitied and the punishments 
modified. The substance of the bill as it is now before the 
Senate is thus given by Senator Hoar: 


“Whenever application is made to a Judge of a Circuit Court 
for the inspection of the election in any town or city of 20,000 in- 
habitants or upward, or of any county, township, parish or 
precinct, officers may be appointed for that purpose, three in 
each precinct, of whom not more than two shall be of one politi- 
cal party. It is made their duty to supervise, inspect and wit- 
ness the election; but the registration and the election and the 
certification of the result thereof are left in the hands of the 
local authorities. 

“ When inspection is provided for a whole Congressional dis- 

trict, however, there shall be three State Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the court, not more than two of whom shall be of one 
political party, who shall issue a certificate of the result of the 
election in that district. The certificate thus made shall be used 
by the Clerk of the House in making up his roll of members 
Any person who shall make under oath a statement that he be- 
lieves he is entitled to a certificate of election may have the case 
examined by the Judge ofa Circuit Court, If that Judge find that 
the certificate of the Commissioners is n ot correct he shal! issue 
a certificate, and that certificate shall be fina!, until the case is 
acted upon by the House of Representatives. It shall be prima- 
facte evidence of the right of the person named therein toa seatin 
the House. The rest of the provisions are merely an extension of 
the law which has been enforced in New, York State for anumber 
of years.” 
We most sincerely hope that the bill will be passed. The 
prospect for this is improving, notwithstanding the loud 
outcry against it. The boycott movement was short-lived, 
and the re-action from it has rather helped to crystalize 
public sentiment in favor of it. The House will probably 
make no difficulty in agreeing to the changes made by the 
Senate. We want to see this bill made a law before Con- 
gress adjourns. 





THE annual meeting at the State Capitol of the Louisi- 
ana Farmers’ Alliance will have a good effect in the lot- 
tery discussion. The president of the Alliance, in opposi- 
tion to its expressed vote, favored the lottery, and after 
four years’ service as president he has been compelled to 
resign, and his admission as a member at the annual 
meeting was vigorously opposed. His successor in his 
opening address warmly eulogized those members of the 
State Legislature who had voted against the ‘lottery, and 
urged that opposition to it be madea condition of mem- 
bership. He did not favor the organization of a Third 
Party so long asthe Negro question was before them. 
Among those who visited the convention was Samuel M. 
Robinson, member of Congress, who had gone down “to 
look at his fences.’”’” He told a reporter that while he 





would make a fight for the nomination, it. would not be 
of such a nature as to give rise to party strife, that ‘‘in the 
event of the passage of the Federal Election bill by Con- 
gress the unite’ efforts of the Democracy would be re- 
quired to carry the district.’”” That means that the law 
would be effective and the Negroes would be able to vote, 
which is as strong an argument for the law as we have 
heard, 


.-.- When a Congressman goes home toward the end of 
the session to see that he is not crowded out by some rival, 
we can perhays pardon him. But the explanation which 
The Tribune gives of some absenteeism is one that heaps 
disgrace on those who are guilty. It says: ‘* There has been 
a suspicion that the cause of some of the sort of absentee- 
ism alluded to might be found in the attractions of a res- 
taurant within a short distance of the Capito], and the 
suspicion may be to some extent well founded. But anoth_ 
er cause is alleged to exist, and to have been discovered; it 
is card-playing in some of the committee rooms when the 
House is in session. Pokerand whist are the attractions 
which are said to have become so seductive as to have made 
grave statesmen forget their duties even in times of emer- 
gency.”” Men of both parties, it says, are equally guilty. 
If this is the fact, it is an outrage on their constituents 
and the country; and the men ought to be followed and 
reported and dishonorably discharged by their constitu- 
ents. 


....Here is a fact more than interesting; it is impor- 
tant. Itis thestatement made by Superintendent Porter 
about the relative efficiency of the male and female clerks 
in counting with an electrical machine: the pepulation re- 
turns made by the Census enumerators: 

“ The average number counted by the women clerks was 9,590 
families, or 47,950 persons: and by the men clerks 6,587 families, 
or 32.935 persons. Thus it will be seen that the women averaged 
nearfy one-half more than the men. [tis also worth noting that 
of the 43 that counted more then 10,000, 38 were women and only 
five men. These facts and, indeed, the record of the entire six 
weeks, show that women are better adapted for this particular 
work than men. They are more exact in touch, more expedi- 
tious in handling the schedules, more at home in adjusting the 
delicate mechanism of the machine, and apparently more am- 
bitious to make a good record.”’ 

Now ifthe male clerk is the average male, and the female 
clerk the average female, the case seems ended. “ Dux 
femina facti.”’ 


.... The English-speaking countries need more cardinals. 
The United States has but one, and Canada butone. The 
death of Cardinal Newman leaves but two for Great Brit- 
ain of whom Cardinal Howard is past service, and only 
Cardinal Manning, an old man, in active labor. In Great 
Britain there will be a contest for the honor between the 
Irish and the English; and we presume one will be a partisan 
of the Irish claims, and the other an opponent. The 
Church Progress reports that the archbishops, in their late 
meeting in Boston, agreed to ask the Pope to give a Cardi- 
nal’s hat to Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis. It is a very 
pretty way to ask that the United States may have two 
cardinals; for Archbishop Kenrick was eighty-six years old 
last Monday. The succession could then goto some ambi- 
tious prelate like Archbishop Corrigan. It would be better 
for the Church if it went to Philadelphia or St. Paul. 


.... The Interior scolds us a little for giving statistics 
for the Presbyterian Churches nearly a year old. It is 
easily explained. Our first exhibits were published in the 
month of May. For the last two or three years they have 
been delayed till July by the tardiness of the Congrega- 
tional statistics. This year they were published the last 
week in July, two weeks before the Presbyterian statistics 
were ready. The statistics we publish, everybody should 
understand, are for 1889 or returned in 1889. The Interior 
should know that the statistical year of the Presbyterian 
Churches is not the same as that of most other denomina- 
tions. We wish it would try its hand at the work and see 
if it cannot do better than we. We should like the chance 
of criticising it. 


.... The Rev. J. Gibson Gantt writes to The Churchman, 
telling#how admirably his church in St. Mary’s, Md., man- 
ages the colored question. The Negroes, he says, are 
treated in a Christian way. When the galleries are over- 
crowded they are assigned pews on the floor. The ordi- 
nances of the Gospel they receive with their white breth- 
ren; they are treated kindly and ‘‘act becomingly,” and 
‘*show deference and respect’’ to white men and women. 
There is no crossing the barriers; but as they “obtain 
positions of social elevation in their own race,’’ they “‘ be- 
come more polite and deferential to white people.” It is 
quite idyllic. 


....Judge Lacombe, of the United States Circuit Court 
for this State, in a recent construction of the act of Con- 
gress prohibiting the importation of aliens under a con- 
tract to perform labor in this country, held that a woman 
who is engaged asa milliner is not a ‘‘professional artist’’ 
within the exception made bythe act, and hence that the 
law applies to such a woman. He is probably right in his 
interpretation of this unnecessary and sillylaw. One hope 
is that Congress will, some time in the course of this cen- 
tury, have the good sense to repeal the law altogether. 


.... We have no doubt as to the power of the Legislature 
of this State to provide that the infliction of capital pun- 
ishment shall be in private, and not in public, and, to this 
end, to provide when, where, and in the presence of what 
persons, it shall be done. Bat when the Legislature, as is 
done in the present law of the State, makes it a misde- 
meanor for any newspaper to publish “the details of any 
such execution,” then, in our judgment, it invades the 
constitutional liberty of the press. This part of the law 
should be repealed. 


...Railway corporations and their employés would do 
well to remember that they are engaged in the performance 
of a public function in which the whole community has a 











vital interest, and that, when they quarrel with each 
other, and a strike results therefrom, great inconvenience 
and damage are thereby imposed on the people at large. 
The people have a right to protect themselves by law 
against such inconvenience and damage, and to punish 
offenders against the general weal; and this right they 
should exercise. 


....Senator Edmunds, who has been rather a stickler for 
“Senatorial courtesy,” has at last come to the conclusion 
that, when a minority of the Senate virtually play the fili- 
bustering game under the disguise of ‘‘unlimited debate,” 
as the means of preventing the majority from acting ona 
subject, and in this way seek to defeat legislation alto- 
gether, it is time for the majority to exercise its power, and 
bring the right of debate within proper limits. We con- 
gratulate the Senator upon this discovery. 


....A Colorado correspondent of one of our religious 
papers, speaking of one of the silver works, “ in which ex- 
Senator Hill is interested,’’ says the weekly product varies 
from $90,000 to $98,000; and that ‘‘the recent action of 
Congress added more than seven thousand dollars to the 
value of the weekly product.” Congress has shown a spe- 
cial benevolence to producers of silver, having agreed to 
buy about all their product, at what price it had to pay for 
it. 


...-Count Bismarck says: 

“*Cigar smoking I have given up altogether, of course under 
advice. It is debilitating and bad for the nerves. An inveterate 
smoker, such as I used to be, gets through 100,000 cigars in his 
life, if he reaches a fairaverage age. But he would live longer 
and feel better all the time if he did without them.” 

Cigar smokers, who value life, good health, strong nerves 
aud sound sleep, will do well to follow Bismarck’s wise ex- 
ample. 


...-lt is a little curious that we publish in the same week 
an article by Dr. Schaff, and one by Professor Bohl, of the 
University of Vienna, in which Dr. Schaff’s position and 
influence are seriously attacked. Dr. Boh] isnoted for his 
extreme confessional strictness. We are informed that he 
has been so dissatisfied with the theological position of his 
own Church that he has withdrawn from attendance at 
religious worship, and baptizes his own children. 


.... The Central Railroad strike, tho all over in this city, 
yet drags along in a feeble way in Albany and other 
places. It is very unfortunate that some of the Pinkerton 
men employed to protect workmen and trains have lost 
their heads and shot at a threatening crowd unnecessarily. 
But it is an outragethat Mayors and Governors make it 
necessary -to employ Pinkerton men to defend private 
property. 


...-It is weil known that the Post-office has, for years 
been virtually a lottery agent in the intérests of the scoun- 
drels and blacklegs who compose the Louisiana Lottery 
Company, and who have become millionaires by swindling 
the people. Itis time for Congress to put an end to this 
monstrous abuse of the United States mail. Let there be 
no failure to enact the necessary law at this session of 
Congress. 


....The more the facts are sifted down to reality in re- 
spect to the Kemmler execution the more evident it is that 
the death penalty by electricity is a perfectly feasible 
method of infliction, and in every way preferable to hang- 
ing by the rope. We have no idea that the State will go 
back to the old mode of choking murderers to death. That 
is a barbarism that should long since have been abandoned. 


....Any one who reads Swinburne’s poem, ‘‘ Russia; an 
Ode,’’ will be struck not simply by the consonantal allit- 
erations and the vowel assonances, which are peculiarly 
Swinburnean and to be expected, but also by the amazing 
preponderance of short Saxon words. Take these two lines: 

“These whose will turns Heaven to Hell and day to night, 

These if God’s hand smite not, how shall man’s not smite?” 


.... Speaking of the abominable Anti-Jewish edict just 
promulgated by the Russian Government, The American 
Israelite indignantly says: 


“We can but admire the long-suffering of the Almighty that 
he does not sweep from the earth that Sodom and Gomorrah, 
that this Gog u-Magog is not crushed upon the mountains of 
Israel. It will come as sure as there is a God in Heaven.” 


..-. It is reported that in Iowa no less than 15,000 saloons 
went into the ‘original package’’ business in the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, and that since the passage of the 
“original package” bill by Congress, nearly all of them 
have summarily closed up their business. The law has 
certainly brought great relief to that State, if such be the 
facts. 


....The Southwestern Christian Advocate is the organ 
of the Northern Methodist Church, and is edited by an able 
colored man, Dr. Albert. It earnestly favors the control 
by the the United States Government of all federal elec- 
tions; but it does not want this dependent on petitions by 
defenseless Negroes who will be shot for asking for it. 


.... There is an actual split in the Democratic Party in 
South Carolina, and each side is likely to call in the aid of 
the Negroes. Now if the Republican Negroes have the 
good sense to help one faction against the other, they may 
do themselves as great a service as they did in Virginia 
when the Democratic schism came there. 


....-The advice of General Butler to the veterans, who 
were in Boston last week, to get all they could squeeze out 
ef the Government met with the general contempt it de- 
served. The meeting was a very successful and pleasant 
one. 


....-The Argentine Government proposes to issue $50,000,- 
000 of paper currency, which is about as wise as giving more 
rum to a man whois already dying with delirium tremens, 
The country is flooded with such currency, 
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WEBSTER AND LINCOLN. 


A TALK, 
At SARATOGA Speines, N. Y., THURSDAY EVENING, AUGUST 147TH, 1890, 


BY THEO, L, CUYLER, D.D., 


“ BRETHREN,” said an old Negro preacher, “I’ve got a three 
dollar sermon, I’ve got a two dollar sermon, and I’ve got a dollar 
and a half sermon; I want this indelicate audience to take up @ 
collection, and then [ will know which is the easiest to give you.” 
[Laughter.] ‘ 

Iam quite sure that this audience deserves a great deal more 
than a three-dollar talk; but you may expect nothing more than 
rambling utterances in reference to the two most extraordinary 
men our country has ever produced. In oneor twe summer 
homes—this one pre-eminently—it has been my custom for many 
years to give such talks as may be perhaps a little contribution 
to the entertainment of my fellow-guests. A few weeks agol 
spent an hour in recalling reminiscences of Gladstone and 
Spurgeon on the other side of the water,and perhaps in these 
talks I have more oftén recalled the notabilities of those coun- 
tries than of our own. To-night let us talk about two of our own 
countrymen. Inthe first century of American history the two 
foremost men were Washington and Franklin, with Alexander 
Hamilton aneasythird. Inthe second century of our Ameri- 
can history the two foremost men were Webster and: Lincoln, 
with Henry Clay as the easy third. Daniel Webster came up 
from the ranks, cradled on the rocks. He started with no other 
advantage in life than the mountains of New Hampshire and 
his own vast mountain of a head. He was a poor hard-working 
boy. Nearly all of our great men have beensuch. Webster, inthe 
hight of his fame, when traveling in the West, haa a brawny old 
man come up to him and say: “ Be you the little black Dan that 
used to hold horses before his father’s tavern in Salisbury?” 
** Yes.’’said Mr. Webster, with conscious pride, rejoicing tbat 
he had risen from that lowty place to become what he was—the 
giant of the American Senate. When he was a student at Dart- 
mouth, tall, large-eyed, splendid-looking fellow, with teeth as 
white as a hound, Archibald Alexander, on a trip through New 
England, stopped over there and preached an eloquent sermon 
to the boys; and Webster listened to it with rapt attention. 
Years rolled by. One day when a Princeton commencement 
was going forward Mr. Webster, passing by one of the stations, 
said to Governor Pennington: “‘I want to go over to Princeton 
very much for I got my LL.D. from there, but I haven’t time to 
stop now; but if you see old Dr. Alexander tell him when I was 
a boy at Dartmouth College [ remember a very remarkable ser- 
mon he preached to us students.”” A few nights afterward some 
one at Princeton saw Dr. Alexander and told him of the inci- 
dent. Dr. Alexander said, in his modest way: “ Why, 
Governor Pennington tried to te!l me something on the stage the 
other day. Wasthat it?” ‘ Yes,” said his informant; “do you 
remember Mr. Webster?” “Ob, perfectly,” said he; “and when 
I first saw bim I remarked,‘ That young man will some day be 
heard of.’” There were the great preacher and the great states- 
man meeting for the first time. 

Daniel Webster was one of the most magnificent men in 
physique, I suppose, that ever trod this continent. I know 
there were no end of stories told about him. Mr. Carlyle said 
of the great Norseman, as he called him, that his eyes looked 
like great large anthracite furnaces that needed blowing up. He 
was the man of whom it was once said that he was a great im- 
postor. Why? Because it was impossible for that man to be 
as great as he looked. WhenIwas a boy I was walking across 
the Battery, in New York, one day, when somebody said to me: 
“Hurry up; Webster has just gone by.” I pushed on through 
the crowd, and I saw the imperial man sitting in a carriage, 
clad, as was his habit then, in a blue coat with metal buttons— 
the old Whig uniform; and as he turned around, why,I shall 
never forget his magnificent eyes! I felt as if 1 was gazing at 
Jupiter Oiympus! 

Once when he was asked, ** What do you consider the greatest 

speech of your life?” he said: ‘* Mr. Everett, who has done me 
the honor to edit my works, said my speech on the Sub-Treasury 
was my greatest effort. You know my countrymen recall my 
reply to Hayne as the one they like best; but I always have “elt 
the most pride in my maiden speech on the old Plymouth 
Rock.” It was there that he uttered the most eloquent lan- 
guage in regard to the evils of the African slave trade. The 
Hayne speech is, of course, one of the greatest historical scenes 
in American history. The other day I was in Boston and I 
went through Faneuil Hall, where they keep the American 
blood warm in your veins by recalling these old historical events. 
There the whole end ofaroom is occupied with that great 
picture of Webster replying to Hayne. There he was, with the 
giants of that day gathered around him. Webster took two 
days to deliver the speech. It has been said that it was an ex- 
tempore speech. It was not. The main points he had gotten 
together and pigeon-holed months before, to use when the occa- 
sion arose. So when Hayne opened fire upon him, Mr. Webster 
had only to take from their pigeon-holes these notes, which 
made the backbone of that remarkable speech. I suppose his 
magnificent closing passage he must have caretully prepared. 
I have talked with old men who were there and heard his reply, 
and they said that the Senate Chamber was packed to such a 
degree that it was almost impossible to breathe. There, right 
behind Vice-President Calhoun’s seat was Dixon, of Alabama, 
aman who weighed about four hundred pounds. His seat was 
built for him. He had got so far; but he couldn’t get any 
farther. There he sat down like a Dutch sloop in the mud at 
low tide. [Laughter.] He took out his knife and cut a hole 
through the stained glass at Mr. Calhoun’s right. That is pre- 
served to this day as a relic of the occasion. He sat there and 
peeked through and saw the great orator as he delivered that 
impassioned address. Old Dr. Condit, of New Jersey, a great 
friend of Webster, used to describe the scene. ‘ Oh,” said he, 
“when Webster delivered that glorious tribute to Massachusetts: 
* There is old Massachusetts, and there is Lexington, and there 
is Bunker Hill, and there they will be forever,’ the Mas- 
sachusetts men just broke down and cried like children” 

There is one part of that speech in which he let out his wrath. 
Woodbury, of New Hampshire, had supplied Hayne with some 
material of a petty partisan sort for use in his attack, and 
Webster knewit. So, suddenly turning to Woodbury, he said: 
**T have not searched in the sewers of the past, I employ no 
scavengers to aid me,” and, pointing his finger at Woodbury as 
he uttered this, Woodbury bowed his head as if a cannon-ball 
had struck bim. 

Well, tnat grand speech stands to-day as the high-water 
mark of forensic eloquence in America; and I do believe that in 
no century has any orator surpassed Webster’s reply to Hayne 

In sarcasm he was tremendous. When he got mad he was 
awful to behold. His eyes seemed to shoot fire. When Inger- 
soll, of New York, charged him witha dishonorable transac- 
tion he was furious. He came into the Senate Chamber, and 


turning to Ingersoll, he looked as if he would like to tear him 
limb from limb. A gentleman who was present at the time told 
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speech.’”’ Soon after, Webster had a fight with Dickinson, and 
humbled him so that Dickinson made an apology. Then Web- 
ster arose and said: “‘I will let you go”—much as a great dog 
would drop a little cur after giving him agood shaking. Dick- 
inson thought he would curry favor with him after that, and 
he arose one day and said: “* The distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, whose eloquence rivals that of Cicero, and 
whose”— He got that far when Webster interposed and said, 
audibly: “ Oh, get out.” Well, that brought down the house, 
and, of course, ended Dickinson’s speech. [Laughter-} 

Toward the close of his great career Webster went down to 
Marshfield to die. He lived much of his life there, and, while 
he was a great statesman, he was aiso a great sportsman. He 
loved to fish and to hunt. When he was Secretary of State, and 
was being importuned by a politician, it is related of him that 
he turned to a yacht lying in the offing and said; “ See that 
sail? Come with me and I will show you how we will catch the 
wind.” 

He used to go to a man down in Fulton Street and get his 

fishing tackle and his hunting toggery. That man told meonce 
that he always hated to have Webster come in, because he never 
thought of paying for anything. [Laughter.] Still that man 
liked to have his trade, too, because it was a great thing to have 
it known that he supplied Danie! Webster with his implements 
of fishing and hunting. 
When Webster went fishing or gunning he always wore an 
enormous slouch hat, with his trousers tucked into his boots, 
and a great shaggy coat. One day when hunting in the 
marshes down in Massachusetts he came to a little stream 
that he couldn’t cross. He spied a man ina little boat, and he 
called to him and asked him to row him across. The mancame 
up, and Webster got into his boat, The oarsman looked at him 
a moment, and then said: ** Be you Daniel Webster?” * Yes,” 
said Webster. *‘ You plead law in Boston. don’t ye?” “Yes.” 
“T have heard that you get as muchas $5 a day pleading law 
down there?” “ Yes,” said Webster; “sometimes I do earn $5 
aday.” “ Well,” said the countryman, “if I could earn $5 a 
day in Boston I wouldn’t be down here killing little birds, fool- 
ing away my time.” [Laughter.] 

Mighty man as he was in intellectual power, with a most 
wonderful brain, and a master of eloquence, far beyond that of 
any one of his generation, Webster had his weaknesses. He was 
a wonderful mixture of clay and iron. The iron was extraordi- 
nary iron,and the clay was very loose, brittle clay. What be- 
came of all the large sums of money that were poured in to him 
from private and corporate purses? He never knew the value 
of money. it came to him freely; it went easily and quickly. 
After he made his fatal 7th of March speech, the Southerners 
gave him a dinner;and when he gotalittle mellow with Monon- 
gahela, Butler King, of Georgia, arose and toarted the guest of 
the evening--The Northern Man—the idea was, with Southern 
principle. Webster called out: ‘“*Gentlemen, I’ve got one 
Southern quality none of you have named: I never pay my 
debts.” [Laugbter.] Well, it was a sort of damper on some of 
the party, because it struck home to many Southern men pres- 
ent, and was a little more truthful than they had expected. 
(Laughter.] 

There bas been a great deal of controversy about Mr. Web- 
ster’s habits. The truth is just about this. When he went to 
England he acquired what I do not think was his habit before. 
He became convivial; and on his return he showed an evident 
liking for the brandy bottle. He was never an inebriate; but 
sometimes hé made his most powerful speeches while under the 
influence of strong drink, and on more than one occasion he was 
sadly the worse forit. I saw him once after dinner when he 
went off into the forward cabin of a Sound steamer to sleep off 
the effects of too liberal indulgences of this «haracter, and, as 
he leaned over in his chair almost falling, I passed up along- 
side of him; and he lifted his head and gazed at me in a half- 
maudlin fashion and my eyes filled with tears, and I said: “There 
is the mightiest intellect in America and he is an avowed slave 
to the cup.” 

When he made his speech at Richmond, under the October 
sun, as it was called, he drank so heavily at dinner that when 
they took him out into the State House grounds where he was to 
speak the Governor of the State said he was afraid for him. He 
saw that he was very heavily loaded. Just before his turn to 
speak came, the Governor leaned over and said to him: “Mr. 
Webster, we will be ready for you presently.’’ Webster roused 
himself, drew his massive hand up and through his hair and 
smoothed his face, and it seemed as if he had wiped away all 
signs of intoxication; and when a tew moments later he arose 
to face that enormous crowd he was himself again, and for over 
an hour he held that audience entranced with his matchless 
oratory. There was that peculiar thing about the man that en- 
abled him to throw off by his wonderful will power what to 
anotber man would have been fatal to his success. 

I heard the last speech Mr. Webster ever made. It was at 
Trenton, in the celebrated India-rubber controversy, in which 
he and James T. Brady and E. N. Dickerson and Rufus Choate 
were engaged. In that speech he was physically so feeble that 
after speaking an hour he bad to sit down while one of his asso- 
ciates presented a part of the case. At that time he was breken 
in health. Webster ought to have lived to be a bundred years 
old. Why. to the very last his teeth were as white and as sound 
asa hound’s. I believe he would have lived to have heard the 
shout of Sumter, and perhaps to have seen the North and the 
South re-united. Alas! that he vanished from the scene before 
that crisis came. I remember in that speeeb his beautiful trib- 

ute to woman, and then in a rather ludicrous way he re- 
marked: “Gentlemen of thecourt, when India-rubber was first 
brought to this country we had only the raw material, and they 
made overshoes and hats of it, just of the pure rubber, and a 
present was sent to me of a complete suit made of India-rubber, 
and on a cold winter day I found my India-rubber overcoat was 
as rigid as iron, and I took it out on my lawn and I got one of 
my broad hats and put it on top of it, and there the figure stood 
as a living verson, and my neighbors as they passed by thought 
they saw the old farmer of Marshfield standing out under the 
trees.” Well, that illustration carried the point that he was try- 
ing to elucidate and sustained it. Verysoon after that Webster 
went to Marshfield to die, broken in health and in spirits, sad, 
I doubt not, at the one great lamentable blunder of his life—-the 
7th of March speech. As dear old Whittier said: ** Let us walk 
backward with averted faces and hide that dead fame with 
charity.”” I think love of the Union was atthe bottom of the 
question quite as much as a desire for the Presidency. His last 
few days were a fight of his powerful constitution against the 
inevitable. The last time he walked from his bed to his winduw, 
and called out to his servant: “I want you to moor my little yacht 
down there where I can see it from my window.” “ Yes, sir,” 
«Then I want you to hoist the flag at the mast-head, and every 
night I want you to hang the old lamp up in the rigging. When 
I go down [ want to go down with my colors flying and my lamp 
burning.” That was one of Webster’s last utterances. Whata 
beautiful thought for a Christian! J amsure every child of God 
will echo it. Hé told them to put on his monument; ‘“ Lord, J 





pe; “ Thunder and lightning were peaches and cream to that 
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Prophetic! Hedoes live. Let us sink the weakness of the flesh. 
Let us forget everything. Let us look charitably and lament- 
ably on the tergiversation of the 7th of March, and remember 
this: that when the great grapple came for the nation’s freedom, 
the nation’s life, the text-book from the Senate Chamber to the 
whole nation was Webster’s magnificent defense of the Consti- 
tution of the Union. God sent him into ourland for what? To 
teach the American people the essence of the nation’s life, as to 
the nature of the Unton, the true functions and limitations of 
the Constitution, and to train us all in what we needed as the 
great fundamental truth, for which two or three hundred thou- 
sand men laid down their lives, and which now is the accepted 
truth North and South, East and West, over a re-united coun- 
try. And while no one can deplore more the sins and mistakes 
of Daniel Webster, my grandfather brought me up so to revere 
his intellectual prowess and to honor his magnificent services 
that to-night when I dismiss the name of Daniel Webster I am 
ready to say: Let us to all his faults and failings and sins be 
-kind, and only remember the magnificent services he wrought 
to his country and to his kind. 
Webster’s pure Saxon stands to-day the highest classic of 
American oratory. His speech in the Crowinshield murder case 
is probably the greatest effort ever delivered in a court room on 
acriminal occasion. And yet one hundred years from now the 
name above every other name in American history will be that 
of him to whom I shall now direct your thoughts—Abraham 
Lincoln. Webster had the advantage of Dartmouth College. 
Lincoln came out of the most abject poverty of the frontier 
cabin. Itis pitiable to think of what Abraham Lincoln went 
through! He got far into his teens before he ever saw a book. 
Steeped in poverty to the eyelids —just the start he ought 
to have had. The first half dollar he ever earned was for 
rowing a man out in the Mississippi to put him on a raft. Then 
when he began to learn to read, the first books he ever read were 
the Bible and Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” No better education 
could he have had! Like Webster, he studied God’s Word very 
thoroughly, and was familiar with it to the last. With the lan- 
guage ofthe Scriptures and of Bunyan and of Shakespeare he 
was well acquainted. When he got out in the Black-Hawk War 
as the captain of a lot of militiamen, William Cullen Bryant, 
then on a Western trip, fell in with him, and he was wonderfully 
impressed with the tall, lank young captain. Years after, when 
Lincoln made his Cooper Institute speech, Bryant remarked as 
he came upon the platform: “‘ That is the tall chap I saw at the 
head of those raw recruits out in the Black-Hawk War, and i 
thought then he would be heard from some time in the future.” 
When he began, after having picked up some little knowledge 
of the law, his political life, and his neighbors proposed that he 
should run for the Legislature; he accepted the nomination and 
begana campaign. He went tothe village out in Illinois where 
his opponentlived. As he entered the town he saw the house 
of his opponent, which was pointed out to him, and he observed 
a tall spire of iron sticking up on it, and he inquired what it 
was. He had never seen alightning-rod, and didn’t know what 
it meant. He was told thatit was a lightning-rod put up to 
protect the house from being struck by lightning. It was the 
only house in the town thus protected, and, as this man who 
was running against Lincoln didn’t beara very good moral rep- 
utation, Lincoln was quick to take advantage of thefact. After 
sitting quietly listenizg to his opponent’s speech, in which he 
asked his hearers if they were going to throw him over for an 
unheard-of man, somebody whom nobody knew, Lincoln came 
forward—an uncouth, lank-looking fellow, and said: “ Neigh- 
bors, friends, I acknowledge to you that you don’t know much 
about me here. I have never had many opportunities,and Iam 
not much known to the people of this section; but I thank God 
that I’ve never led such a life in this community that I have 
got to put lightning-rods on my house to protect me from the 
righteous vengeance of the Almighty.” [Laughter and cheers.] 
That was probably Abraham Lincoln’s maiden speech. There 
he was at the very beginning. The crowd cheered, and his op- 
ponent sat discomfited. F 

When he went toSpringfield it was alittle village. He knew 
only one man inthe place, and his name was Speed, and he kept 
asmall store. Speed says that Lincoln walked in and said: 
* Hello, Speed, how are you?” “Pretty fair, Abe; how are 
you?” * Well.” said Lincoln,“ I’ve come here to practice law. 
I have got to live somehow, and I bhaven’t got anything. How 
much do youthink it would cost me to fit pp a little room? I 
want a table and two or three chairs and a bed.”’ Speed said: 
* You can get them for $17 or $18.” Lincoln said: “I haven't 
got somuch money inthe world.” “ Well,’ said Speed, “I will 
tell you what you cando. I have gota bed up-stairs, and it is 
big enough for two. You may come and live with me until 
you can earn enough to buy a little furniture.”’ So Lincoln 
took up his carpet-bag—which contained all his worldly pos- 
sessions— and marched up-stairs, and Speed said that in a few 
moments he came down and remarked: ** Well, Speed, I am 
moved.” [Laughter.1 

There was the start of the man that was to go on with impe- 
rial strides until all the civilized world looked at him with ad- 
miration and affection. There is no romance in history like the 
romance of Abraham Lincoln. What incentive to poverty and 
Godly principle like the beautiful romance of Abraham Lin- 
coln, who, from that hour when he started on his career as a 
lawyer, with that little carpet-bag, on to the loftiest position 
the world ever knew, never forgetting that no man was ever 
lost inthestraight road! [Applause.] 

Abraham Lincoln never deviated one inch to the right or to 
the left until his work was finished; and that noble monument 
at Springfield stands to-day as pure as Vermont marble can 
only be. It seems as if the winds of time blow and the sun 
shines upon it only to bleach it whiter and whiter as the years 
roll by. Why, when I bave been in Europe and mentioned the 
name of Lincoln it has aroused the enthusiasm of the people at 
once as no other name in American history can do. Newman 
Hallonce told me: “ [f [am preaching aud my congregation gets 
sleepy, Imention the name of Abraham Lincoln, and it starts 
them up like magic.” So, my friends, it will always be. And 
we must think of this, that, starting out as he did, Lincoln 
never compromised principle for a single moment, never devi- 
ated one inch tothe right or left from that path of rectitude 
which. was to make him famous and renowned beyond any other 
human being. He not only came up from the people, but he 
went among the people. Washington was a courtly Virginian 
gentlemen, and always bore himself much asa haughty English 
gentleman of those days. But Lincoln was pure democracy. He 
partook of the soil, as much as the marble of Vermont partakes 
of the soil of the Green Mountain State. He was a product of 
our soil. American every inch of him. I am thankful he never 
went to England. He never for a moment sullied the genuine 
democracy of his manhood. When he came into a town totry a 
case at court the people all beard of it, and the grocery closed 
earlier than usual, and the blacksmith and the tinsmith and the 
butcher all closed up early in the evening and betook themselves 
to the tavern, and there, sitting in the bar-room with his feet 
up on the counter, or, perhaps, perched upon a barrel-head, 











believe, help thou my unbelief," When they gathered around 
his dying bed he started up long enough to say; ‘I still live,” 





Lincoln would sit and tell them stories and relate anecdotes 
Until nearly midnight, And so it was that he learned the way 
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of the people. As soon as it was noised about that Abe Lincoln 
was in town the people were all excitement. And it was in places 
like these when off on these early law trips that Lincoln picked 
up many of his anecdotes and acquired his keen knowledge of 
the people. He knew the commen people thoroughly, and they 
knew him. Once when riding along the road he jumped from 
his horse to pick up a bird’s nest that bad fallen from a tree, be- 
cause he saw the mother bird fiying around in distress to find 
her nest and her young ones. He had a great womanly heart in 
him. As I looked at the eyes of the deer down in the park here 
yesterday I thought of the eyes of Abraham Lincoln—great deep 
eyes, that you looked into as into a well—vast, sad end kindly. 

Lincoln's heart was continually betraying bim, as it wire. 
You would say it was his only weaknese. Nay, it was his 
strength. 

He was to the very last a most perfect democrat in his dress 
and appearance. When he delivered the great Cooper Institute 
speech he got a new suit of clothes. They were very uncomfort- 
able tohim. When he was nominated for the Presidency the 
clothiers sent him clothes and the hatters sent him hats, and one 
day he rigged himself out in his new clothes and stood before 
the glass, and said to his wife: “ Well, wife, whatever we get, 
anyhow, we will get some new clothes.” 

During the first few months when he was President, he went 
around Washington in the evenings clad in a brown pepper and 
salt suit, with a cap on his head. He was so tall that he liked 
to wear a cap sometimes. A few days after the battle of Bull 
Run some soldiers were sitting in General McClellan's head- 
quarters, among them some English officers who were over bere, 
looking around, and suddenly a tall, lean man, clad in a pepper 
and galt suit,and wearing a cap,came to the door, and said, 
* Where is George, to-night?” The orderly to whom the question 
was addressed arose and doffed his hat, as did the other officers, 
and replied: * General McClellan was up all last night, and he 
has just gone off to get some sleep.” The tall man turned with- 
outa word and walkedaway. The Englishmen who were sitting 
there inquired who the man was that the officers should take off 
their caps to him. “ Why, that isthe President.” ‘“ What Pres- 
ident?” theyasked. * The President of the United States, Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” The Englishmen exclaimed: ‘**The Devil it is!” 
They were astounded. to think of the President of a great nation 
walking around unattended in a pepper and salt suit with a cap 
on his head in that fashion. Imagine one of the great rulers of 

Europe thus attired and perambulating the streets alone, unat- 

tended at midnight. You couldn't tame him into conventional- 
ity. He was never fora moment to be spoiled by the Chester- 
fieldians of fashion. Governor Bross told me once that, after 
calling on Lincoln at the White House, as he was leaving the 
grounds, and had just reached the street, he heard some one 
calling “ Bross!’ and tarning he saw Lincoln running hatless 
down the avenue after him; and when he caught him he said: 
* Bross, I forgot toask youto stay and take breakfast with me 
this morning.” Just imagine the President of the United States 
running down after a man without any hat on, and all the people 
looking on. But that was Lincoln all over—simp‘e, democratic 
and unassuming. I wasin to see him with my mother one day 
when he was very busy looking over * sentences for desertion,” 
etc., in the Army, and my mother asked him how Mrs. Lincoln 
was, and he turned to his little boy and said: “ Tad, how is your 
mother?” Then he said to us: “I baven't seen Mrs. Lincoln 
since five o’clock this morning.” Dr. Bellows once said to him: 
* Mr. President, do you ever eat?” ‘* Yes, sometimes.” ‘ Well,’ 
said Dr. Bellows, * I am here at all hours, and I have never seen 
you eating.” “* Well,” said Lincoln “I browse about just as I 
can get it.”” That wasso. He lived in that sort of a way. 

When I went there upon another occasion with my mother, 
there was a pile of boxes in the hall,and Tad was playing 
upon them; and we heard Mrs. Lincoln up-stairs crying 
out over the balusters, “Tad! Tad,” and you must hon- 
or the man more that he was able to keep such a level head 
amid all the confusion that surrounded him in his domestic 
life. In my congregation is Mr. Albert B. Chandler, the presi- 
dent of the Postal Telegraph Company, who, when he was a 
young man, was the official telegrapber in the War Department. 
“ Night after night,” said Chandler to me, “Lincoln used tocome 
in and sit with me as he was receiving messages from the fields 
ot battle during the war, hours after all Washineton wasasleep.” 
And he says the conversations he bad with Lincoln during t hose 
dark days were of the greatest benefit to him in leading him to 
manly and moral grgwth. He would sit beside Chandler and 
read the messages #s they came in, and when the news was 
gloomy he would look sad, and would sit quietly and think, and 
then how his face would brighten up if the news was cheering 
and hopeful. Ah! there wasa glimpse of the man. Bearing 
on his great heart the burden of the country’s wo! 

When Carpenter was at work upon that great picture, the 

** Emancipation Proclamation,” now banging in the Capitol at 
Washington, he called me in to look at the studies of it, to see 
if I had any suggestions to make about it; and he told me that 
Stanton came in one day and criticised his posture of Lincoln, 
as he sat around the table with his Cabinet. Said he: * Mr. 
Stanton, what is there wrong about it? Doesn’t it look like 
Lincoln?” “ Yes, it looks like him,” said Stanton; ** but the po- 
sition is not his.”’ ** But,” said Carpenter, * tell me what was 
his usual position, and | will make it right. I want it to repre- 
sent him ashe usually sat.” “ Well,” Stanton said, * you cannot 
make it correct for an historical painting, for Lincoln general.y 
sat showing his feet to his Cabinet. He used to sit with his 
feet up on the table, and sometimes he sat twisted up with his 
hands clasped over his knees and clutching the toes of one of 
his boots. He never got over being the rustic youth of I)linois. 
I suppose the first criticism of that painting that ever appeared 
I wrote for myfriend Bowen’s INDEPENDENT—and I am very 
glad to have my dear friend Bowen here to-night; for we both 
knew Mr. Lincoln and both shared the same admiration for the 
man. 

“I suppose the turning point in Mr. Lincoln’s life was when 
he came to New York and made that great speech at Cooper In- 
stitute, which no doubt resulted in his being elected President. 
Mr. Henry C. Bowen told me to-day that it was at his sugges- 
tion probably that Mr. Lincoln (who then was the attorney in 
Illinois of Tat INDEPENDENT and of his firm Bowen & McNamee) 
came on to New York at that time. Mr. Bowen had been ap- 
plied to by Mr. Jos. H. Richards, one of the committee having 
in charge the course of lectures at Cooper Institute, to name 
some one who would draw and belp make the course a financial 
success: and he suggested the name of Mr. Lincoln, which met 
the approval of the committee, and Mr. Lincoln was invited and 
accepted the invitation. Mr. Lincoln had never been East be- 
fore, »nd Mr. Bowen took him over to hear Mr. Beecher preach 

on Sunday, and invited him to accompany him home to dinner, 
which he accepted; but at Mr. Bowen’s door excused himself 
saying: “I had better go to my hotel and read over ~y manu- 
script of points for my speech to-morrow night.” That speech 
was such a magnificent piece of logic and argument that when 
Mr. Lincoln sat down upon finishing its delivery he had not 
only captured his audience, but had made his name forever 
known inthe great City of New York asa master of logic and 





- Etecrep,” I tell you, friends, 1 slept that night the sweet sleep 


lofty principle. That speech made him President of the United 
States undoubtedly. The next day he was wandering around 
New York with Dick McCormick—afterward Governor of Ari- 
zona Territory—and when they were in the vicinity of the Astor 
House Lincoln said: “ I want to go and see an old friend of mine 
who is in businees down here.” So they looked in the Directory 
and found where he was, and they went to his store. Lincoln 
asked him how he was getting on in the world, and his friend 
said he was doing fairly, that he had lost one fortune, but had 
got another start and was nowin hopes of getting rich once 
mote; and then he asked Mr. Lincoln how he had prospered. 
Lincoln repliec: * Well, I’ve got a house paid for worth about 
$8,000 in Springfield, and there is a prospect that I may be 
nominated next summer for the Vice-Presidency; and if I dol 
hope to be able during the time | fill the office to save some- 
thing out of the salary, so that I may be worth $20,000, and that 
is as much as any man ought to want.” 

There was Lincoln, with the Presidency looming in sight. 
That is anothe: picture of the man, like that of Speed and the 
store and the carpet-bag. Atthat time Seward was expecting 
the nomination for the Presidency, and I thought he would be 
nominated; but I well remember how gladly surprised I was the 
day I saw in the papers “Lixsco~un NOMINATED.” I said a 
bearty THANK Gop. And when I saw onthetransparency at the 
Herald building the night of the election the words * LINCOLN 


of the bard-working laboring man. 

A short time after he was elected I was at the Tremont House 
in Chicago, and Lincoln wasthere. He had a room on the same 
floor;and when I heard he had arrived I went out in the hall just 
as his colored attendant was coming from the room, and I asked 
the man if Mr. Lincoln was there. He said: * Yes, and he js 
alone; you can goright in.” I stepped to the door, and there he 
was sure enough, tall, gaunt, with no whiskers at that time, and 
his prominent cheek bones stood out vividly,as he looked at me 
with those large eyes of his, and I stepped forward and banded 
him my card. He looked at the card, and then put out his hand 
and said: “Mr. Cuyler. I keep up with you every week in Toe 
INDEPENDENT. Sit down.” Those were the first words I ever 
heard from him. 

A remarkable thing about Lincoln was bis voice. It was of 
thatsympathetic, magnetic quality that itdrew one to him imme- 
diately, and it was half of the battle for him in his speeches. 
Another thing about him was his sagacity. Protessor Henry, of 
the Smithsonian Institute, told me once during Lincoln’s life: 
“ Mr. Seward and Mr. Chase both have great qualities, but the 
greatest quality of the statesman is prescience, and the best head 
in Washington is on the shoulders of the tall rail-splitter from 
Illinois.” His last inaugural was pronounced by the London 
Times—that hateful journal that tried its best to destroy us dur- 
ing the War—to be the subjimest State paper of modern times. 

There will never be the end of a Lincoln story—many of them, 
no doubt, fictitious, but the true ones will be turning up for many 
years to come, such as swapping horses while crossing astream; 
or, when he was asked to read the production of a literary man 
and asked what he thougbt of it, he replied: ** Well, for those 
that like that sort of thing that is just about the sort of thing 
they would like.” [Laughter.] At anotber time he was impor- 
tuned by a man to know were Burnside’s expedition had gone, 
on the occasion when it went down the coast. After trying in 
vain toget ridof the man Lincoln took him over in the corner 
and said: “ Now, if [ tell you where the expedition has gone you 
promise not toiell?” ‘ Yes, Mr. President, I promise not to say 
a word abeut it.” “ Weill,” said the President, “it has gone to 
sea.” |Laughter.] 

What a relief it was for him that he could read Artemus 
Ward’s fun tothe Cabinet. His humor bad the flavor of the wild 
West in it. His humor wasas distinctive as the humor of Robby 
Burns or Charles Long. As a humorist he ought to live in this 
country, even if he did not live as the transcendent emancipator, 
patroit and hero. Irish humor has a flavor, you know, and so 
has Scotch humor a flavor, which is just as distinctive as the 
scenery. 

T never go through Union Square and read the sentence on his 
monument but I think of the Thirteenth Chapter of Corinthin- 
ians: Malice toward none, charitv for all. Then he had such a 
neat way of calling a man toorder. He said to Fessenden once: 
** What Church do you belong to?” “tIgeneraily go to the Con- 
gregational church. Whydoyouask?” “ Well,” said Lincoln, 
** Seward belongs to the Episcopal Church, and sometimes Sew- 
ard swears about as bad as yon do.” [Laughter.] Fessenden 
said that he was very careful afterward not to use anv profane 
language in the hearing of the President. That was Lincoln’s 
neat and effective way of calling a man toorder without hurting 
his feelings. It was done in that gracious way that Fessenden 
enjoyed it, and he himself told the story. 

s to Lincoln’s statesmanship, as to his humor, and as to all 
the wonderful qualities of the wonderful man, there will be no 
end to the praise of Abraham Lincoln. There are some men 
that you can study at a glance. There are other men that you 
must think over, and about whom new discoveries are made 
every moment. A man travels among green mountains and 
lofty hills, and admires the landscape; and he may travel it 
many times, and each time he will see something new to admire 
that he had net noticed before. So it was with Abrabam Lin- 
coin. His majestic character unfolded new beauties at every 
view. He never united with any Church. He tolda minister 
in Washington once that he could not accept. perhaps, all the 
doctrines of his Confession of Faith. “ but.” said he, “if all that 
Iam asked to respond tois what our Lord said were the two 
great commandments, to Jove the Lord with all thy might and 
strength, and my neighbor as wyself, why, I could do that.” 
He was once a teacher in the Presbyterian Sabbath-school in 
Springfield. He wasa reverent, pureman. He feared God con- 
stantly. It was no hypocrisy for him to say. in the second in- 
augural: “If { could not ask help from Almighty God in these 
dark davs I should break down.’ 

I take Abraham Lincoln's life as the great confession of sub- 
lime principles in Ged, sublime loyalty to every lasting right, 
and what my Ble Saviour says is the best proof in the 
wee of love to him, and that is “Keeping my Command- 
ments. 

You may teach your boys and girls to study the character of 
Abraham Lincoln and teach them to love and revere and thank 
God for his glorious record. That pistol shot was heard ’round 
the world. it was meet that Lincoln should die when he did! 
It was meet that the last blood shed in the Rebellion should 
be the most precious! Have you ever thought of that? There 
was not another man put to death in that great conflict after 
that. It was right that such a life should be crowned with 
martyrdom. He died before he could possibly commit any great 
mistake or leave anything but a spotless fame on the resplen- 
dent whiteness of his pure career. tApginese.) The news of 
his death traveled across the ocean, aad was heard with sin- 
cere regret over there. Minister Adams telegraphed the news 
to Turin, where the Czar Alexander was at the time staying 
(and he, you remember, was afterward the victim of an assas- 
sin), and he called one of his attendants and inquired, * What 
is this that I hear from America? Can it be true?” The reply 
was: “ Yes, Sire; it is true. Mr. Adams has telegraphed from 
London confirming,the news.” ‘My God! Is it possible! He 
was the noblest man alive,” said the Czar. 

I have gone with you to-night, good friends, from the poor 
boy earning his half dollar with his row-boat to the student, to 
the poor young lawyer, moving on and on, higher up, until at 
last by the ordering of Almighty God there was only one step 
further, and that was to go up before the throne with his four 
millions of broken shackles in his hands and present the record 
of bis life to God! [Applause-] 

At the conclusion of Dr. Cuyler’s remarks, the Rev. Dr. Niles, 


dress. This was seconded by the Rev. Dr. Warren, General 
Parsons, of General Grant’s staff, and Dr. Strong, each of the 
gentlemen maki brief remarks eulogistic of the evening's 











Religions Intelligence. oa 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY SAMUEL Z. BEAM, D.D. 


THis branch of the Reformation Church, as a separate 
and independent organization, dates from the year 
1563, tho in reality, as an integral part of Protestant- 
ism, it claims an honorable share in the work of the 
Reformation, in its incipient stages. Until the above- 
named date, however, the Reformed people, especially 
in Germany, were more or less mingled with the Lu- 
therans, and often associated with them in the same 
congregations, having the same pastors. 

But each held its own peculiar views with respect 
to the mode of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist, and 
on other points, which it is not necessary to specify; 
the congregations often being known as Reformed or 
Lutheran, according as the pastor was Reformed or 
Lutberan. But this holds true more generally in 
respect to the ruler, who compelled his congregations 
to follow his faith. In consequence, the congregations 
were often harassed with bitter strifes, through which 
the weaker party suffered the most. But this state of 
mutual antagonism could not long continue without a 
separation. Zwingli and Luther could not work 
together in harmony, however much Zvxingli desired 
to do so. 

Neither could Calvinists and Lutherans occupy the 
same house in peace. But in order, if possible, to put 
an end to this unnatural opposition, the wise, sagacious 
and pious Frederic I[I of the Palatinzte, resolved, that 
in his dominions an effort to secure a peaceful solution 
of existing difficulties, should be made. With this 
noble purpose he appointed the chief theologian 
of Heide!berg University, Zacharias Ursinus (a 
mild Lutheran), aud his court preacher, Casper 
Olevianus (a Calvinist), to prepare a Catechism in 
the interest of peace and harmony. It was to em- 
body, as far as possible, the essential truths for 
which each of the parties was contending, and 
at the same time, to omit such non-eseentials as 
were objectionable to either party. This movement cul- 
minated in the Heidelberg Catechism, which was adopt- 
ed January 19th, 1563. This liitle book contains, as we 
of the Reformed faith believe, all that was essential in 
Lutheranism, Zwinglianism and Calvinism, and ig, at 
the same time, remarkably free from their errors. 

It would be interesting here to trace the fortunes of 
this little peace-maker for a number of years, and to 
sbow how it was received, and commended, and con- 
demned, and adopted, and translated,* and used, and 
abused, and finally acknowledged, as at least, one of 
the best expositions of sound Protestant doctrines, and 
of biblical evangelicalism, with which the age was blest; 
but this is not our present aim. F 

This Catechism is the only confession or symbol of 
faith, acknowledged by the Reformed Church in the 
United States. The Presbyterian Church, some years 
ago, formally sanctioned its use among its people, along- 
side of the Westminster Confession. This movement 
was gratifying to us of the Reformed Chureh. But it 
is more gratifying to note, that in their efforts 
to revise the Westminster Standards they seem to be in- 
fluenced by the teachings of this little book. At least, 
as far as we can judge from leading speeches, both in 
the presbyteries and in the General Assembly, they are 
approaching substantially the very position which our 
Catechism bas held from the beginning. If this is true, 
that great body of Christians is taking a long step in the 
direction of Church union—a consummation devoutly 
wished for by the great maes of our Reformed people, in 
full harmony with one of the leading principles upon 
which our Church was founded in the beginning. 

It is known that the two Reformed Churches in Amer- 
ica are about to complete a federal union, the exponent 
and government of which will appear in the creation of 
a judicatory higher than their General Synods, in which 
both Churches will be represented; while each will 
maintain its autonomy, very much in the same way that 
the several States of our nation are represented in the 
general Government at Washington, while each State 
maintains its autonomy in a government of its own. 

Our Church now numbers more than two hundred 
thousand confirmed members. The Reformed Church 
in Awerica has nearly one hundred thousand members; 
so that the united Reformed Church will not fall for 
shortof three hundred thousand members. This will 
give them a constituency of not much less thana mil- 
lion. As far as members are concerned, this will be 
quite arespectable organization. Now if the Presby- 
terian Church keeps moving in the direction thus far 
indicated by its actions on the subject of revision, there 
is no reason why they should not unite with us, or, if it 
please them better, why we should not unite with them 

in the near future. 

The spirit of union has characterized the Reformed 
Church from the start, as is evinced by the manner in 





*I have been informed that the Heidelberg Catechism has been trans- 
lated into foreign languages oftener than any other book except the 





entertainment, and the motion was adopted unanimously by a 
rising vote. 


Bible, Bunyan’s, “Pilgrim’s Progress” and Thomas a Kempis’s “Medita- 
tions.” : 
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which, and the purpose for which, our Catechism was 
prepared, as well as by the contents of the book itself. 

The theological system of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
js pre-ewjinently, not Calvinistic, or Lutheran, or Zwing- 
Jian, or Arminian, but Christological and Christocen- 
tric, making all its doctrires revolve around the incar- 
nate Christ, as the central sun of all truth, and the fun- 
damental principle of a new life for all mankind. From 
this standpoint, the Church is truly the body of Christ, 
and the means of grace the true channels through 
which the life of Christ is communicated to thefaith of 
the believers; and their union with Christ 1s ordinarily 
secured through their union with the Church. The 
Holy Spirit works faith in us by the preaching of the 
Word, and confirms it by the use of the sacraments, 
(Heid. Cat., Ques, 65.) If we should designate this theo- 
logical system by the names of any human leaders, we 
might, perhaps, call it Calvinistic-Melancthonian. 

With this heritage of faith, with the peace that pre- 
vails throughout our borders, and with the added faith 
and numbers of the Reformed Church in America, we 
think that no branch of the Church universal need be 
ashamed to unite with us on equal terms. 

Forty years ago the Reformed Church was struggling 
in the birth-throes for a regenerated theology, which 
brought it into harmony with its Catechism. At that time 
neatly all the Churches of the land were arrayed against 
us, and we were at war with ourselves. But bappily 
we stand forth to-day a united and growing Church, 
second to none iu our zeal and success in advancing the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom. Thanks toa faithful God and 
Saviour, we have come out of the furnace unscathed; 
and the men who were then branded as hereties and 
schismatics are now acknowledged to have been true 
reformers, and God-appointed leaders in the interest of 
true churchliness. Their arraignment of sectarianism 
and its Antichristian character, has aided in giving a 
mighty impulse in the direction of Church union and 
theological harmony. 

In the work of foreign missions sister deromina- 
tions have far outstripped us; but we have been de- 
voted to the development of a christological theology, 
and the work of inner missions. This kept us confined 
to the home field. But now we have a foreign mission 
in Japan, which has enjoyed an unusual degree of suc- 
cess. And tho we have just begun to develop in this 
direction, it is something to have begun. In this age, 
when aChurch has begun to move in the right direction, 
it has taken a long step toward success, 

The following statistics are approximate: 850 minis- 
ters; 1,600 congregations; 55 classes; 8 synods; 200,000 
members; benevolent contributions about $200,000; 
congregational expenses (exclusive of benevolent con- 
tributions) $900,000; 17 literary institutions; 4 theolog- 
ical seminaries; theological students reported in 1889, 
285. Inthe matter of ministers is found our greatest 
need. If all these students could be graduated in one 
year, itis almost certain that all of them could find 
tields of labor within the bounds of our own Churcb. 


& 
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THE Rev. L. C. Barnes, of Newton Center, Mass., who 
was elected one of the secretaries of the American Baptist 
Missionary Univn, has declined the position. Dr. Maybee, 
of Minneapolis, who was elected to the position of Home 
Seretary, has accepted, it is understood, and will have bis 
headquarters in Chicago. 








Hymn Notes 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF A HYMN. 


BY SILAS H. PAINE. 








In ‘* Laudes Domini,” and many other modern collec- 
tions, there isa hymn—it is No. 880 in “‘Laudes Domini” 
—beginning with thelines: . 

“ At evening time let there be light; 
Life’s little day draws near its close.” 
Dr. Robinson, like all the other compilers, marks the hymn 
“Anon” and gives to it the date 1838. This is in accord 
with Dr. Duffield, who in his “‘ English Hymns ”’ assigus 
to it this date, upon the authority of Professor Bird, who 
finds it copied into Wilson’s ‘“‘ Book of General Psalmody”’ 
in that year. Dr. Duffield also quotes Professor Bird as say- 
ing that the hymn is taken ‘‘from a small and ignoble se- 
lection, ‘ The Evergreen,’’’ and states that it ‘is there 
assigned to Montgomery, by mistake, as it does not appear 
in that poet’s hymus or poems.’’ [t would not be safe to 
deny to Montgomery the authorship of any hymn merely 
on the evidence that it did ‘‘ not appear in that poet’s 
hymns or poems.’? He was often called upon for hymns 
for special occasions—Sunday-school celebrations, mission- 
ary anniversaries, etc., and also wrote many for use ip the 
Sunday-schools of Sheffield. Not all of these were gathered 
into his permanent collections. I havea number undoubt- 
edly composed by him but not to be found in his collected 
works; and there are, no doubt, many more only to be 
found in the current periodicals of his day. 

Strangely enough, however, in the case of the hymn, the 
first lines of which are given above, the mistake is on the 
part of our usually careful hymnologists, instead of the 
compiler of the small and ignoble “ Evergreen’’; for the 
hymn isin ‘‘ The Poetical Works of James Montgomery,”’ 
collected by himself, (London, 1841, Vol. 1V, page 165.) 
The place and the date of its composition are also given— 
‘Conway, North Wales, 1828.” The text differs a little 
from that given in recent collections, So far as I have 


Magazine, London, November ist, 1834, where it is signed 
“J.. Montgomery” and has the form givenin ‘‘ Laudes 
Domini.” James Montgomery furnished some poetry for 
the pages of this magazine; and I am inclined to think that, 
altho written six years earlier, this was its first publica- 
tion, and its original form. 

New York Ciry. 








Biblical Research. 


HEBREW inscriptions, except on coins, are excessively 
rare, very nearly the only one known being that in the 
conduit of Siloam, belonging to the time of Ahaz or Heze- 
kiab. A weight has lately turned up in Samaria, of which 
Professor Neubauer gives an account in The Atheneum, 
and which contains an inscription on two sides which 
seems to read )¥) Y27 el yan, which would be translated, 
‘A quarter of a quarter of a natsag.’’ The letters are of 
the form of about the eighth century B.c. If properly read 
and translated the inscription is chiefly important for 
containing the form by, which appears unexpectedly 
early in this Samaritan inscription, not being found in 
Southern Hebrew till later. The presence of the con- 
tracted relative has been made an argument for the late 
origin of Ecclesiastes, Canticles and Jonah. The weight 
natsag is unknown; but Mr. Flinders Petrie says that he 
has evidence of a Hittite unit of weight of 640 grains, of 
which weight this would be one-sixteenth. Professor 
Sayce reports a seal belonging to Mr. Clark, of Jerusalem, 
which bears the inscription, q$pn ;2 yowoxd, “ Belong- 
ing to Elishama, son of the King.’’ Now this Elishama is 
likely to be the Elishama “of the seed royal,’’ mentioned 
in Jeremiah xli, i, as grandfather of Ishmael, the contem- 
porary of King Zedekiab, and who would have flourished 
about 640 B.c. The letters agree in form with that period, 
three of them, aleph, kaph and mém being distinctive, 
two of them being the same as on the Siloam inscription, 
but the kaph less archaic. ‘I his would make the Siloam 
text older than the time of Elishama, and agree with its 
ascription to the time of Ahaz or Hezekiah. Professor 
Sayce mentions the discovery by Mr. Petrie of a seal found 
at Tel-el-Hesy, with the simple inscription, ods, * Be- 
longing to Samekhb,” in which the letter samekh appears 
in a more archaic form than any yet known. 


..+.-The most important contributions to the study of 
Isaiah published in recent years isthe Commentary of Dill- 
mann,which,altho nominally the fourth edition of Knobel, 
is nevertheless for all purposes an entirely new and inde- 
pendent work. As a result of his critical investigations 
Dillmann declares the following sections of the first part as 
not from the pen of the great prophet: Chap. xii; chap. xiii, 
1-19, 23; chap. xxi, 1-10; chap. xxiii, 15-18 (xxiii, 1-23 has 
been re edited by a later hand with many changes from the 
original words of Isaiah); chaps. xxiv-xxvii; chap. 
Xxxiv; chap. xxxv; chaps. xxxvi-xxxix. He concludes, 
too, that the ‘‘ Great Unknown”’ of chaps. xl-lxvi was a 
pupil of Isaiab in the wider sepvse of the word: i.e., a man 
who had made a deep study of the original Isaiah and had 
been thoroughly imbued with his ideas and ideals. Dillmann 
thus recognizes a much closer connection between the two 
parts than is generally done by advanced critics, and thus 
shows his independence in the Isaiah question as much as 
he has in the Pentateuchal problem. He acknowledges 
the Messianic character of Is. vii, 14, in so far as the Im- 
manuel, altho not exactly the promised Messiah himself, is 
yet the representative and beginning of a new generation 
which bas been purified by the visitations of Providence. 
The “Servant of Jehovah ” in the second part is ‘* the ideal 
Israel represented in the body of the pious”; the author, 
however, not having before his eyes particular persons but 
only an ideal above the real and which basin tiuth only 
been realized in Christ. Dillmann’s position througbout is 
a significant indication of the more positive inclinations of 
many advocates of modern critical methods, woich in a 
measure at least have passed beyond the purely negative 
and destructive point and are beginning to be positive and 
constructive. _ 


Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 3lst. 
ENTERING THE KINGDOM.—LUKE XVIII, 15-30, 


NotEs.—‘‘A certain ruler.’’—Matthew calls him ‘the 
young mav.”’ Mark introduces the scene dramatically. 
Whoever he was, he probably held the dignified position of 
head of a synagog.——_—"“‘For it is easicr for a camel to en- 
ter in. through a needle’s eye.””,—The camel was the largest 
animal known to the Jews, and so it became typical of 
great size. The needle’s eye, it has often been +taid, tho 
we doubt it, was the small entrance docr through the 
city wall only used by foot-passepger>, while beasts of 
burden always went in through the large city gate -—— 
** But he said.’’—According to Matthew and Mark, Jesus 
cast upon his disciples a serious look in the face of such an 
important question and its more important answer. 

Instruction.—We have three noteworthy scenes in to- 
day’s lesson: first, that which will ever attract, Christ’s 
tender treatment of the little children; second, the scene 
which has been the subject of as many discourses as almost 
apy other in the New Testament, the eager meeting and sad 
parting of the good young man with Christ; and, third, the 
grave lesson, the warning and assurance Christ teaches his 
followers. Events are but object lessons for Christ tomake 
use of. The spiritual law follows swiftly upon the physi- 
cal. Christ turns {rom the life of the flesh to the life of the 
spirit in the same breath. 

Children so frequently have had the first three verses 
quoted at them, preached at them, andeven thrust at them, 
that the fact may be a trifle monotonous that Jesus did 
hold up little ones as a representative of what people ought 
to be in order to become Christians. But right here, if a 
child thinks there is any peculiar fitness in extreme youth, 
in itself considered, for going to Heaven, let him think oth- 
erwise, and net plume himself on bis short clothes. Youth 
is not the qualification, but innocence is, trust is, simple 
faith is. These are, unfortunately, too often adjuncts of 

















been able to find, it first appeared in The Christian’s Penny 


intact until the glacial period of life. Then they become 
many times as attractive. because rarer. They always in- 
sure the “ of such is the kingdom of God.” 

Again, children must understand that while, on account 
of their helplessness and innocence, they are especially 
under God’s care, and while God is especially pleased to - 
have them come to;him, they must come like children, 
not like ‘“‘ grown folks.’”’ Many children are in fact better 
fitted to join the Church at eleven or twelve than they are 
later. They are spiritually on a higher plane than they 
will be again until they have attained the fullness of their 
whole nature. The more simply a person loves, generally, 
the better he loves. Children love God and do Christian 
work naturally; they do not need creeds or dogmas or 
theologies. These tender plants are intuitive; they do not 
reason; they know. So, when they wish to join the great 
body of those that love the Christ, they do so, not because 
they are on an intellectual plane with the one who has 
satisfied himself on the nature of the Trinity and the extent 
of the Atonement, but because they love singly, purely, nat- 
urally,love God because they cannot helpit. That is reason 
enough. Why ask for what they do not understand? If 
intellectual attainments are necessary to church-member- 
ship—probably they are not in the world beyond—then let 
us divide our neophytes into two classes, those that love, end 
those that love aud think they understand. Let the child 
come in on its merits as a child of God rather than as an 
adult. 

Wealth may not quench all the good there is in a man 
and make him a heathen. Gold is not necessarily a despir- 
itualizing agent. There are mavy rich men who are still 
consistent Christians. Whenever such a one exists he is 
worthy of greater honor than the majority; his tempta- 
tion is more subtle; his victory over self-indulgence is more 
complete. 

But these are few, according tothe Bible. Wealth seldom 
brings happiness. Carelessness of living is the general 
concomitant of riches. The willingness to give up one’s 
self, all, to Christ hecomes finally as morally impossible to 
the rich as the power of will to the opium-eater. 

Most of us lack more than one thing to insure a happy 
entratce into the Kingdom of Heaven. Who has not mere 
than one passion that must be given up, more than one 
glaring fault or quirk of character that must be renounced? 
Don’t think yourself as perfect as the rich young ruler and 
look for one lack, but search for many. 

The man whose salvation the world despairs of can yet 
be saved by God. As the mysterious subterranean forces 
can create an island or swallow it up—what human power 
can accomplish such vast results?—:o God, working in his 
higher laws, can do what to his mind is a simple necessity, 
but what to us seems impossible. 

Self must be sacrificed in this life that it may attain its 
highest growth in the next. Here we are pruned and must 
prune ourselves in order to bear fruit wortby of being 
placed before the King. 








AT a reception given by Mr. and Mrs. D. Lothrop, Au- 
gust 14th, in honor of Mrs. John A. Logan, at Hawthorne’s 
old home, in Concord, Mass., the followiug original poem, 
from the venerable and beloved poet, John G. Whittier, 
was read by the Hon. John D. Long, together with the let- 
ter accompanying the same, both of which we are glad to 
print: 
“ ELrioT, Mg., August ist, 1890. 

** Dear Mr. Lothrop :—it would give me great pleasure to ac- 
cept the kind invitation to meet at your ‘Wayside,’ Mrs. Logan, 
a lady for whom I have the greatest respect, not only as to re- 
gard for herself personally, but as the life companien of a brave 
and noble man, whose memory will be kept green forever in the 
American heart. I cafinot be with you on the Ith, owing to 
my state of health; but I send some lines which I hope may not 
seem inappropriate. I am very truly thy friend, 

“ JoHN G. WHITTIER. 
“OUR COUNTRY. 
“ Our thought of thee is glad with hope, 
Dear country of our love ana prayers; 


Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and airs. 


“ Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 
By God’s grace only stronger made; 
In future tasks before thee set 
Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


“ The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As true and wise and brave as they; 
Why count the loss without the gain? 

The best is that we have to-day. 


** No lack was in thy primal stock, 
No weakling founders builded here; 
These were the men ef Plymouth Rock, 
The Puritan and Cavalier; 


** And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men, 
Whose hands unstained in peace maintained 
The swordless commonwealth of Penn. 


* And time sball be the power of all 
To do the work that duty bids; 
And make the people’s Council Hall 
As lasting as the Pyramids. 


“ Thy lesson all the world shall learn, 
The nations at thy feet shall sit; 
Earth’s furthest mountain tops shall burn 
With watchfires from thine own uplit. 


“Great, withcut seeking to be great 
By fraud or conquest; rich in gold, 
But richer in the large estate 
Of virtue which thy children hold. 


“With peace that comes of purity, 
And strength to simple justice due, 
So runs our loyal dream of thee. 
God of our fathers! make it true. 
** Oh, land of lands! te thee we give 
Our love, our trust, our service free; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 





extreme youth. But these childlike qualities can be kept 


And at thy need shall die for thee.’ 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
R., Kalamazoo, called to Fenton, 





BAKER, C. 
Mich. 

CONNELL, J. B., Cromwell, Conn., called to 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

DICKEY. F. O.. Rochester, N. Y., accepts call to 
Charlotte, Mich. 

AWSON,G. B., New York, accepts cal! to 

Catskill, N. Y. 

MALLORY, be C.,D.D.,, Aurora, accepts call 
to Chicago, I). 

McCLYMONT. D. T., Williamsport, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Newark, N ode 

McGAHEN, J. H., Johnson’s Creek, accepts call 
to Eaton, N. ¥. 

RUSH, Z. C., Albion, called to Bellwood, Neb. 

WALKER, GeorGe, Grand Junction, Col., ac- 
cepts call to Springfieid, Mo. 

WHITMAN, B. T., Newton Theo. Sem., accepts 
call to Portland, Me, 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


AIKEN, Epwarp, M.D.., Eo. died Aug. Mth, 
Amherst, N.H., aged 

ANGELL, Marcus 8., spendin Mich., re- 
signs. 

BANISTER, CHARues D., Northport, Mich., re- 
signs. 

BATH, THomas W., Fremont, III., resigns. 

BEARD, J. R. ay -D.), Mount Pleasant, accepts 
call to Pilgrim ch., near Creston, la. 

BELL, J. EDWARDS, Patchogue, L L., resigns. 

CLARK, R. A.. Pres., Lanesboro, accepts call 
to Rushford, Minn. 

CURRY, Davin, Whittaker, Mich., resigns. 

DURANT, E., ord. Steele City. Neb., July 29th. 

EASTMAN, W. F., Lead City, 8. D , resigne. 

EDDIE, James B., Oakland, called to San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

EMPSON, Geo. C. Sault Ste. Marie, accepts 
cal to Gladstone, Mich. 

GAYLORD, E. W., Pres., Wrightsville, Penn.. 
called to North Amberst, Mass. 

HALLIDAY, Josers C., Kiowa, Kan., resigns. 

HELLIWELL, CHARLE#s, ord. Park Ridge, N. 
J., August 6th. 

HINE, Orvo D., died August 9th, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., ed 75. 

HOLT, Margvurs L., Park Place ch., Omaha 
Neb., resigns. 

HUGHES, Morten M., Angola, N. Y., resigns. 

MARTIN, Joan L., West Dora, Minn., resigns. 

MARTIN, 8. A, Van Cleve, accepts call to 
Galtville and Rowen, Ia. 
McDUFFEE,. Samvuet V.. Orange City. Fla., 
called to Thetford and No. T hetford, Vt. 
REID, J. H., Yale Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Telluride, Col. 
ROLLINS, GEORGE 8 
signs, 
ROUNCE, 
signs 

SEDGWICK, Artaur H., Union Theo. 
accepts cal] to Nashua, la 

SCHOLFIELD, Jonny, Sharon, accepts call to 
Evansvilie, Wis. 

SILCOX, Joun B., Oakland, accepts call to First 
ch., Sacramento, Cal. 

STURTEVANT, Junian M., Cleveland, O., 
called to First ch., Galesburg, 11. 

TUNNELL, Rosert M., Manhattan, Kan., re- 
signs. 

VILLIERS, J. C., Coventry, Eng., accepts call 
to W aketield ‘and Milford, Kan 

VOORHEFS, J. 8., Telluride, Co!., resiens. 

WALDRON, Geo. B., Benson, Vt., accepts call 
to Three Oaks, Mich. 

WELLS, James D., Ames, accepts call to Wil- 
ton, Ia. 

WHITE, Levi, Plymouth, ill., resigns. 

WHITE, ORLANvO H., Winooski, Vt., resigns. 

WIESS, George C., Yale Theo. Sem., called to 
New Lisbon, Wis. 

WOOD, J. A., has not resigned at Baraboo. Wis. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS, R. L., Aibaat Tex., accepts call to 
Upper Mt. Bethel, iil. 

ANDERSON, W. W., Ashiand,. O., accepts 
call to Loudenviille, Penn, 

ANDREWS, N. B., Cass City, Mich., resigns. 

BROADHEAD., C. R., Lower Merion, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Providence, R. |. 

CRYOR, SAMVEL 8., Cincinnati, O., called to 
Albert Lee, Minn. 

DAWSON, J. P., Harrodsburg, called to Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

GILBERSON. 8. Lorp, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

accepts call to West Philadeiphia, Penn. 

RON, JoHn, Sedalia, Mo., accepts call to 

independence, Kaun. 

HOOKE, E. F., Chicago, Ill., 

HUNTER, R. A., 
deiphia, Penn. 

LEAVELL, W. A., Meridian. Mass., resigns. 

McCAMPBELL, GEORGE, - Staplecon, accepts 
call te Fort Collins, N. Y. 

McCURDY, Pres. A., Macalester College, 
called to Peoria, Ili. 

McGEE, J. E., Cincinnati, accepts call to 
Fredericktown, Ohio. 

MOORE, Davrip R., Logan, called to Glendale, 


MURPH Y, Elijah D. Pi, tied August l4th, Mont- 


, Wilmington, N. C., re- 
Joseru 8., Rose Creek, Minn., re- 


Sem., 


HE 


resigns. 
Irwin, accepts call to Phila- 


» N.das goed 
POLLOG K, H. J., Forest Hill, accepts call to 
rere ore 
SCH om Meineste, N. D., resigns. 
SMYT. + fegsgyitte Ill., resigns. 
VAN Dik iG LEN, J., Westfieid, 8 . D.. ac- 


wiikZ, 3 ont % saldwin, Wis. 
B., Moberly, called to Clinton, 


WOTRING, FREDERICK, Lexington, Ky., ac- 
cepts call to Rawlins, Wyoming. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CUMMINGS, C. A., Prot. Epis., St. Cloud, 
Minn., accepts cail to Eau Claire, Wis. 
meee. GILBERT. Prot. i8., Maaseenton, N.,, 

-, accepts call to Kor Vest. F 

KENT: Jams 8., Prot. Epis., tied “Aug. 16th, 
Hammonton, N. J., aged 41. 

LOGAN, 8S. D.. Cumb. Pres., Madisonville, Ky., 
necepte cali to Vernon, Texas 

McCLYMONT, D. THOMAS, “Ref. «+ Williams- 
ort. t. Penn.. called to Newark, N. J. 

MI PLE. CHARLES F£., Ref., accepts call to 

wicne, OL ee Ref., Paterson, N. J., called to 
Beaverdam, Mich. 

RUSSELL, R. M.. United Pres. Caldedonia, N. 
| called to Putisbure, Penn. 

SHERMAN, H. M., Prot. Epis. og ., Farrington, 
pocepte cali to Bridge port, Con 

WELLS, E. S., Meth. Epis., died Aug. 12tb, 
Waterloo, N. Y., aged 28. 





Firat 


[ The prompt mention in our list of “‘Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


DELITZSCH’S THEOLOGY.” 


In more than one particular the ‘‘ Messi- 
anic Prophecies in Historic Order,” the lat- 
est and last work by the departed Leipzig 
prince of exegetes, Prof. Franz Delitzsch, 
is of unique interest. The Preface of only 
a dozen lines was written on the 26th of 
February, scarcely more than a week before 
the author’s death. The last proof-sheets 
were laid upon his bed only one day before 
his departure. The venerable and veteran 
author, whose literary motto evidently was 
nulla dies sine linea, ard whose literary 
productiveness was so great that, as his old 
friend Dr. Zéckler, of Greifswald, informs 
us, he declared he was afraid to pre- 
pare a list of titles of his many volumes, 
pamphlets, articles, etc., etc., feeling that 
this would be the last fruit of his pen. In his 
preface he virtually announces this volume 
as his theological will and testament, as a 
compendious and yet complete representa 
tion of what was the result of more than 
six decades of close and detailed study of the 
Word by one of the greatest Bible students 
the world has ever produced. He says it 
was intended to be ‘“‘the result of his long 
scientific investigations, presented ina con- 
cise, compact and suggestive form,” a 
** Concordia fidei,” “‘alegacy.” This little 
volume is all the more welcome because it 
is really the first systematic presentation of 
the author’s views on the religion of the 
Old Testament as a whole and in its bistor- 
ical development. Of course the leading 
views of Delitzsch were known from his 
commentaries and other writings; but it 
must be remembered that we have such 
commentaries from his pen on only about 
half a dozen Old Testament books, the posi- 
tion taken by Keil in the Keil-Delitzsch 
series by Do means representing the stand- 
point of the latter, as is seen from his own 
Commeatary on Genesis, which is not one 
of this series, compared with that of Keil 
in the series. It must always be regretted 
that Delitzsch did not, as Ewald and other 
great Old Testament specialists did, give 
us a complete and comprehensive work on 
the religion of the Old Testament, some- 
thing in its way as fully developed as are 
his “ Biblical Psychology” or his ** Apolo- 
getics.”’ 

But we certainly have reason to be grate- 
ful for what be has left us in this volume. 
In reality the work is an enlarged repro- 
duction of a course of lectures which he 
delivered every three or four years at the 
University of Leipzig,and whieh were for the 
last time given in 1887. Delitzsch’s stand- 
point isso entirely unique that his work bas 
special value. He combined two elements 
tnat are rarely found together in such just 
and mutually corrective proportions in a 
biblical specialist. With the most profound 
conviction that the sacred records are the 
word of revelation, and that the religion 
and the history, of which they are the offi- 
cial records, are supernatural in character, 
he writes a vindication of the rights of lit- 
erary and historical criticism of these rec- 
ords, and exercises this right to the great- 
est possible extent. Indeed, it is often a 
psychological mystery how he can from his 
literary premises and re-adjustment of the 
sources draw such a sound system of theo- 
logical dogma and historical unfolding of 
the plans of God as he does. _While in such 
all-important matter as the Pentateuchal 
question he has in the analysis of the docu- 
ments and in their chronological arrange- 
ment joined the Reuss-Wellhauser pha- 
lanx; altho he will have nothing to do with 
the superstructure of a naturalistic relig- 
ious scheme which that school hus erected 
upon this hterary foundation; and while 
he places Isaiah, forty to sixty-six, in the Ex- 
ilic period and Daniel into the Maccabean, 
yet it cannot be said that anywhere has he 
in any fundamental points departed from 
the current conservative views of the 
Churches, however much he may do this in 
the details. 

As indicated by the title the volume 
gives in historic order the Messianic proph- 
ecies of the Old Testament, including in 
these about all that traditional theology is 
accustomed to do. The Introduction, 
treatiug of the underlying principles of the 
Old Testament, is one of the finest produc- 
tions of modern theological writing, and 
one that sympathetically warms the heart 











* MESSIANISCHE WEISSAGUNGEN IN GESCHICHT- 
LICHER FOLGE. Von FRANZ DkLITzscH, Leipzig; 
Akademische Buchhandlung (W, Faber). 389, Pp. 
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of an earnest student of the Word, who 
welcomes all genuine progress of research 
in this Word and encourages new results 
where these are the fruit of honest and 
reverent study. Beginning with the Prot- 
evangelium and going step by step through 
the wonderful predictions and promises of 
the Pentateuch, of the period of David and 
Solomon, of the literary prophets, and the 
exilic times, and ending with the prophets 
of the period of the restoration, culminat- 
ing with the book of Daniel, Delitzsch-con- 
ducts the student through the very central 
truths of the Old ‘Testament, with all the 
erudition of a lifetime, and finally ends by 
directing him to the fulfillment in the 
Christ of the New Testament. The book is 
singularly suggestive, even more so than 
Delitzsch’s works usually are, because it is a 
guide for further study rather than a com- 
plete collection of results and conclusions. 
There is probably none other of his books 
that contains so many rich gems of thought 
as this one does. Here too Finis coronat 
opus could be written over Delitzsch’s liter- 
ary career. Of course, purely as a literary 
production it does not equal the Hebrew 
tradition of the New Testament, which the 
author himself desired to be his literary 
monument; but the present work is cer- 
tainly a noteworthy conclusion of his theo- 
logical researches. The volume before us 
is Delitzsch’s theology in a nutshell. 
While it naturally does not take the place 
of the works on the theology of the Old Tes- 
tament, yet in this one central problem of 
this discipline it is without a rival or a peer 
as a text-book or manual for the student of 
Old Testament Scripture, 


RECENT FICTION. 


The Rajah’s Heir has been added to ‘‘Lip- 
pincott’s Series of Select Novels.” It isa 
rambling, lively, energetic story, with a 
feeble plot and no end of incidents and ad- 
venture. The author has the story-teller’s 
gift; bis pen never halts and, preposterous 
as some of the scenes are, the descriptions 
have a certain sharp vividness that,in a 
manoer, neutralizes the over-drawing and 
over-coloring. Of its kind The Rajah’s 
Heir isan exceptionally entertaining novel; 
but we must add that we do not especially 
symapthize with its kind. 

The Talking Image. 
mann, M.D., “ International Series.”” (New 
York: F. F. Lovell & Co. 5U cents.) There 
is something ludicrous in the thought of a 
man, possessed of more than average abili- 
ty as a writer, sitting down to the task of 
making a book like this. Some three hun- 
dred, closely printed, large pages are filled 
with sentences about ‘*‘ mysterious power,” 
‘“*Mysterious Brotherhood,” ‘secrets of 
alchemy,” ‘‘a halo of golden light of a 
super-mundane character,” magnetized 
and psychologized people, somnambules, 
* black magicians,’ chelas and a ‘sub- 
stance eomposed of a great vumber of living 
beings of an unknown kind.” The whole 
thing is a ‘*‘ mystery,” but not a very pro- 
found or engaging one. 

D. Appleton & Co. have added to their 
“Town and Country Series’ Henry Gré- 
ville’s clever little novel, Aline. The 
translation, which is fairly done, is by Rear 
Admiral William G. Temple. Something 
(and that means nearly everything that is 
distinctively French in the author’s style) 
bas been lost; but the pleasing story is well 
presented notwithstanding, and that is 
what the book will be read for. 

E. P..Dutton & Co. send us three charm- 
ing books for children. Wikkey is, in the 
eyes of older people, a trifle in tne “‘goody”’ 
style and makes the most of a pathetic ex- 
ample; but it will, perhaps, touch the 
childish imagination wholesomely. Again 
in Friday’s Child we have the cramped 
life and the sentimental death scene in- 
sisted upon rather too much “in season 
and out of season”’; still, here, too, we find 
the larger impression pleasing and good. 
Bonnie Little Bonibel comes last, but is 
first in value; for Mary D. Brine knows 
childhood through and through and draws 
the children to her, not by sentimental 
pathos bat bya delightful naturalness and 
a sweet, engaging tenderness. 

Miss Wormeley in continuation of her 
excellent work has added Fame @nd Sor- 
row to her long list of translations from 
Balzac, and Roberts Brothers have issued 
it in the beautiful print and binding which 
distinguish their series of translations of 
stories from the “Comedy of Human Life.” 
The present volume contains, besides Fame 
and Sorrow, five others of Balzac’s shorter 
stories, viz: Colonel Chabert, The Athe- 
ist’s Maas, La Grande Breteche, The Purse 








By Franz Hart- 


and La Grenadiére. The almost impossible 
task of rendering Balzac’s styleinto Eng- 
lish has never been done better than it is 
bere done by Miss Wormeley, 





We group together the balf-dozen novels 
following to speak of them as well worth 
reading, if one would have a just idea of 
what is and what is not valuable in the 
paper-backed myriads of stories swarming 
into and out of our book stalls. Belford 
Company hand us The Devil’s Anvil, by 
Mary Kyle Dallas, a story wherein “fine 
writing’’ accompanies all the scenes and 
incidents which are mostly melodramatic 
in a gentle way,and A Daughter of Si- 
lence, lurid, vulgar, dramatic, depressing 
and captivating in turn, followed by a fair 
translation of Frangois Coppée’s Toute une 
Jeunesse. Harper & Brothers offer James 
Payn’s The Burnt Million, a genuinely 
good English story—good of its kind, we 
meap, and there are few of itskind. From 
J. B. Lippincott Company comes a paper 
edition uf Mary Agnes Tincker’s Jewel in 
the Lotos, a story to delight many readers, 
tho not a model, dealing with a life not 
familiar to the mass of Americans, and 
filled with a somewhat worn but rather 
fascinating romance, and studded with in- 
cidents more or less picturesque. John W. 
Lovell Company bring up the rear with 
Miss Marryatt’s Blindfold as No. 85 of 
their ‘‘International Series,” and Blind- 
fold is a cleverly made fiction of Australian 
and English life. 

Xenia Repnina. A Story of the Russia 
of To-day. By B. Macgahan. (London: 
George Routledye & Sons. 50 cents.) We 
cannot believe that Russian life 1s as bad as 
Tolstoi, Dostoyevsky and Torgéneff have 
represented it in their novels. There is 
ample evidence in these novels to prove that 
they have been written from within, and 
that they reflect the moral bias of their 
writers much more tban they truthfully 
depict the morals of the Russian people. 
Mrs. Macgahan follows the lead of the pes- 
simistic trio and does her very best, or per- 
haps we should say her very worst, to keep 
pace with them in blackening the Russian 
character and making out Russian morals 
to be simply unspeakably depraved. There 
is not one noble character in the book. The 
life described is vile and nauseating, altho 
it is represented to be that of the better peo- 
ple, so far as social standing goes. The sto- 
ry, however, is in some respects a remark- 
able one and told with considerable power 
of characterization. The drama is consist- 
ent; but it is burdened with an army of 
people and its thread is hard to follow. 
You feel the influence, nay almost the pres- 
ence, of Tolstoi as you read, ard you know 
that here is a novel that but for him would 
never have been thought of, and the knowl- 
edge does not lessen your disregard for the 
writer who has written ‘* My Religion” with 
one hand and “‘ The Kreutzer Sonata’”’ with 
the other; nor does it afford any reason for 
congratulating Mrs. B. Macgahan. For 
those who like to read gloomy and evil-bur- 
dened books—books that hang like lead on 
the imagination and keep it below the sur- 
face of a stagnant and suffocating atmos- 
phere—Xenia Repnina will have great fas- 
cination. Wedo not believe that the story 
is true to Russian life, and certainly it is 
not a pleasing romance. 

A Son of Issachar. A Romance of the 
Days of Messias. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
(New York: G. P. Putnams Sons.) This is 
one of the best of the romances of the 
‘*school” of ‘Ben Hur.” Mr. Brooks has 
told his story with excellent effect in a gener- 
al way, tho the style is a trifle exclamatory 
in places; lo! and behold! are made use of 
with great freedom, to say the least; and 
the author seems to stand off and comment 
a great deal on what is gcing on in his fic- 
tion. Still, as we have said, A Son of Issa- 
char is one of the best of the stories of the 
time of Christ—stories called out by the 
brilliant success of ‘‘Ben Hur.” Having 
said this much we must go farther and affirm 
that in no special feature ie Mr. Brooks’s 
romance an imitation of General Wallace’s 
great work. A Sonof Issachar is a good, 
strong, interesting historical story, original 
enough and entertaining enough to com- 
mand particular notice. The younger class 
of novel-readers will find 1t pleasing and 
profitable reading as a fiction pure and 
simple. Should it challenge the criticism 
of those who look beyond the mere romance 
into the background of archeology there 
would be little, perhaps, to be said in its 
behalf on the score of profundity or of his- 
torical value. We presume, however, that 
Mr. Brooks has told his story for the story’s 
sake. He has told it well and made it en- 
gaging from beginning to end. 

Our L£rring Brother: or, Church and 
Chapel. By F. W. Robinson. (New York: 
F.F. Lovell & Co. 30 cents.) This story is not 
food for babes; and we are not sure that i 
has any good purpose to serve. It may bea 
strong and true picture of a certain phase 
of English social life; if it is the study of it 
should be confined to those persons wha 
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hope, by informing themselves, to work re- 
form. Novels are written to be read as a 
pastime, or at least that is the view taken 
by a large majority of novel- readeis, young 
and old. Say what we may, love stories are 
mere food for th® imagination. They are 
perused and cast aside, just as an orange is 
drained of its juice by the habitual fruit- 
muncher. This story of Our Erring Broth- 
er is the story of illicit love and the deg- 
radation it brings It winds up witb the 
marriage of a pure and faithful girl toa 
worn and satiated roué. While the work 
hinges on this disagreeable theme there is 
in it a notable portrait of an austere, just 
and loving brother who gives his whole life 
to trying to redeem the-erring one. 

Scribner & Welford have issued two 
handsome volumes, the authorized English 
edit:on ot Prose Dramas, by Henrik Ibsen, 
edited by William Archer. There are six 
of the dramas, three in each volume, in the 
following order: ‘‘The League of Youth,” 
“The Pillars of Society,’ ‘‘A Doll’s House,” 
“Ghosts,” ‘An Enemy of the People” and 
“The Wild Duck.” We have already pretty 
fully expressed our opinion of Ibsen’s works. 
They are vigorously pessimistic and full of 
caustic spite at society in general, and there 
is very little of higher imagination in their 
conception. 


> 


The Origin of the Aryans. By Isaac Tay~ 
lor. (Contemporary Science Series. Scrib- 
ner & Welford.) In this little manual, not 
uopleasantly polemical, Dr. Taylor at 
tempts to show that Europe and not Asia 
is the original site of the Aryans. To this, 
the main thesis, he adds another to prove 
that of modern European races the repre- 
sentative of the original Aryan is not the 
dolichocephalic Scandinvavian but the 
brachycepkalic Celt of the round barrows 
(Belgic Gauls, Slaves, etc.). One author has 
stated clearly the arguments for and 
against these two propositions, already well 
known to specialists through the works of 
Penka, Posche, Schrader and others. As 
Dr. Taylor lays more weight on craniologi- 
cal than on philological proofs and as, inour 
opinion, but little is proved by this means, 
we will state the arguments fur each thesis 
from this point of view, Jux*aposition will 
show their weakness. This weakness lies 
in confusing as ‘‘ Aryan ”’ both the present 
Aryan races and the original Aryan speak- 
er. Europe, says Dr. Taylor, could not have 
been populated from the Orient, for if, to 
take one illustration,the Scandinavian of to- 
day exbibits the same craniological peculi- 
arities as the Scandinavian of the neolthic 
age then the modern Scandinavian (i.e. Ar- 
yan) did not come from Asia. Granting this, 
our next problem is to discover which of the 
present European nations was the original 
Aryan. Was it the dolichocephalic Scav- 
dinavian os the brachycephalic Celt (other 
suppositions may here be rejected)? Un- 
doubtedly the latter, for, tho the former is 
more apt to conquer, his type disappears 
amid his conquered people, while the Celt 
persists; the latter, too, shows greater in- 
tellectual vigor. The Celt was then the 
original Aryan; for the race which earliest 
reached a comparative culture must have 
been that which most profoundly affected 
other races. Hence, since the Celt shows 
this culture and the other races bave been 
Aryanized, the Celt was the original Aryan. 
In this argument Dr. Taylor does not 
appear to appreciate the fact that if 
out of all Kuropean -nations only 
one may be 
all the craniological proofs of persistency of 
Aryan type fall to pieces. To argue that 
the Scandinavian skull proves a neolithic 
Aryan in Europe and then to argue that 
the real Aryan did not have the Scandina- 
vian skull is to move ina vicious circle. 
The real proof of European origin lies not 
in craniology, but in philology; and this 
farrago of skulls proves only that the Eu- 
ropean races are prehistoric. It proves 
nothing in regard to the origin of the 
Aryans, if by Aryans we mean the people 
who introduced the Aryan language. In 
regard to the still unsettled problem 
whether Celt or Scandinavian be the first 
holder of the Aryan tongue it is sufficient 
to say that every German anthropologist 
claims this honor for the Scandinavian- 
Teuton type; every French scholar, for the 
Celtic type. Of English scholars, Rendall, 
in his recent monograph on the ‘‘ Cradle of 
the Aryans,”’ contends as vigorously for the 
former as Taylor for the latter; and the de- 
ductions that appear impossible to one are 
to the other inevitable. Dr. Taylor’s zeal 
against comparative mythologists leads 
him to b tray inexcusable ignorance in 
philological matters. He vaunts as an 
ethnographical discovery the fact that 
language is nv test of blood, a point which 
Ascoli, one of the foremost of modern 
philologians, has insisted upon for years. 








looked upon as Aryan. 





Again one author, in giving a clear account 
of Schmidt’s wave-theory says that this the- 
ory has completely overthrown the hy- 
pothesis of an Asiatic origin, ignoring the 
fact that it is only a theory, and apparent- 
ly ignorant of the fact that Schmidt him- 
self has now reverted to the Asiatic hypoth- 
esis. Most unfortunate, however, are Dr. 
Taylor’s linguistic blunders. He actually 
offers the equation Ouranos-Varuna as the 
only sure comparison between god-names 
in India and Greece, an etymology long dis- 
carded by linguists of repute! The para- 
graph on page 282 ff. on the Evolution of 
Aryan Speech, is calculated to mislead only 
those that are not linguists. None of the 
points of reseniblance between Turanian 
and Aryan here adduced is sufficient to 
establish their original identity. For the 
benefit of unphilological readers it should 
be said that neither continental nor Ameri- 
can scholars are wont to quote Professor 
Sayce with such trustful veneration as that 
shown by Dr. Taylor; and for the benefit of 
those likely to be awed by the profusion of 
craniological data it sbould be added that 
philologians would pay more regard to the 
words of craniologists did craniologists pay 
more regard to the words of each other. 


Church History by Professor Kurtz. 
Authorized translation from the latest re- 
vised edition by the Rev John Macpherson, 
M.A. (Fuvk & Wagnalls. Three volumes; 
$2.00 each.) ‘nis standard work has 
reached in Germany the tenthedition. The 
first volume of the present translation was 
made from the ninth edition. The tenth 
was published while the second volume of 
tbe translation was in press. As far as pos- 
sible the emendations of the tenth edition 
were incorporated in the translation of this 
volume, The third and closing volume is, 
however, made from the latest German edi- 
tion. The bistory, as a whole, has been so 
long before the public andis so well knowr 
as to require uo further notice than is called 
for by the completion of this American 
three-volume republication. In general 
the work strikes a mean between the mar- 
velous and unrivaled brevity of Hase and 
the longer Church histories. To do this it 
had still to remain a model of luminous 
brevity, which it will be found to be. The 
expansion allowed in it is limited for the 
most part to the greater number of details 
introduced. The author manages, however, 
to find room for numerous effective sketcbes 
at critical points, which add greatly to the 
liveliness and interest of his work. The sec- 
ond volume contains the history of the Ke- 
formation period, which has been treated in 
a way to deserve high praise. Kurtz makes 
a@ neat arrangement of the forces and coun. 
ter-forces which entered into the movement, 
adding to the ordinary topics of the Refor- 
mation and the Counter-Reformation, a 
very telling but important title of bis own 
devising, ‘* The Deformation,’’ under which 
topic be has grouped the various extrava- 
gances, fanaticisms and unfortunate ex- 
crescences which were connected in one 
way or another with the central movement 
of the Reformation and embarrassed its 
progress. The third volume, which has 
recently appeared from Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls’s press, completes the work from 
the seventeenth century to the present 
time. This volume is really a historic com- 
parison of the two great forms of Christiani- 
ty as they have been working side by side 
since the Reformation. In the present 
century the volume is particularly full and 
rich in describing the complex variations of 
modern Christianity, and that remark- 
able denominational life which charac- 
terizes the Christianity of the present cen- 
tury. The last ninety-five pages are occu- 
pied with chronological tables and a general 
index, which add much to the usableness of 
the whole work. 


Letters of Philip Dormer, Fourth Earl 
of Chesterfield, To His Godson and Suc. 
cessor. Edited with a Memoir of Lord 
Chesterfield, by the Earl of Carnarvon, with 
Portraits and Illustrations. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $4.50.) Altho these let- 
ters were addressed to a boy, a mere child 
in years, their chief interest and value will 
be for grown-up students. True, a larger 
part of the advice herein given would be 
well worth the heed of little boys; but our 
experience goes to settle it as true that boys 
do not keep fully awake while reading dry 
epistles of directions for the conduct of life. 
We have learned a good deal since Chester- 
field’s time; and our methods of teaching are 
a hundred-fold better,than his or Dr. Dodd’s. 
It is not, then, as a child’s book that this 
superb volume is to be received; but it must 
be regarded as one of the available side- 
lights tor the study of history. Lord Ches- 
terfield’s “‘ Letters To His Son,” first pub- 
lished, we believe, more than a century ago, 
followed much the same general course as 





that adopted in these addressed to his god- 
son, which are now for the first time pub- 
lished; but it must be said that the former 
letters contained many most objectionable 
passages not found in the present collection. 
We hasten to add, however, that, even after 
the eliminations so properly made by the 
Earl of Carnarvon, the Letters to his God- 
son are not just the literature for the im- 
mature mind. Say the best we may of 
Chesterfield, he was a cold, selfisb, con- 
scienceless man, in most directions, a man 
whose exterior gave no hint of what his 
inner purposes were. Under the surface, 
these letters teach the doctrine of self con- 
trol for mere practical, worldly ends. At 
the time he wrote them he was old, deaf, 
and, perhaps, almost totally blind; but the 
peculiar traits of a powerful, if pot a truly 
great, character are everywhere shown in 
the short, worldly-wise and cleverly con- 
structed epistles, many of which are written 
in antiquated French. The biographical 
preface by the Earl of Carnarvon is excel- 
lent; but we feel that the defense of Ches- 
terfield’s character attempted init is labored 
and scarcely successful. The full acknowl- 
edgment of his genius and his public ser- 
vices is, however, clear and v ell-considered. 
The volume is one that should be exam- 
ined by every student of the evolution of 
English politics, morals and literature. 
The illustrations are eight in number, and 
the index is well made. 


The Samaritan Chronicle; or, The Book 
of Joshua, the Son of Nun. Translated 
from the Arabic, with Notes, by Oliver 
Turnbull Crane, M.A. (New Yorx; John 
B. Alden, Publisher, 1890. Pp. 178) The 
class of writings to which this work be- 
longs is no longer considered in the light of 
mere curiosities of literature by biblical 
scholars. Since the Scriptures have been 


recognized to be not a collection of dicta . 


vrohbantia for dogmatical theses, but a 
gradual revelation of divine truth and the 
history of a revelation, these works are seen 
to shed not a little light on this historical 
development and process. While the Sa- 
maritan Chronicle cannot lay claim to be 
a work of primary importance in this re- 
gard, as are the so-called apocalypses, par- 
ticularly the Book of Enoch, the Book of 
Jubilees, the Sibylline Oracles, and the 
Psalms of Solomon, yet as a secondary 
source of information tbis work, now first 
rendered into English, will be welcomed, 
particularly by specialists in the depart- 
ments of New Testament theology and New 
Testament history. It contributes its share 
toward the understanding of the historical 
background of_the writings of the new 
covenant. The work itselfis an extended 
paraphrase of the Book of Joshua, together 
with additioual chapters on the later his- 
tory of Israel down to the days of Hadrian, 
where the incompleted document ends. Its 
Samaritan origin is seen only in its recog- 
nition of Samaria as the seat of true wor- 
ship; but this occurs only in tbe closing 
chapters, which the reader can easily re- 
gard as later additions to the original work. 
No copy ot the book exists in Samaritan, 
bowever; only the principal Arabic manu- 
script is written in Samaritan letters. It 
claims to be a translation from the “ He- 
brew,’’ which may mean Samaritan in this 
connection; but if a translation, it has 
certainly been modified greatly by the 
translator, since the biblical persons are all 
worked over in the manner familiar to the 
readeas of the Koran and other Mohamme- 
dan literature. The translation of Crane 
seems to be a good one; but his notes have 
not been prepared according to any fixed 
principle or plan with the interpretation of 
the text in view. In this respect they are 
meager. However, the translator is enti- 
tled to our thanks for having done the 
original in readable English. 

The Doctrinal Theology of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, Verified from the 
Original Sources by the late Heinrich 
Schmid. Second English Edition, revised 
according to the Sixth German Edition, by 
Charles A. Hay, D.D., Professor at the 
Lutheran Seminary, Gettysburg; ard 
Henry E. Jacobs, D.D., Professor in the Lu- 
theran Seminary, Philadelphia. (Lutheran 
Publication Society, Philadelphia. 3.50.) 
The leading review in one of our recent 
numbers contained a notice of Dr. Woli’s 
history of the Lutheran Church in this 
country. In this work Schmid’s ‘*‘ Doctrinal 
Theology” is named asthe standard author- 
ity used in the Lutheran Theological semi- 
naries. This is the manual which is pre- 
sented in the best and latest English form 
in the revised translation by Professors 
May and Jacobs, named above. The first 
translation was a great labor in which 
several hands were engaged begun some 
forty-six years ago and published in 1876. 
This is the translation which bas been 
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largely used in the American Lutheran 
seminaries. The volume before us is a 
careful and thorough revision which is 
made to conform to Schmid’s sixth and 
last German edition. The changes made by 
the author in this edition were mainly in 
the way of condensation. The American 
translators have added a considerable num- 
ber of notes in brackets suggested 
by the daily use of the manual in the 
class room. As to the work itself it 1s 
only the non-professional portion of our 
readers who will need to be told that 
Schmid represents the theology of the un- 
altered Augsburg Confession in the formal 
post-Reformation development given to it 
by such scholastic theologians as Callovius 
and Hollazius. Of this theology, especially 
as regards the doctrine of Holy Scripture 
and its inspiration, the doctrines of faith, 
grace, sin, free-will, and of the sacraments, 
it is the faithful representative of orthodox 
Lutheranism based on the unaltered Con- 
fession of Augsburg. 


The New World of Central Africa; With 
a History of the First Christian Mission on 
the Congo. By Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness. 
(Hodder & Stoughton; London: 27 Pater- 
noster Row. $2.00.) This isa book of much 
interest for persons interested in the evan- 
gelization of Africa. It is a handsomely 
printed and illustrated duodecimo of 535 
pages divided into three Parts. The first 
contains the physical description of the 
country and a rapid sketch of its explora- 
tion and the wonderful facts developed in 
connection with it, particularly as to the 
moral condition of the tribes and the devas- 
tation of the slave trade. The second sec- 
tion is devoted to the history of the ‘‘Liv- 
ingstone Inland Mission,’’ down to its 
transfer to American management in 1884, 
when it passed into the hands of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union. This is the 
period of Central African pioneering, and 
is full of interest and instruction. It in- 
cludes the account of the McCall Expedi- 
tion in 1880. Inthe third section light be- 
gins to dawn. The spiritual blessing begins 
to descend. The following chapters relate 
to the work as carried*forward under the 
organized and systematic direction of the 
A. B. M. U. and the reasons which led to 
the establishment of the Congo- Balolo Mis- 
sion under English auspices. The closing 
chapter is on the “Climate of the Congo.” 
The significance of the volume lies in its 
survey of missionary operations in Central 
Africa, their results and the present outlook 


The Continuous Creation. By Myron 
Adams. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 50.) 
The author of the volume is the pastor of 
the Plymouth Congregational Church of 
Rochester, New York, and is another exam- 
ple of Congregational liberty to think free- 
ly within orthodox lines. In its substance 
the volume is an attempt to bring about 
some reconciliation between the evolution- 
ary philosophy and the Christian religion, 
We shall have to leave the author to argue 
his own case, remarking only that for our- 
selves, after having read his open-minded 
and evidently both earnest and honest dis- 
cussion, we remain convinced that the evo- 
lutionary philosophy is a philosopby of 
phenomena and superficials. As applied in 
this volume, for example, to the explana- 
tion of sin it leaves the difficulties of the 
problem not only uusolved, but unrecog- 
nized, and not even hinted at. The 
Science of the Christ. An Advanced 
Statement of Christian Science, with an 
Interpretation of Genesis. By Ursula N. 
Gastefeld. (Published by the Author. 
Chicago, Central Music Hall. $2.00.) This 
is too ‘‘ advanced ”’ both as sciente and as 
interpretation, for our comprehension. We 
can make vothing of it, and shall have to 
pass it on to people who live on Gnostic 
speculations. 


An Intense Life. This is the appro- 
priate title given by the author, the Rev. 
George Herrick of Anatolia College and 
the Marsovan Theological Seminary, to his 
brief sketch of the late Rev. Andrew T. 
Pratt M.D., missionary of the A. B.C. F. 
M.in Turkey. So far as a perfect life can 
be developed out of elements which have 
nothing extraordinary in them we may say 
that Dr. Pratt rose to that ideal. The bal- 
ance of his faculties, the variety of his pow- 
ers, his solid judgment, the joyous sweet- 
ness of his temper, made a man whoif not 
phenomenal in brilliancy was phenomenal 
in usefulness. Amid the annoyances, and 
perplexities of the mission field he dis- 
played that kind of charity which is hard 
to be distinguished from good sense. Asa 
Christian his life was blessed and saintly. 
He lived near to God. The sign and 
reflection of his approach to God was on his 
‘ace and on his spirit, like the sunshine on 








the heather, This little book is a series of 
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memorial sketches, not a Life. They preserve 
the spirit, method and impression of the 
man, and produce in the reader something 
of the confirming and inspiring influence 
of personal acquaintance. (Fleming H. 
Revell. 50 cents.) 


Biblical Commentary; or, The Prophecies 
of Isaiah. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D. 
(Scribner & Welford. $3.00.) This is Vol. 
XLIU in the new series of Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library, and is translated by 
Prof. 8. R. Driver, D.D. (Oxon.), from the 
last and fourth German Edition. We have 
published such full notices of this work in 
its original form as to make further com- 
ment on our part superfluous We will 
only add that io this re-translation Pro- 
fessor Driver brings the commentary up 
to the seriously altered critical position 
taken by Delitzsch before his death. He 
introduces the translation with a summary 
review of Delitzsch’s activity as a biblical 
scholar and of bis change of critical position 
in the later years of his life. 


Methods of Teaching Patriotism in the 
Schools. By Col. Geo. T. Balch, Auditor 
of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York. (D. Van Nostrand Co. $1.50.) 
The idea which inspires this volume is both 
new and old. Its novelty consists in the 
attempt to give the subject of patriotism 
formal introduction into the schools and a 
methodic place in the discipline. The au- 
thor proposes a systematic treatment of 
the subject and a system of patriotic sym- 
bols and decorations for merit. The con- 
siderations which call for such a system are 
fully set forth by the author in his volume 
which is particularly designed for teachers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


In Macmillan’s for August Mr. Gold- 
win Smith has an essay on “* The Two Mr. 
Pitts,” and Mrs. Oliphant’s “* Kirsteen ” is 
concluded. 








..Mr. F. Marion Crawford will contrib- 
ute a new serial story entitled ‘‘ The Witch 
of Prague” to The English Illustrated 
Magazine, begicning in the October num- 
ber. 


. One of the last articles written by the 
late John Eliot Bowen, of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, in which he embodied a correspondence 
with the poet, Paul Hamilton Hayne, will 
appear in the September number of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 


.. The authorized “ Life of Ibsen’’ writ- 
ten by Mr. Henrik Jaeger, will appear early 
in the autumn in an English version by 
Mrv. Bell, the numerous poetical quotations 
being translated from the Norwegian by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. 


by arrangement with the author from 


--»-Macmillan & Co. announce that they 
have in press for immediate publication a 
new volume of stories by Rudyard Kipling, 
uniform in size with “ Plain Tales from the 
Hills.” The stories included in the volume 
are quite new, and this edition, issued by 
arrangement with the author, will be of- 
fered at a low price to the American public. 


:. The Critic, for August 16th, contains 
a long poem by Edmund Gosse, published 


advance sheets of The New Reriew, The 
poem is hardly in Mr. Gosse’s best vein; it 
is lacking in lyric swing, and has the 
wooden tread of eighteenth-century work. 
The same number contains a sympathetic 
estimate of John Boyle O'Reilly from the 
pen of Mr. George Parsons Lathrop; a 
somewhat incoherent letter from Walt 
Whitman; and a communication from Mr. 
F. J. Stimson, rather severely, tho perbaps 
not unjustly, criticising Harvard for her 
devotion to ‘‘ the temporalities.” 


-.«-The Contemporary Review for Au- 
gust is particularly valuable for its contri- 
butions on educational subjects. Professor 
Knight makes a ‘‘Defense of University Lec- 
tures”; Mr.J. G. Fitch,whose words on edu 
cation are always so valuable, reviews the 
growth of facilities for instruction for 
women in England; and Mr. J. Churton 
Collins contributes a remarkable paper on 
“The National Home Reading Union,” in 
which he deals a heavy blow at the pedantry 
of Universities. Since MatthewArnold used 
to write for the reviews we do not recall any 
essay on the topic of culture and letters of 
greater force and sound sense than this. 
Mr. Churton Collins is one of the best 
read English scholars in the world, and bis 
idea of the use of poetry and art in life 
seems to us most distinctly right. Mr. 
Holman Hunt explains, with an accom- 


panving cut. his own picture, ‘ Christ 
Among the Doctors’’; and Siz Gavan Duffy 
continues his historical sketches of*Respor - 
sible Government in the Colonies.”” * The 
Prehistoric R:ces of Italy ” and ** The Or- 
ganization of Upskilled Labor,’’ are among 
the attractive titles. 
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THe last two issues of the JOURNAL contain some specially strong 

features, including ‘‘ My First Sermon,” by Dr. T. De Witt Talmage ; 
an interesting article on “‘ Promiscuous Bathing ;” Gaities of Newport ; “ A 
Country Courtship,”—a full-page, handsomely-illustrated poem. 
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From the Earliest Times to the Death 


of Shakespeare. 
With forty-five Illustra- 
trations by EDWARD HULL. 12mo. $2.00. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAY- 
YAM. 


The Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered 


into English Verse. Large 12mo. In 


parchment binding. 9% 00. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 


MUSICIANS. 

(A.D. 1450-1889 ) 
By eminent writers, English and foreign. 
Edited by Sir GEoRGE GROVE. With 
illustrations. Complete in four vol- 
umes. 8vo. $6 00 each. 
A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE ABOVE 
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PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 


By ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor of Polit- 
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SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKES- 
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By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 12mo. $1.00. 
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THE AMERICAN COMMON- 
WEALTH. 


By JAMES Bryce, D.C.L,M.P. New and 
Revised Edition. 2 vols., large 12mo. 
36 00. 

“It cannot be too widely known that the second 

(revised) edition of Mr. Bryce’s ‘American Common- 

wealth’ is now deliverable. Marks of the indefatiga- 

bie author’s retouching are everywhere visible. . . . 

A «ork destined to maintain aliving hold on our 

institutions of learning, and to shape the political 

thinking of the rising generation.’’"—Evening Post. 
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I 
A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 





Just Published in 
TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY, 


DMITRI. 


A TALE OF OLD RUSSIA. 
By F. W. BAIN, M.A., 


Fellow of Ail Souls College, Oxford. 


12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


NOTICES FROM THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


“The story of the impostor Dmitri, the wandert 
monk who learned soldiering from the Cossacks o. 
the Dnieper, and, pretending to be the son of ivan 
the Terrible. overthrew Boris and teodor Godrunoff, 
and reigned for a while in their stead, is one of the 
most remarkable chapters in Russian histo’ ~ and 
might well be taken as the framework of an h stori- 
cal novel.” —The Saturday Review. 


“ The author has got a capital subject—the story 
of the false ( zar—and be has treated it with fresh- 
ness and spirit.”—The Atheneum, 


“This Russo- Polish romance is really a remarkable 
book of its kind.”—The Academy. 


“The work may be fairly characterized as dra- 
matic, and the freshness of the interest it excites 
will secure for it, at the hands of those who begin its 
acquaintance, attention throughout.”—Mancheater 
Examiner. 

“Mr. Bain tells the tale in a rapid, concentrated 
fashion and with a dramatic sense which strongly 
impresses the reader. (ne cannot choose bvt 


vt go 
from page to page uatil the end is reached.”’—Globe. 
IL. 


Volume 67 of the International Scientific 
Series. 


The Colours of Animals: 
THEIR MEANING AND USE, 
Especially considered in the Case of Insects. 
By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, F.B.8. 


With Chromo-lithographic 
and 66 Figures in Text. 
Price, $1 75. 


“ Mr. Poulton is to be congratulated on having pro- 
cuced so readable and suggestive a volume on one of 
the most attractive departments of natura! history, 
and of having by his own researches contributed so 
largely to the solution of some of the more interest- 
ing probiems which it presents.” ALFRED K. WAL- 
LACE, in Nature, 


Frontispiece 
12mo, cloth. 


iL. 


DRAGON FLIES +s. MOSQUITOES. 


Can the Mosquito be Exterminated? 


THE LAMBORN PRIZE ESSAYS, 
BY WORKING ENTOMOLOGISTS. 
8vo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


This book embodies the results of a scien- 
tificstudy of the mosquito puisance. For 
the first time scientists have undertaken a 
careful, practical investigation of this ques- 
tion, and their reports show how the mos- 
quito pest may be mitigated. 


D APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


A 3 and 5 BonD ST REET, NEW YorK. 


A Literary Wonder! 


ETEOCLES; A TALE OF ANTIOCH.” 


By JESSIE AGNES ANDREWS. 
(A thirteen-year-old child.) 


Opinions expressed on the tirst private edition: 

“In elegance of diction. in Sore of imagination, 
in its almost classic style, i t shows a mind of rare 
clearness, purity and Ft ’—Rev. Dr.E.Guernsey. 

“ Asa picture of the stirring t'mes of persecution, 
it is admirably executed. The story has great dig- 
nity, the language is clear and choice.”’—Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Carey. 


“A marvelous roduction for one so young. It 
shows a wonderful genius "— Ex-Goverror Bedle. 


In elegant cloth cover, $1 00. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the 
LEW VANDERPOOLE PUBLISHING CO., 
162 TIMES BUILDING, SEW YORK. 

Bwerarry., ADVESEIEING. 


cage 8, 30 C 
G.P. ROWELL & CO., 10 ian "Street, m. Z. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broad way,N.Y. 


Goibes Sort BUREAU or ADVERTISING. 


Sarvees. Send for Special Catalogne of 
“FLORIDA HOME SEEK 














1M) Nagsan Street. 
eR.” 


outhly, 5® cents a year. Invaluable quide to set- 
tere Tells of homes on installments. Best locations 
Full information. Send i, A 3 sample. O. M 
York. 


CrosBy, 9 Franklin Street, 





{END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING sguncy. 
294 and 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.. for 
he lowest rates in ail papers. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
74 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
A.H.Andrews & Co, 
1% Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 












G. P. Putnam’s rl; 
27 and 29 West 23d St, N. Y., 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


The Story of the Jews Under 
Roman Rule. By the Rev. W. Douc- 
LAS MORRISON. (No. X XIX in the Story 
of the Nation Series.) 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

“ Presented with singular lucidity and with an 
admirable combination of brevity in style with com- 
pleteness of matter. This work is a worthy 
addition to this admirable series of historical’ vol- 
umes.”’— Scotsman. 


Astoria. By Wassineron Irvine. 
Tacoma Edition; illustrated. Large 
12mo, paper, 60 cents. 

The Publishers of Irving’s Works have felt thata 
new and attractive edition of the“ Astoria” would 


find many readers among those interested in the 
building up of the Great Northwest. 


Want and Wealth. A Discus- 
sion of Certain Economic Dangers of 
the Day. An Essay. By Epwarp J. 
SHRIVER, Secretary N. Y. Metal Ex- 
change. (No. LXIII in the Questions 
of the Day Series ) 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 


Helena, and Occasional 
By PAUL ELMER MorRE. 
gilt top, $1.00. 

*,* List of Midsummer Publications, Prospectuses 


of the * Heroes Series,” “* Knickerbocker Nuggets,” 
sent on appiication. 


“Poems. 
12mo, cloth, 








EDUCATION. . 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


ABBOT ACADEMY *>» Y@Q8 


will begin its sixty-second year September llth, .. 
offering enlarged opportunities for athorough and 
refining education he new building, Draper Hall, 
will be completed, furnishing the best modern con- 
veniences for the — and comfort of pupils. 


Terms $400 2 se 
A MCKEEN. *Pamncrpat.’ Andover. Mass. 


* PHILE 
AND HOME _ FOR 
Y _ TEN BOYS 











Hichest references given and required. 
J.H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 





ALEXANDER INSTITUTE, 
Military, Boarding School, White Plains, N. Y. 
Twenty-two miles — New York City. 

Principal. 0 . R. WILLIS, A. M., Ph.D. 


AN ALU THE YEAR ROUND aCHOol. 


FOR BOYS, Address HEAD MASTER, Lock 
785. Philadelphia P.O., Penn. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
gor vouRQARBINE SCHOOL. N. 














CLAVERACK (WN. Y,) COLLEGE 


AND Hrpson Riv INSTITUTE. Healthfully y ont 


ihustrated catalogue. 
OLGATE UNIT pase, 


AMILTON, N. Y. 
CLASSICAL AND ptt) La COURSES. 
xpenses moderate. For cai “AND IEW ors — in- 
formation address Pror. N, L. A Dean of 
the Faculty. Fall Term opens -ept. llth 


it év. 








went on DETROIT, 15 and 17 Winder Street. 
THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


opens Se’ tember lth, 1890. Home and Day depart- 
ments. "andrea and Collegiate Propareters 
es 


ress 
ALY REIN WHINTON, 
FREDERICK WHITTON { Principals. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY, 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


A thoroughly-equipped Classical and Scientific 
School for th sexes. 15 teachers. pegula zoe 
‘ac es 





elective courses. Degrees conte Ra 
in Music, Art and Modern Languages. Steam heat; 
cheatrts light; all modern appliances. $225.40 ys 


all charges in a regular course for one year. Dis- 
counts to preachers, teachers and two trom same 
family. Year begins gem. Ist. Catalogue free. 

. GRAY, D.D., President. 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel. N. 





. C. SMITH, A.M. 


EAST OREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 182. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $#200a year. September 2. For illustrated 
catalogue. write he F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., 
East Gieenwich, R. I 

Course of study equal to th won Bese 
Colleges, ae assical, Seientife wee yw 
Courses. Superior advantages in Music and A 
Bui'ding with modern improvements: heated .— 
steam and furnished with elevator. Astronomical Ob- 
ery, Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. 


Address Rev. CHAS. VAN NORDEN,D.D. Prest, 
Elmira, N. ¥. 











GOLDEN HIL1I. SEMINARY pes YOUNG 
LADIES, Bridgeport 2 

envciteien on application. Miss EM wiLy NELSON. 

Principal. Miss ANNIE 8. GIBSON, Associate Prin 


HAMILTON FEMA LE SEMINARY. 
25th year begins Sept. ; $200 per year; specia! ad- 
vantages for stenography and typewriting; mother- 
less pupils receive parental care. For circular ad- 
dress M. M. GOODENOUGH, A.M., Hamilton, N. Y 





NORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 


rth Granville, | N xe + fi 
cael for ladies. h co of 


tuar. we 
grounds. Newly Pal ed. Health location. 
0th. Rev. LAROY F. GRIFFIN. A.M.. Principal 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


Select school for youne ladies. Elevated and beau- 
tiful em unds. The personal train- 
ing and 4 rivileges of "Some, Educational advan- 
tages of the highest order. Music and Modern Lan- 
guages specialties of the schoo 

Pupils prepared for college or ‘tor the Harvard ex- 
amination for women. Ninth session opens Septem- 


Mr. and Mra. WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 


THE OSS!ININC SEMINARY, 


Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 

A school of the hichest class for young tos ladies, wy 5 od 
the supervision of a council including 

Patton, W. C. Roberts, H, Crosby, Henry M. Field AW 
other r eminent friends of education. Terms moderate. 
28d year bezins Sept. 17,189. Miss E.B. Sherrard, Prin. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 183 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ the spacious country-seat tof Jay CooKE 
will begin its rorty-first yesr Wednesday, Sept. 

For circulars, applv'to PRINCTPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 

rincipals, 

Miss FRANCES E: BENNETT, 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 








incipal Emerita, 
Miss H. A, DILLAYE. 





NSYLVANIA, Pitts 


: | PITTSBURGH rain peekiet AND 


passes 
care, 3 





POWDER POINT scH00 o MASS. 


Combines individual teaching My exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and out-d:or life. Laboratories. 
15 boys. as KNAPP, 8.B. _ 


RICKETT C ‘COLLECE 


vee ee) 


aye 

BUSINESS AND. Sitermame 

TH Graduates of both sexes assisted to good positions 

Year Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement 

CONNECTICUT, “Ham 

RECTORY scoot. FOR ROYS., $325 

$375. Homelike influences, combined with firm ~ 

cipline and thorough school system. Extensive 

Grounds, Crmpetee. Boat-house, etc. Send for 
circular. . H. L. EVEREST, M A., Rector. 
ACADEMY, 


RIV ER Vv 1 EW: Poughkeepsie,N.V 


55th Year. Prepares ~  —! for C Cais e. the 
Government Acadenies and Business litary 
Drill. BISBFE & AMEN, Principals. 











IRVING INSTITUTE, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York 
A home school with refined sessounsings. Build 
ings steam heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymna- 
eo. Boys prepured i Yale, Harvard and Prince- 

ton A. ARMAGNAC, PH.p.. Principal. 


IVY HALL SEMINARY ":dita:3t 


Bridgeton, N.J. 
. preparatory ag 8 other courses. 
ealthfu 


home care. ee 








INDERGARTNERS TRAINED 
Rare opportunities afforded. ‘Address, Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, PAINESVILLE, 


0. Location pleas- 
ant and healthful. Course of study libera) ang shor- 
Thirty- rey year begins Sept. 1th, 

MISS MARY EVANS. bedesient. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION 
Early application is advisable 
Address Rtv. JAMES C. MACKENZIE Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 


YNDON HALL, Poughkeepsie, N. YY. A 
Girls’ menreing one Bek School, 42d yore. Cir- 
culars by mail. UEL W. BUCK, {. 





ough. 








Metzger Institute, Carlisle, Pa. A Home - for 
Young ies. Thorough instruction; pronares for 
College. Re-opens Sept.l7th. Harriet L. Dexter, Prin. 











ll re-open Sept.24th. Students prepired for Coll a4 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The term opens September I7th, 1890. For SECH EN. 

or other inforr ation address, WiLLISJ. BEECH 

Clerk of Faculty, Auburn, N. Y. 
COLLEGE Beloit, Wis., af- 
ferds fine Classical and Scien- 
e oil tific advantages to young men, 
with best influences. Ex- 
mses low. 44h year opens Sept. §Yth, EDWARD 
EATON, LL.D., Presicent. 

BISHOPTHORPE, A Boarding-8chool for Girls. 
Twenty-third year. Students prepared for co lege. 
F. I. WASH, Principal, Bethlehem, Penn. 
Blackburn University, 
at Carlinvi'le. Il1., has just completed its quar- 
ter centennial year. Fine location. Ample faciliities. 
Thorough courses in every uae of studies. Both 
sexes. xpenses very low. Fall term Sept. 4. Ad- 
dress Rev. E. La URD. D. Ds. President. 





BORDENTOWN (N. 


J.) FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Graduating Courses in Belles-lettres, Vocal and 
Iostrumental Music. Degrees conferred. Stenogra- 
nd Type-Writing. In all respects one of the 

est Schools in the State. 


Rev. WM. C. BOWEN, A.M., President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL LAW. 


wenty Instructors. 
Opens Netober nk Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 y~ 4” Place, Boston, Mass. 


AT THE BRYANT SCHOOL, Roslyn, Long 
Island, Boys are fitted for College or Business amid 
charming surroundings. E. HINDS, A.§I., ‘Principal. 








>RYN MAWR COLLEGE. BRYN MA * 
Pa., 10 miles from Philade'phia. A College fo 
Women. The Provram, stating the graduate ai 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


The Cambridge School 


and Margaret Winehrep Hall. English.Classic 11 
and Elective Courses for Girls. ome comforts and 
eel enereen. Building and furniture new. No 
crowding. A picente must be over fourteen. Address 
Mr. ARTH GILLMAN, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 





MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLICH HOME SCHOOL 
for Vousg Ladies. H. THANE VILLER, Previt-nt 


MT. LEBANON SCHOOL 
In the Connecticut River Valley. 


vr Young Girls, solely as resident pupils; mapeter 





fimited. Miss M. B. Greene and Proiessor B 
Greene, U. 8S. N. (retired). The next vear opens 
October Lith, and, all iptending applications re- 


quences prior "to October Ist. Address either of the 
ww EST LEBANON, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Mt. Pleasant Academy. 


The Fifty-ninth year of this school begins 
on Sept. 18th. 
Please send for a circular to the principal), 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
NO. ORGAN. 


MUSI vole’ E, VIOLIN, &c. 


Under best ay go in ciass and private lessons. 
Tuition, $6 to $60 for 20 lessons; and many Free 
Classes. Lectures, Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 
oes, etc. Elocution and Oratory, Fine Arts, Literatare, 

es, Piano and Organ Tuning. J 
KU a: HOME for Young Lady ——. acnlendar 
NE we Term begins September 11th, | 


W ENCLAND CONSERVATORY, 


et lg , Boston, Mass. E. TouRJeE. Dir. 


EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Cornwall, N. Y. For illustrated catalogue, ad- 
dress Cou. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Supt. 


OR YOUNG 
Norfolk College "94 5fi*‘ 
NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT. 

Largest, cheapest and best equipped school in Va 

290 students; 23 Veachers—Graduates of Smith College. 
Boston Univ., Wesleyan, Stuttgart, Ac. Arts of self- 

operon tiaity. Home Life. Board, Tuition, $42.50 

a quarter. Fine climate for delicate girls. For cata- 
logue address J. A. I. € CASSEDY. Prin., Norfolk, Va 








oe wy jnobnzemonte, 














Northwestern University, | 


Evanston and Chicago, Ill. 


One hundred and ten Professors and Instructors, 
and over 1,700 Students. The (University offers in its 
Academic, Collegiate, Theological, Pharmaceutical, 
Dental, and Law Department-,and alsoin Q:atory 
and Music, the highest educational advantages under 
the most favorab'e nfluences and at a moderate cost. 
For catalogues address 





Prof. ''. F. FISK, D.D.. Evanston, Il, 





OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 


endowment. sree 


bee SO. cncission, Information 





"ers 1 
sent on application. 





Rockford seminary tor Young Women. 
42d year. Full College and Preparatory courses. 
a a advantages for Music and Art. 
pry ysictan. The Seminary has a fine gymnasium 
uilding generously equipped for the Sargent system 
of work, aud the official records show that delicate 
gir.s make a marked gain in strength while pursuing 
regular courses of study. Catalogue with full par- 
ticulars as to entrance requirements furnished upon 
application. Correspondence with regard tc admis- 
sion in fal! of 1890, or Jater, is invited. 


Resident 





VESORD SEMINARY, Rockford, Ill. 
AH F. ANDERSON, Priacipal. 
_ Please acne this paper. 
me Ea cE 
A School of the erate ome _ 2 > e West bank of 
8 from N 
$200. Next year ar opens : Septem be: 


r 
alogue. BANNISTER, A. M., Principal. 





Tee yE WALLINGFORD. 


OSEMARY H 
~CHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
MIks RUUTZ-REES, Miss LANSING, Principals 
Christmas term begins Oct. 2d, 18%. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SC = OOL Boarding School for Boys and 
Young Men. Prepapes for the best Colleges 
Scientitic Schools or Business. 





E. H. COOK, A.M , Pb.D., Head Master. 
RUTGER® FEMALE COL LEGk 
54-56 We d5th Street, New York City. 


Full Collegiate avd Post-Graduate Courses. Pre- 

peeery oes Boarding Depts.524 year opens Septem- 
Ber Mth ev. G. W. SAMSON, D.D,, Pres. 
Mrs, E. ms Wwusr, Lady Prin‘ipal. 


School of Drawing and Painting and 
Department of Decorative Design. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





The fifteenth year of this School will begin Sept. 
29rh, 1890. Students admitted for long or short terms 
with ac essto the museum galleries tor study and 
practice. Six freescholarships. Send for circulars, 


SEYMOU® Prat Lo INSTITUTE, 
Pine Plains. N. Y., for both sexes. Building heated 
by steam. Water on every floor. Primary, Prepara- 

ory, Avademic, Musical, Post-Graduate Courses. 
Healthful, homelike, select, thorough. Termsmoder- 
ate. For pastigmass address 
Re . MATTICcE#, A.M., Principal. 








This institution includes the South Carolina 
Presbyterian Institute, for Preparatory and Aca- 


demic inst: uction, and the South Carolina College, 
for the higher education of women. For all its 
departments it hasa faontey of sixteen protessors and 
teachers, unexcelled in ability and experience. Six 
of them are professors in the State University, whose 
lectures and instruction will direct the education of 
the young ladies according to the methods and stand- 
ard of the University. and give them unsur 
vantages in the way of the hicher education. 
bia is one of the finest health res rts of the South, 
having the climste and salubrity of Aiken and Sum- 
merville, and of Thomasville, Georgia. For circulars 

dress a. prewaens, REV. WM R. ATKINSON, 
Columbia, § 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, .Bxta¢cron. 


2ist year begins Sept. 17th, 1890. Both sexes. Prepares 
for any College, Toe ae French, Ger- 
man, Music, Art, Military Drill. K. TRASK, Prin. 


Wh MAR Y’S HALL, Fari outs, Min 
bas fifth year Ry s Sept. 18th, 1890. 
50 per year. -Re B. WHIPPLE, D.D., 
+ ector. ‘Miss ELLA T. 1, AWRENCE, Principal. Noex- 
tra charge for French or German. Thirteen ex 
rienced Professors and Teachers. Two efficient 
trons. for admission address St. Mary’s Hall. 


TEWPLE =F UA DIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Sp - N.Y. y-sixth-year bexins 
Sept. 17. Beet as. F. DOV /D, Ph.D,, Pres. 


MISS THOMAS A Gamicy BOARDING 


For the soceetee of pupils only. 
Students prepared for Vassar. Watrancs b 
cate. Apply 23 Academy St., Poughkeepsie, } 


TREMONT COLt. EGE or MUS SIC, Hunting- 
ton Avenue, Bos Mass. Music, Elocution, 


Sims CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 








"Terms 
LL.D.. 








certifi- 
° We 








guages, Painting. ¥ English brevehes, Fifty teachers. 
P Board, for lady pupils from $5 to $7.50. Tu upon $5 to 
E. BRUCE, Pres’t, 


$30. Prospectus mailed, Miss F. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[August 21, 1890, 














University of Nebraska 
Fall Term opens Sept. 17th. 





Courses in Language, Literature, History, Science. 
Agriculture apd Engineering. Laboratories in 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany. Zoology, Entomology, 
Geology, Agriculture and Civil rotten Li- 





UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The thirty-second session bezins October Ist, 1:90. 
For catalogues, etc., apply to 
PROF. 1. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


Washington & Jefferson College, 


ASHINGTON, 
The Sth year bho Sept. Ith’. ver Catalogue or 
information apply to PRESIDENT J. D. MOFFAT. 


WELLS COLLEGE .{ftuire ®t. 
AURORA,N. Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. New Building 
ready next September. Session begins September 1), 
1890. Send for Catalogue. 
i ae Ss. 3. F RISBEE, D.D.., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. One of the half-dezen best 
academic and classical schools in New England. 
The payment of $41 in advance will cover ordinary 
tuition, with board, for Fallterm, beginning Avs. tad 
Send for catalogue to_ Rev. G. M. STEELE, Prin 


Weetern The-lozical Meminary, Allecheny, 
Pa. Session of 18%)-#1 opens wens. 16th. Principal 
Fairbairn of Mansfiela College, Oxford, will deliver 
a course of twelve lectures on Natural Theology and 
Religiop, commencing in the last week of Sept. 
For catalogues, address Prof. T. H. ROBINSON, 
Aliegbeny. Pa 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies. 24th Year. Is provided for 
givies a superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic 
d Preparator Departments, also in Music and Art. 
Mra. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St.. Phila. 


WILSON COLLEGE xgve 


Fer catalogae or earicee on preparation address 
Rev J. EDGAK. Ph.1., Pres’t. Chambersbure, Pa, 























VALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the priv- 
lleges of the University, open to every Christian de- 
nominiton. PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS: Tim- 
othy Dwight, Noab Porter, George E. Day, Samuel 
Harris, George P. Fisher, Lewis 0. Brastow, George 
B. Stevens, Harper, frank C. Porter, Mark 
Bailey. Begins “Sept. 2 th. For catatogue or cates 
information. apply to ‘Prot. GEORGES E. DAY, Dean 
of the Foculty. New Haven, Conn. 


MUSIC. 











rm 


RENAGSON 





——Is the Title of the 


NEW SINGING SCHOOL BOOK 


By Gmo. F. Roor and C. C. CASE, 
Which Will Be 


READY SEPTEMBER Ist. 
The national reputation of the authors, renders 
unnecessary, any comment as to the superior 
excellence of this work, in every respect. 
FRICE, 6O CENTS. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— , 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Boot & Sons Music Co., | The John Church Co, 
qo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 1g E, 16th St., New Yor. 








W'onee | Th nee B 
ES’ 
SONGS | PDB s:oscsr est 


r cop y 40 cts. by mail 
glow ‘< fain 
New Gork and © at,, 


BESTOP ALL 


in the line of Music Books, are the following: 


CURRICULUM (For Piano Instruction. American or 
Foreign Fingering) $2.75. MODEL ORGAN (For 
Organ Instruction) $2.25. SCHOOL OF SINGING (For 
Vocal Instruction) $3.00. SUDDS’ ORGAN VOLUN- 
TARIES $1.50. ARCHER’S ORGAN BOOK (Choice 
pieces for the Organ) $2.00. MODERN CLASSICS 
(Piano Music of Medium difficulty, $1.00. MODERN 
SUVENILE CLASSICS (Easy Piano Music) $1.00. 
ROYAL PIANO FOLIO (Choice Piano Music) 65cts. 
ROYAL VOCAL FOLIO (Best Foreign Songs) 65cts. 
WINNOWED SONGS (The Latest Sunday-School Song 
Book) 40cts. PRACTICAL ANTHEMS (A splendid 
collection of anthems of moderate difficulty) $1.00. 
Any of the above named books will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the marked price. 


COMPLETE LISTS of Music Books and Sheet 
Music furnished free on application. 
PUBLISHED BY 


one: JOHN ae | CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Sons Music ay The Soha Church Co, 
= ont & Ss Ave., Chica: to E, 16th St., New York, 


Cc a ee & New Y 




















SCH OS.0 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


Sth Ave..cor. 16th St.. N.Y. 








WANTED. 





$15.55 to $250.Sowoning rors, Persons pre 
foves' ey BS a aa a S 


PR yoRNeN s "ew ey agancten a towne ake cities 








financial. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 
STRIKE. 


THE recent strike on the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad came 
upon the general public like a thunder- 
clap in a clear sky, and for a short time 
subjected the people to very great incon- 
venience. The company bas more than 
20.000 men in its employment; and some 
1,500 or 2,000 of them concluded to en- 
gage in a strike. Nobody outside of the 
strikers and the company had any inti- 
mation that the strike was impending. 
The ostensible cause was the dismissal 
from employment of some forty or filty 
men, for reasons satisfactory to the com- 
pany, and its refusal to re-instate these 
men at the demand of the strikers. The 
company did just right in assuming the 
right to manage its business in its own 
way, without any dictatlon from the 
Knights of Labor. Every railroad corpo- 
ration should follow this good example. 

Now that the strike has proved a fizzle, 
we congratulate the officers of the com- 
pany upon the bold stand taken by them, 

and the energy and promptitude with 
which they have brought order out of 
confusion, and relieved the community 
from the temporary embarrassment cre- 
ated by this strike. Had the strike been 
protracted and extended, it would have 
involved the business of the country in 
untold evils. That these evils have been 
averted is not due to the good sense of 
the strikers or their leaders, but to the 
wisdom of those who have managed the 
affairs of the company. 

This case impressively suggests the 
question whether the people do not need 
more law for their own protection 
against strikes on railroads. Railroad 
curporations are common carriers; and 
while they own the property engaged in 
the business, they, nevertheless, do a kind 
of business that has a public character, 
in which all the people have a vital in- 
terest. For this reason they may be just- 
ly subject to regulations that do not 
equally apply to a purely private business. 
These regulations may for the same rea- 
son be extended, not only to the corpora- 
tions themselves, but also to all the men 
in theiremployment. The latter have no 
more right than the former to take a 
course that will greatly incommode and 
damage the general public. The truth is 
that all parties, engaged in running a 
railroad for the transportation of passen- 
gers and freight, are performing a quast- 
public function, and, while so engaged, 
may be subject to special regulations in 
the public interest and for the public 
safety. 

We admit that men who are in the em- 
ployment of a railroad tompany, and 
wish to leave that employment, have the 
right to do so, whether as single individ- 
uals or in large numbers acting together; 
but we deny that they have the right to 
organize and conduct a general strike 
tbat will suddenly blockade and derange 
the travel and business of society. If 
they leave their employment they must 
do itin a way not naturally to involve 
this result: andif they so strike as to seek 
this result, in order to secure their own 
ends, then, in our judgment, they ought 
to be held penally responsible. What we 
suggest is the enactment of a law with 
reference to strikers that will not, on the 
one hand, improperly abridge individual 
liberty, and will, on the other, protect so- 
ciety against the abuses of that liberty. 
We have no such law at present, and 
hence strikers do about as they please, 
no matter how much damage they bring 

to the people, provided they do not be- 
come actual rioters. This is more liberty 
than any class of men ought to have, 
who are engaged in a quasi-public func- 
tion. Society has the right to say by law 
that it will not be atthe mercy of Kuights 
of Labor and ‘‘ walking delegates,” who 
can at any moment, in their discretion, 
throw its whole business operations into 
confusion and general chaos. The -inter- 
ests of society demand that it should say 
so in a way that will be understood and 
be effective for its own protection, 











THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


WE are glad to notice that the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, instead of go- 
ing West will meet in Saratoga this year, 
where it has not met for some years. 
Last year the Asscciation met in Kansas 
City; and we know that bankers inthe 
West who have occasion to come East 
during the latter part of August, will be 
much interested in the sessionsthis year 
of the American Bankers’ Association. 
The program as arranged up the to time 
of our going to press is as follows: 


Wednesday, September 3d—Convention 
called to Order. Prayer. Address of Presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles Parsons, President State 
Bank of St Louis. Reports of Committees, 
of Treasurer and Secretary. Paper on 
Schools of Finance and Economy—by Prof. 
Edmund J. James, Ph.D., Professor of 
Public Finances and Administration in 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy, 
of University of Pennsylvania. Banking 
inthe West. This subject will be intro- 
duced by competent gentleman from that 
section, who will show the relations to the 
general subject, of Taxation, State and 
National; Savings Banks; National and 
State Banking; Reserve Funds; Trust Com- 
panies; Farm Mortgages; Trusts; How and 
when Scarcity of Currency is Felt. After 
the subject has been introduced, it will 
be in order for any delegate to discuss any 
ofthe points raised or to suggest others, or 
to introduce special features of his own 
banking exerience. Action relative to ap- 
pointment of Nomination Committee. 

Thursday, September 4th—Convention 
called to order. Prayer. Credit as Affect- 
ing Prices—Address by Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son, of Boston. Report of Nominating 
Committee. Bonds of Bank Officers and 
Employes—Address by the Hon. Wm. L. 
Trenholm, Ex-Comptroller of Currency. 
National Bankrupt Law—Address by Hon.- 
Jay L. Torrey, of St. Louis. Banking on 
Pacific Coast-—-Paper by Hon. Benjamin 
Wright, of San Francisco. Banking in the 
South, Introduced and treated as Bank- 
ing in the West on previous day. 

Friday, September 5th—New York Safety 
Fund Banking System—Address by Hon. 
Charles M. Preston, Superintendent Bank- 
ing Department of the State of New York. 
Paper on Banking Law of Canada—by Mr. 
George Hague, General Manager Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Canada, Montreal. Paper 
on Clearings and Country Collections—by 
Mr. C. W. Hammond, Cashier People’s 
Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 











FOLLOWING the bad bank statement of 
the 9th inst., the stock market took a 
very decided downward turn from Sat- 
urday to Tuesday. The drop afforded 
the ‘‘ bears ” an opportunity for harvest- 
ing the fruit of their sales, and the conse- 
quent free buying of stocks to cover 
‘** short ” contracts caused a general up- 
ward re-action after Tuesday, which was 
maintained until theclose of the week. 
Altho these fluctuations were exciting, 
yet tbey have failed to attract any out- 
side interest, and transactions have been 
chiefly confined to room-traders and have 
been strictly moderate in amount. This 
flurry must be regarded as a transient 
movement and affords an imperfect cri- 
terion of the real tendency of the market; 
nevertheless, the sharpness of the recov- 
ery and the spirit with which it has been 
maintained carries very obvious indica- 
tions of an undertone of strength. 

The general situation, however, is still 
inchoate as to several important factors; 
and with the lawful money reserves of the 
banks over half a million below the legal 
minimum, the market can hardly be re- 
garded as resting upon an assuring basis. 
It is, above all, necessary to confidence 
that the money market should reach a 
condition promising prospective ease and 
the possibility of making time loans at 
four and five per cent.; at present it is 
problematical when such a condition may 
be reached. It was taken for granted, 
when the banks recently showed such a 
sudden and extreme depletion of their re- 
serves, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
would, from political motives if from no 
other, hasten to the relief of the market 
through making large purchases of bonds; 
but, so far, this expectation has heen dis- 
appointed, The purchases of silyer by 








the Director of the Mint are putting out a 
moderate amount of currency, which, 
however, is only adrop in the bucket as 
compared with the actual requirements 
of the moment; and, with the current 
large payments into the Sub-Treasury for 
customs duties and the continued free 
shipments of currency to the interior, 
nothing short of special purchases of 
bonds by the Treasury can suffice to avert 
a really embarrassing stringency. It is 
true that money has become much easier 
at London, and that we are selling stocks 
to that market quite freely, so that the 
export of gold may be considered a¢ hav- 
ing ended for at least the present, and 
probably for some time to come; but 
still for the banks to have reached the 
reserves ‘‘ dead line” at the time when 
money must go out liberally every day to 
secure the crops is a delicate situation, 
which cannot be remedied without large 
reinforcements of currency coming from 
the Treasury; and, between the firmness 
of holders of United States bonds and the 
commendable desire of Secretary Win- 
dom to buy them at the lowest possible 
price, itis not clearly apparent when or 
in what amounts such reinforcements 
may be forthcoming, altho reports are 
current that Secretary Windom has been 
in conference with leading financiers 
about plans for effecting large purchases 
of bonds, and the situation would seem to 
suggest a strong probability that he may 
soon take such action. 

The outcome of the harvest is also an 
element of uncertainty. The unofficial 
reports of injury to the corn crop from 
hot and dry weather are more than con- 
firmed by the August reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. At one time 
it was estimated that this year’s crop 
might exceed the 2,100,000,000 bushels of 
1889, while on the basis of the August Ist 
reports of condition a crop of only 1.600,- 
000,000 bushels might be expected. Since 
the date of the last official report, how- 
ever, copious rains have fallen in most of 
the suffering districts, which have bene- 
fited the prospects of final yield. The 
large margin of uncertainty about this 
important crop bas the effect of rendering 
equally uncertain the prospective earnings 
of a large amount of railroad property. 
So long as these important factors in the 
value of railroad stocks remain unde- 
termined, the stock market is likely to be 
subject to oscillations in either direction, 
These uncertainties, however, cannot be 
of long duration, and it is not improbable 
that, within the next few days, their 
worst probabilities may be discounted. 

The railroads make a very gratifying 
exhibit of earnings. The gross traffic of 
158 roads for the month of July aggregates 
$38,516,000, against $35,350,000 for the 
same month of 1889, which shows an in- 
crease of 8.96 per cent. In making this 
comparison, however, it shonid be nuted 
that the July earnings of last year were 
unusually liberal. The advanced rates 
an West-bound traffic from Chicago are 
now in operation; but a partial offset 
against this gain arises from reduction in 
grain rates ordered by the Inter State 
Commission. The efforts of the trunk lines 
to restore freight rates between Chicago 
and the East still remain unsettled. The 
more settled condition of the London 
money market is causing a quite appreci- 
able demand for American securities, and 
foreign bankers have consequently re- 
daced their rates for sterling bills. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York Clearing-house 
banks for the last two weeks: 


Aug. 16. Aug. 9%. Differences. 
TAORB. occcccvecee $402,163,900 $406.139,500 Dec. $3,975,600 
SPeche. .....cccce 70,843,200 78,496,000 Dec. 2,652,800 


Legaltenders.. 28,378,100 29,766,300 Dec. 1,388,200 
Deposits......... 399,508,100 407,905,200 Dec. 8,397,100 
Circulation..... 3,629,400 3,644,900 Dec.. 15,500 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie.........+ $70,843,200 $75,496,000 Dec.$2,652,800 
Legal tenders.. 28,378,100 —29.766,300 Dec. 1,388,200 





Total reserve... $99,221,300 $103,262,300 Dec. $4,041,000 
Reserve requ’d 

against depos- 

TED. dcnscecsseces 99,877,025 101,976,300 Dec. .2,099,275 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 

quirements..,. *655,725 
Excess of reserve August 17, 


* Deficiency, 


1,286,000 Dec..1,941,725 
1B8D....yyp-ceeenne $yO58 98) 
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Sales of bank stock for week ending 
August 16th, 1890: 





Tradesmen’s Nat..... 112 (Park..............000« 
State of New Yori. Wore Fourth 

American Ex. Nat... 1 

Commerce...........+ 207 nee 

Bitizen’s ate eeveades ° i” Western Nat 


Corn Exchange... .. 
FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


The following National Banks have 
been organized since our last weekly ad- 
vices: The Citizens’ National Bank of 
Gatesville, Texas; capital, $50,000; F. M. 
Gardner, President. The First National 
Bank of Grand View, Texas; capital, 
$50,000; W. G. Davis, President; T. E. 
Pittman, Cashier; The Hoquiam National 
Bank, Hoquiam, Washington; capital, 
$50,000; C. M. Parkhurst. President; 
Geo, W. Hertges, Cashier. The First 
National Bank of Graham, Texis: capital, 
$50,000; R. E. Mabry, President; Wm. 
R. Houston, Cashier. 

At Indianapolis, Ind., on the 12th, the 
Chicago & Atlantic Railroad was. sold at 
foreclosure and purchased by Mr. Charles 
H. Coster, of the firm of Drexel. Mor- 
gan & Co., of this city, in bchalf of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
road Company. The consideration was 
$5,000,000, and there was no other bid. 

Articles incorporating the Randolph & 
Northwestern Nebraska Railroad Com- 
pany have been filed with the Secretary 
of State, at Lincoln, Neb. The capital 
stock is $1,000,000. The objects of the 
corporation are to constrnct and operate 
a railroad and telegraph line from Ran- 
dolph, Neb., in a northwesterly direc- 
tion to Fort Randall, South Dakota. 

The following stocks, bonds and other 
securities were sold at auction August 
13th: 


40 shares Broadway Ins. Co., $25 each, 140. 

6 shares Corn Exchange Bank, $100 each, 250. 

144 shares Citizens’ Nat’) Bank, $25 each, 170. 

50 shares Continental Nat’l Bk, $10) each, 143. 

28 shares Rensselaer & Saratoga RR. Co. 
(guaranteed 8 per cent. by Del. & Hudson Canal 
Co.), $100 each, 183. 

39 Shares United N. J. RR. & Canal Cos., $100 
each, 229%. 

20 shares Rutgers Fire Ins.Co. $25each, 127. 

10 shares American Exchange Nat’! Bank, 
$100 cach, 16014. 

26 shares Central Nat’l Bank, $100 each, 139. 

11 shares National Park Bank, $100 each, 320. 

4shares Pennsylvania Coal Co, $50 each, 299. 

2,000 Metropolitan Gaslight Co.,of New York, 

6 per cent bonds, 111%. 

$4,300 State of Tennessee 3 per cent. sottle- 
ment bonds, 7234. 

$3,000 Del, Lack. & West. RR. Co. , ist consoli- 
dated mortgage 7 per cent. bonds, 130%. 

$5,000 Warren RR. Co. oi New Jersey, 2d 
mortgage 7 per cent. bonds, 122%. 

*2,000 Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y., 
cent. registered bonds, 106. 

1‘membership N. Y. Produce Exchange (all 
dues paid), $750. 

50 shares National Broadway Bank, $25 each, 
296@29814. 


35 shares German-American Bank, $75 ea.125. 


5 per 


$2,000 Saratoga Gas & Electric Light Co., 1st" 


mtge. 6 per cent. bonds, 85. 

$3,000 Ohio Valley RR.,general consold. and 
ist muge. 5 per cent. bonds, 75. 

The London Times has for some years 
past been in the habit of publishing, on 
the eve of harvest, a forecast of the crop 
from a reputable authority, Mr. Gilbert 
Murray, of Elvaston. He is of the 
opinion this year that the wheat harvest 
will be up to if not above the average. 

At the suggestion of the Russian 
Society for Trade and Industry, a with- 
drawal of the import duty for all manu- 
factured cotton goods which are exported 
has been granted. It is hoped that by 
this means the Balkan market will be 
opened to the Russian cotton industry, 
and the Government has paid 20,000 
rubles, in order to encourage the at- 
tempt, for the purpose of erecting a 
sample magazine of Russian goods at 
Bucharest. 

A dispatch to London to The Times 
from Buenos Ayres says that the finan- 
cial statement to be issued by the Gov- 
ernment will show that $500,000,000 in 
currency passed through Celman’s hands 
while he was President, and that the 
country derived little real benefit from it. 

It is reported that the Milwaukee and 
Northern Railway has been sold to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 

Since the change in the Dominion Cus- 
toms Act of last session, by which a 
drawback of 90 per cent. is allowed on 
corn kiln-dried and ground into meal in 
Canada for human food, the Ontario mill- 











ers are devoting more attention to this 
staple. Reports received at the Depart- 
ment of Customs indicate that far more 
corn-meal is likely to be produced in 
Ontario this year than in the past. 

The first annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Linseed Oil Company, a corporation 
that includes almost every linseed oil 
concern in the country, was held in Chi- 
cago, on the 11th. About forty-five of 
the fifty-two mills in the organization 
were represented at the meeting, voting 
$13,700,000 of the $18,000,000 capital 
stock. Alexander Euston, of St. Louis, 
presented a statement showing that the 
net earnings were almost 7 per cent. on 
the capital stock. In his official state- 
ment to the members Mr. Euston said 
that within ashort time it would be nec- 
essary to increase the capital stock to 
$20,000,000 in order to take in the plants 
not numbered in the present membership, 
Operating expenses, he said, had been 
reduced $12,000 without cutting wages. 
Clark Woodman, of Omaha; August O. 
Hall, of Chicago; and M. Simpson were 
elected directors for three years, and P. 
C. Hanford chosen for one year to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of C. D. 
Close. Alexander Euston will be re-elect- 
ed President of the Company and T. G. 
McCullogh, Secretary. 

It is announced from Mexico that the 
new railway loan of £6,000,000, taken by 
the house of Bleichroeder, Berlin, will be 
issued in Europe during the first half of 
September. Various forms of the old 
internal debt are recognized for conver- 
sion into 3 per cent. silver bonds now to 
the amount of $32,280,000. An excur- 
sion train left the City of Mexico on the 
16th over the Mexican National Railway 
for New York, carrying a large party of 
about sixty Mexican merchants and man- 
ufacturers, who will visit Chicago, Niag- 
ara Falls, New York and Washington. 

Recent advices from Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, state that: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the 
large stocksof wheat held in the country, 
only small supplies have come forward 
since our last report,deliveries comparing 
unfavorably with previous seasons. The 
quality of a large proportion of the grain 
renders it quite unfit for shipment, in 
consequence of which quantities are be- 
ing used for feed purposes, and so real- 
ize very low prices. The price still asked 
for good shipping parcels of prime quali- 
ty prevents any fresh export business be- 
ing entered on without incurring loss; 
and until our market approaches a nearer 
ratio to European rates, no active ship- 
ping trade need be looked for.” 

A dispatch from Berlin papers states 
that the wheat crop of Hungary this 
year is about 149,000,000 bushels, and 
one-half of this will be available for 
export. The average crop of Hungary 
has heretofore been about 113,000,000 
bushels, and the average export about 
34,000,000, two-thirds of which went to 
Austria and the balance elsewhere. 

The official report of the State of Mis- 
souri states that the effect of the weather 
last week was favorable to all growing 


~crops, and there has been a marked 
improvement in their condition. Corn 
especially has been improved. This 


promises a fair yield where recently the 
crop was regarded as a failure, 

The State Journal of Lincoln, Neb., 
has received reports from nearly every 
county in that State, and, as a rule, 
these indicate a more favorable condition 
of affairs than estimates made some 
weeks ugo. The acreage of wheat was 
larger than usual, and the yield, with 
few exceptions, nearly up to the average, 
and the quality excellent. 

A dispatch from St. Paul states that 
this is a great crop year in Minnesota. 
Minnesota will raise at least 43,000,000 
bushels of wheat, 50,000,000 bushels of 
oats, and 31,000,000 bushels of corn, as 
against 22,000,000 .bushels of corn last 
year. 

The leading firms of Hamburg recently 
addressed a petition to the Chancellor to 
get the order of prohibition on the impor- 
tation of American pork rescinded. They 
affirm that prices are high, on account 
of scarcity, and also that the American 
Government is ready to meet the require- 
ments of the German Governnient as to 


inspection, which would take plece when 
the pork is landed. 

It is reported that a cyclone and hail- 
storm in France lately ravaged eighteen 
communes in the Department of Aube, 
destroying the harvested and growing 
crops. The loss is estimated at nearly 
$5,000,000. This estimate of damage is 
questioned. 
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|CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 


class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A SECURE INVESTMENT. 
$100,000 30-Year First Mortgage Bonds 


OF THE 


Jersey City Electric Light Co. 





Five per cent, Par Value $500. 


The entire issue of Speco Bonds ($100,000) isin our 
hands for sale. We confidently recommend them 
The interest is payable semi-annually at the office 
of the New Jersey Title Guarantee and Trust Co., 
and that Com ppeny guarantees the title. The Bonds 
are to be sol 


ae net earnings 
9, hav Hg enabied 
ENDS OF 
THER P CENT. on ety Canital Stock. The net 
earnings are "steadily increasing, and out of the un- 
divided profits an annual sinking fund of not less than 
$5,000 is deposited with the Guarantee Ce. These 
Bonds sre gilt-edged, and are sure to be worth over 
ad ino ashort time. We are ready todeliver these 
nds at par($500) and furnish any information desired 
concerning them. 
without notice. 


LAWRENCE S. MOTT &CO. 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA, 
Created to transact a General saan, Trust and An- 
nuity Business 
CAPITA Le $500, 0 00 00 
Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor. $100,000 00. 
pee mort, iN real estate Toans made and guaranteed. 
RC 1. DEBENTURES Issued by the 
uu e8. 


» Bs pany secu) first mort s held by 
PER CENT. PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS. 


fi fn, Le) AY ak parties one to 
make safe investments. 


A BARGAIN. 


80 acres of fine upland for $225.00. Especially adapted 
for wheat. Title perfect. Taxes paid. Abstract of 
Title furnished ees Land to be free of ail in- 


cumbrances. Address, 
PALMER, 


The price is subject to advance 








WILLIAM K. 


Meade, Kansas. 





The Clark € Jpe nard Investment Ce., 


olin. nepre, a. 

WM. M. C LARK. “Presiden w W. McDONALD, 
Secretary. WM. ty LEONARD, Treasurer 
CAPITAL, S760 4 000. 

We always have for sale firs ortgage loans, se- 
cured by improved farms and hk. city propert; ty. 
worth at least 2% times the amount of the loan. 
fave for payment of interest and peiposgel. We Ba. 

ave for sale School District  - caeaee and County 

Bonds. Write us for particulars. 


“EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago.) 


108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
REAL ESTATE, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


States managed Interest col 
Correspondence invited 


Have You ae to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than Must of 








- W. SPEER & CO., meaven, Cole. 
VAN LAW & GALLUP, 








M Investment Securities, Real Estate 
EOS NV ER, COLORADO: 





A SAFE INVESTMENT, 


Paying 6 per cent. Net. 


We own and offer, subject to sale, a limited 
amount of the 6 per cent Gold Bonds of 
the DENVER WATER STORAGE 
COMPANY, of Deaver, Col. 


Total Issue, $300,000. 


These bonds are due March Ist, 1920, redeemable at 
the Company’s option at 110 after March Ist, 1895, up 
to March Ist, 1910. alter which date the Company may 
redecm them at par. Interest payable March and 
September ist, at the State Trust Co., New York, 
Price par and accrued inteest, subject to advance 
without notice. 

ra personal visit to Denver and a thorough 
investigation into the merits of these securities by 
two of our representatives and also by two engineers 
of our own selection, we purchased these bonds and 
unhesitatingly offer them to the most couservative 
investors, asasafe nd profitable security. 

The bonds are in denominations of $500 and $1,900. 

Estimate of actual assets taken frim our Engi- 
neers’ report, which they siy is very conservative, 
amount to $707,000, besides water rights, which can 
be disposed of at a low estimate for at least $1,000,000 

One-half of the net proceeds from sales of water- 
rights, lands, etc.. goes to the Sinking-Fund to te- 
deem the bonds, 

We call spec jal attention to the following facts, es- 
tablisbea by the reports of e: gineers and our spectal 
representatives, viz.: 

. Abundant supply of water. 

2. Immediate and pressing demand from land own- 
ors for ir: igation. 

Present value of property estimated at more than 
double the issue of bonds. 

4. Able management, and honest and substantial 
opgrectt mn. 

That the Trust Deed and Bonds have been exam- 
inea and approved by Messrs. Bangs, Stetson, Tracy 
and McVeagh, ot New York 

Circulars and pamphlets forwarded on application. 


C. E. JACKSON & CO., Bankers, 


Middletown, Conn. 


SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES, 


ATTENTION is called to the large advertise- 
ment of the Norfolk & Western Railroad which 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT of August 7th, 
headed * To Those Looking for Manufacturing 
Sites in the South,” giving details of desirabie 
lecations for fifteen different kinds of manu- 
tactures, contiguous to unlimited bard wvod, 
pig iron, bar iron, coke, semi-bituminous coal, 

as coal, glass sand, cotton and wool. The New 

South offers golden opportunities. 

For further information as to freight rates 
and sources of upply of raw materials, maps 
of the Norfolk & Western Railroad and its ex- 
tensions now under construction, and pam- 

hlets descriptive of the territory tributary to 
ts lines. apply to A. POPE, General Freight 
Agent, Roanoke, Va., or to 


CHAS. G. EDDY, 
Vice-President, N. & W. Ry. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of good standing. Thorough 


experience. we a of interest. Choice Western 
investments. 


JOH NSON, “Mol AUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Neb. 
DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 
of Western cities for real estate investments and 
It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 


ists to take 5 A peta cont. securities for safety. 
Business so for mutual profit. 


THE HIG KS & “BAILEY I INVE STMINT COMPARY 











lo e re 
Refseoncen: Tus INDEPENDENT. People's. ‘Savings 
and Denosit Rank. Denver 


TRINIDAD. 


7, CAPEL SMYTHE, 


me. L “ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 

Center of Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 feet 
fronting on three rOrts, two handsome stores, two 
stories with basement. A lleng established tenants, 
monthly reotal $275. Price $52,000. 4 cash, balance 
on good time wich 8 per cent interest. Title perfect. 
This property wiil double in valuein afew years. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 
GUARANTEED; 8 per cent. and 1-2 Profits. 
Send postal asking for references and particulars 
C.E. RICHARDSON, 1°3 Palladio, Duluth, Mion 


By. CUARANTEED AXP 
° 














ONE-HALF THE PROFITS. 

We invest money in Real Estate in Seattle 

and vicinity, take title in your name and 

see when good prices Can be realized. We agree to 


return to you the principal, 8 per cent. interest and 
one-half al! profits. Long experience by investors 
in Seattle show that they have never failed to realize 
handsomely. Investments made of Large or Small 
Amounts. Werefer, among others,to Puget Sound 
National Bank, Seattle and Guarantee Loan and 
Trust Co., Seattle. Send for full particulars to 
Smith & ‘McCargar, Seattle, Washington. 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 


8%9.%,10 %, 


Address THOMAS i COMPANY, Bankers 


STATEsrWASHINGTON 








7) hie can best be invested 
SU P ivi NE permanently in 
L—_——_—_—————————_—1. Lexas Stecks 


and Bonds, or fora short time in good Loans on 
Stocks and Bonds or in National Bank Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. The only company dealing 
in such sec urities is Financial Securities Co., 
alias, Texas. Send for its investinent bulletins, 
references and pamphlet on Texas Banking. 


First Mortgage Loans 8 & 10 percent. 

air aveli: approved by First National Bank, 
Fairhaven. Puget Sound Terminus 

Great Northern \M anitoba] Ry. Correspondence ins 


vited. HAMILTON & REYNOLDS Fairhaven,Washington 








oney :, Pusblo 
aking “” J roperty 


My experience in handling Real Estate in Pueblo is 
so extensive that | consider myself specially qualified 
to advise as to money-making opportunities here. 

I should be glad to correspond with investors who 
want both security and success,and Iam confident 
of being able to satisfy either the most aggreasive or 
conservative investor 

References: EK. bank or minister in Pueblo, 


J. E. DOWNEY, 





PUEBLO, COLORADO, 
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Large Bodies of 
Timber and Mineral Lauds tor 
sale in Arkansas, Mississippi, Al- 
abama and ‘Tennessee. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


FREEMAN & BRINELEY, 
36 Madison St... Memphis, Tenn. 
REFERENCES: Latham, Alexander & Oo., New 
York: Union & Planters’ Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 





There is more money made from the increased 
ome real estate from year to year, than in any 
ness.” 


OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS t 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 

h d their invest its,from small dividend 
paying securities to investmests in CHOICE prop- 
rties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 

re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they wou!d not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA KR- 
NEY,NEBRASK A, offers, not only asa place 

of resid and busi but of Safe, Sound 

ecurity to an investor? 

How would you like to live in a community of 

12,000 souls, where good churches, bigh grade 
hools and pl t homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City W ater works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., ata 
igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam- boat riding can be indulged 


in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are iow. 
Actual values higher Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make jadicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 
It is vain to put wealth within the reach of om 


who will not stretch out his hand to take.’ 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

















hs 
better securities offered investors Best of rD 
and Western references yy it desired. Cor- 


te for particulars. 
‘A. L. CLARKE. Pres. C. 


WEBSTER, Treas. 
Bat-vckunnar ey Vice- -P. Waustun Cashier. 


res C. 
a Ars ar 18 Wall St.. Agents. 
F. A.SMITH, 4 Milk Street, Boston. 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 


We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6, 7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-residents. 

Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 

Write us for eqpectentites. References: National 
Banks of Denve: 

Wolfe, Webb and Chittenden Investment Company, 
912 17th ‘St. 


Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. ‘I am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 
make loans netting seven per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
Tae IND&PENDENT, New York City, or Lockw 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


E. B. CHANDLER, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Agent for the Scottish-Americin Mortgage Com- 
pany, of Edinburgh. Scotland. 


EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER IN 


DENVER REALESTATE 


JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 


Cash Bargains a specialty 
Correspondence invited. "inefereuces furnished. 


J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


peat ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
Office 1757 Champa St., Deuver, Cele, 
in roved inside city reai estate a special wy. 
vate residences and business blocks built and 
vented or sold. 
Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
— greres inside or unimproved outside ci.y prop- 
rty. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 




















WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominentiy connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 
The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing the manufacturing and pening center of the 
Northwest. MORTGAGE LOANS, 6 per cent., 
7 per cent. and 8 per cent., according to the class ot 
property and location, First class Eastern and West- 
ern references, 





M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Mion. 


8% REAL 1, ESTATE 9% 


made only on “eoaltO city and farm property. 
Geed security, rfect title, and prompt 

ayment of interest guaranteed, 

c bank F referen ae 


88 
an LLIAMS 
105 East Main Bevect. Trinidad. Colorado. 








ricultural | 
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DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 


the peenter af Dem ver ischeap- 
r than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size Cr importance AS America. 
Every who d Real Estate of us 





May aadful iaheveaiies larnished upon 100% 
Taek 


CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 





NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN (C@,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paid in, . . %1.000,000.00. 
Debentares, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Cerrespondence Solicited. 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


. J. DEAN. 
W. 8. STREETER, 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Vice-Pres’ts, 





WE DEAL IN 

MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
make loans for corporations and -y investors, 
bearing 6 per cent., 7 per cent. and 8 per 

References: National Bank of Ranees City; Firs 

National Bank of New York; First National Bank 
of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Boston. 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable pace toinvest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, is a growing city in the West and will be the 
largest mamntacte ng city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to its large waterpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten miles of sewer and twenty 
aie of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3,400 

12,000 population in five years. For full particu- 
ine and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 








Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population num- 
PURE cb bccn venncarecescsese 

In 1888 its population 
OS ee eC 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
lt is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 


to 
THE NORTHWESTERN el a, ated COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dako 
WM. S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, “Sena. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
erofitable investments. Write for intormation. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada. you will see that I) U LLU TH is the same distance 
from Buffalo, and all pomts east, by water, as Chicago; 
ana being more than 300 MILES TH K 

WEST, it hasa much la er tributary country, which 
is in the infancy of development. Duluth 1s qncreas- 
Ry in Beyer, and at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 

a d such wonderfu pF insures 


900 








and we wll send full information. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., 


EQUITABLE): 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Condensed Statemen!, June 30th, 1890, 
Gapita! subscribed........... 97,099-89 000 2 90 


with maps, etc. 











(in cash)....... 
Surplus and undi as 
ro moat 
Ansote f 11, 788 S385 5 04 





6 Per Cent. Debentures. 

6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 

4 1-2and 5 Per Cent, Cortifieantes, ruvning 
three months to two yea 

All Municipal, Railroad; Water and other 
first-classbonds. 

OFFICES 

New York, 208 Broadwa SAU England. 
Phila., 4th'& Chestnut St. Berlin, Ge rmany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City Missouri. 





MAP oF DENVER 


WITH INFORMATION REGARDING 


INVESTMENTS 


€ SENT INVESTOR 


HAS. HALLOWELL & GO., BanxeRs 


DENVER. COLORADO. 








THE COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANK 


OF KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 
pays 6 per cent, interest on savings deposits. Correspondence solicited. 
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United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This a v4 
Ra Gy 
trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which m may be made at any time and withdra wn after 

five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administ; or trustees of estates, and 


pap unaccustom: 


ustomed to che. transaction of 4 
well as religi institutions, 
find’ this oc company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 





WILSON G. HUNT 
CLINTON GILBERT, 


DANTEL D. LORD, EDWARD COoPgsR, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JaMEs Low, CHARLES 3S. SMITH, 


We. WALTER PHELPS. 
, sJ Qpsxanpen E. ORR. 

JOHN A. STMW AR WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., 

ERASTUSCORNING 1 Albany, WM D. SLOAN ze. 

JOHN HARSEN KHOADsS, GUSTAV H. ScH 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN, Brooklyn, 

Gro. HENRY WARREN. GEORGE F. VI« 

Wh. Watbonr A ASTOR. 


Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


20 1558860" 


piy ~ to investors a good reason v3 buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Mentgage Loans of the 
- AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $#06.000. 


Assets. $3,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con- 
gtent with choicest security. Pamph.ets free. Ad- 


A. b Cpener. <t 
President. H. Presidents, 
1 NASSAU STREET. New” york OITy 


PIERRE 


Will be the next me yeans city to surprise you with 
a pg ae grow 
he isthe most promising city of her size in the 
United States. 
Besides a large extent of fertile lands, there are 
worlds of wealth in Ly tributary to her, in- 
cluding immense deposits 


Coal, Iron, Tin, Leal Silver and Gold, 


Three railways have lately surveyed into Pierre. 
The harvest of 189 is the greatest ever known. 


Now is THE Time 


certainly to invest. 
{ guarantee my patrons a profit of 8 per cent. and 
assume all risks. 
Cor respondence solicited. 
tion address 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 
PIERRE, Ss. DAK. 
REFERENCES 
REV. DR. WM. H. BLACKBURN, President Presby- 


terian College. Pier re 
KEV, 8. JAMES C, "TA SON, Dansville, N. Y 
R 


. S. M. WILLIAMS. 425 Clinton Ave., Albany, 
REV. Vv. JOHN F.C LYMER, Somerville, Mass. 
R. 


vue GREW, U. 8. Senator from South 
* Dakota 


THE [MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


tt S. ORMSBY, 





For further informa- 











MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Rauecutore, ete.,can invest in these bonds. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS | 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bark. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are rec 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, = among the safest invest- 
w ieter offered to the public. 
efers to 





, )~ an Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


8 Per Cent, Dividends. 


| NATIONAL | 
BANK 
STOCK 





Free of Taxes. 


Union 
Investment 
Company. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


NATIONAL BANK 


. y the Officers, Directors and 

Business Men of Portland. $50; 

City, Mo. Send for circulars with fall parcicalars 
UNION INVESTMEN 

References : 


Amer'can National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Co 


THE SIOUX CITY LOAN AND INVEST- 
7 PER CENT. FORE ABE oan CATTLE 


PAPER FO We tak 

farmers six to Ay months notes for cattle Dou bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample secu 

The best references given. Correspondence solicited. 











COME TO THE LAND OF 


» il APS 


Pears, 
Prunes, 
Cherries, 


Ten Acres in rut “Wort 
a rent in Wheat. 


SALEM famed” of ey. tm and heart of this 44 


Manufacturing and ie 

— = Metropolis of the North- 

vig the largest trade and 

gre*test wealth of'2 ra A omy in tne world in proportion 

pty pee. rine fleld for investment. Prices 
ouole. 


Money Carefully Invested for Xon- 
Residents. 


Correspondence invited. Price-list and illustrated 
Damphk ts sent free. Keferences—The Mayors of Sa- 
—~ and Portiand,and bankers of either city. Ad- 

ress 


THE OREGON LAND COMPANY, 


** Hotel Portiand,”’ Portland, Oregon. 


REAT FALLS, Mo.0 TAN; 


resources, immense water power, » Silver, 
copper, lead, lumber, coal, iron, cattle, horses, wou 
i and agriculture. Phenomina: growth. For full 
particulars address SECRETARY BOARD 
OF TRADE, Great Falls, Montana. 








Realty. 2st investments made f 
ts 230 wes ~ ‘or non- 
m 





DULUTH, MINN. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGE LOANS 


We have for sale a two-story brick business block, 
3 stores and 4 flats, occupied as dwellings, building 
new, steam bath and closets throughout. Net in- 
come $2.80. Price, $50,000. Will increase in value. 
Photograph of building turnished. 


MYERS & WHIPPLE. 

MISSIOU RI TRUSTCO, 

- SEDALIA, MO. 

CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
TEN years business shows 3 890 el 94 
made, SN. S 'Shedcanvciececse 924 

Total poopy eS rene a ‘ 1.929 
Warmstaken by Investors......... . NONE 
Farms taken by Company......... 
Real Estate Account July Ist, 1890 $7,276.7 

Corresponderce solicited. Satisfaction Geemoteed. 
Send for circular giving full particulars with descrip- 


tion 5 | securities. 
G. L. FAULHABER, 0. A. CRANDALL, 
President. 


Treasurer. 
Wiss Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete., of 
ASHINGTO Nisa Meare ce 














Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE has been a decidedly good mar- 
ket during the past week. Jobbers re- 
port an activity unusual for thistime of 
the year in staple and department goods, 
and that this has been of wider dimen- 
sions than-local circles is evident from 
the increase in the re-order demands from 
the interior for falland winter fabrics and 
staple cottons. The question of trans- 
portation has played a prominent part in 
the week’s ; roceedings. The difficulties 
on the Central inclined package buyers 
to curtail their purchases owing to prob- 
able delays in forwarding; but this was 
more than offset by the activity induced 
among buyers from Texas and other re- 
mote points in the South by a lively rate 
war between two of the principal trans- 
portation companies, who are pow carry- 
ing dry goods at one-third of the usual 
transportation rates. The market through- 
out shows a firm tone, and stocks are in 
easily managed compass for most domestic 
production. Importers, on the other hand, 
are carrying unusually heavy supplies; but 
notwithstanding this, they have, under 
the effect of the Administrative Tariff 
Act charging duty on coverings in many 
instances, raised their prices five to ten 
per cent. Reports from the West are of 
asbort grain crop as compared with last 
year, but farmers look for compensation 
in a higher range of prices, while in the 
South planters appear likely to enjoy the 
unusual combination of high prices and 
an abundant cotton crop. The trade out- 
look is therefore considered of a cheerful 
character and quite in keeping with cur- 
rent indications of a large general fall 
and winter distribution. 


COTTON GOODS. 


The spot demand for staple cottons has 
kept within moderate dimensions; but re- 
orders by mail and wire were qui‘e nu- 
merous, bearing out the opinion expressed 
a couple of weeks ago that interior 
jobbers’ stocks had run down pretty low. 
Prices of plain and colored cottons ruled 
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firm, while toward the close of the week 
agents were demanding slightly advanced 
rates for certain leading makes of low 
grade brown and bleached goods. Prints 
were in fair fequest while an active 
demand for dark ginghams was record- 
‘ed, stimulated somewhat by prospective 
scarcity of these goods, stocks being light 
and mills now running on spring goods. 
Print cloths are unchanged as altho three 
fourths of the Fall River Mills are closed 
this week manufacturers accept previous 
prices without hesitation, 
WOOLEN GOODS. 

In men’s wear .woolens, business has 
been quiet, as most leading wholesale 
clothiers have made their first purchases 
of spring style and are not yet ready to 
give out duplicating orders. Stocks are, 
however, in good shape, and agents are 
hopeful of a good supplementary businese. 
Heavy woolen goods are without ma- 
terial feature, a quiet business doing. 
Prices are mostly quite steady, there be- 
ing few breaks from recognized current 
rates. Dress goods in soft wool and 
worsted varieties have been in active re- 
quest in jobbing circles; but at first hands 
the demand was light and of a hand to- 
mcuth character. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE TO THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 


It is the cuir, line by which from Chicago, Peoria 

or St. is youcan reach the Pacific st. either 

via St. Paul or sinace pol, via Denver, via Council 

(9) oe via agene Coy or St. cme, 

Tickets via the ‘lin te can be obtained of 
ay ——— agent of itsown or conn? ng lines. 

rge, handsome Map of the United states show- 

ing Now and South Dakotas, mounted and suitable 

for office or home use and issued by the Burlington 

Route, will be furnished responsible parties free on 

a pplication, to P. 5. Eustis, > Passenger Agent, 

R.R., Chicago, 1 Mlil.—sa 





HOTEL CHAMPLAIN. 


THREE miles south of Plattsburgh, on ty direct 
& dso is located 


The appoin 
Hotel are at once elegant and artistic. It is built 
he solid rock. and all about is the primitive 


~~~ 
ut a few 


hours’ journey by rail. Lake George and Saratoga 
are each within convenient distance, while Montreal 
is only seventy-four milesnorthward. 


LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS 


Are afforded traveiers via the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railway in through vestibuled trains Chicago to 
St. Paul ana Minneapel is, Chicago to Council Bluffs, 
Omaha and Denver, Chica; 4 to eee, Oregon. 
Through Pullman Drawing Sleeping Cars Chi- 
ye to San Francisco without. change. Excellent 
ing Car service on a}i through trains. For tickets 
and full information apply to ticket agents or address 
b-£ A. Thrall, General aqenger and Ticket Agent, 
N. W. R’y, Chicago, I 











READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 

For the benefit of both new and old sub- 
scribers, we have arranged a table of 
rates whereby THE INDEPENDENT can be 
secured at less than the regular subscrip- 
tion rate of $3.00 a year. 

By taking advantage of the club rates, as 
given below, subscribers can secure THE IN- 
DEPENDENT at a merely nominal expense of 


from four to six cents a week. A very 
larze proportion of our old subscribers re- 
new for from two to five years, and we in- 
vite new subscribers to give the club rates 
their serious consideration. 


CLUB RATES, 
Two Subscriptions...........$2.50 each. 
Three - mance ae 
Four a 
Fiveor more *‘ ide denne ot 


Regular raté, $3.00. 

Subscribers are requested to remit direct 
to us instead of doing so through postmas- 
ters or subscription agents, as very often 
time is saved and perhaps the loss of one 
or two numbers of the paper. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after the expiration of the tmme 
paid for. If, however, it is not convenient 
forasubscriber to remit promptly at the 
expiration of his subscription, we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceipt of a postal-card ri quest. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines mm connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


+> 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of the 
banking house of Lawrence S. Mott & Co., of 115 
Broadway, this city, who bave for sale a ‘limited 
amount of th» «i:st Morteage Bonds of the Renn 
City Klectric Li _ Co., particulars regarding whic 
may be obtained on application. 


A WORD ABOUT PUMPS. 


FIFTY-EIGHT years ago were first nranufactured in 
this country the celebrated Jiouglas Pumps, ana 
to-day these pumps are not oaly known in every 
section of this country, but in ail parts of the world. 
In fact the well-known house of W. & B. Douglas 
has sent from their factories at Middictown, Coun., 
pumps to every civilized country in the world. 
Branch warehouses for the sale of Douglas pumps 
are in New York and Chicago. The Douglas Pump 
has received the highest medal awarded at all the 
great internationul tairs held during the last fifteen 
or twenty years. Any partieulars regarding the 
Douglas Pump may be obtained vy writing to W. & 
B. Douglas, Middletown, Conn. 











ALONG the lines of the Burlington Route in Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming and North western Kan- 
sas, particularly on its new extensions in tnat terri- 
tory,there isstill some Government land awai:ing set- 
tlement, as weil as other cheap land held by indi- 
viduals. These lands are among the best to be had 
anywhere in the country for agricultural and graz- 
ing purposes. In the comparatively new districts 
are many improved farms which can be purchased at 
a vers low rate of that class of restiess pioneer-set- 
tlers who are ready at al! times to move “farther 
west.” Intheterritory embraced by the Burlington’s 
lines west of the Missiouri River, there are inthe vi- 
cinity of two hundred pew towns which offer to manu- 
facturers and businetrs men an oe ashe, Gen't 


, for de- 





‘A WORD ABOUT SARATOGA. 


In the very front rank among the best hotels ia the 
coustey stands the Grand Union Hotel of saratoga 

Springs. This hotel is known a'l over the United 
States, ana = the thousands who every year flock to 
Saratoga, a large peseomnene goes to the Grand Un- 
ion Hotel. This 1 is now ) ag anew mapage- 
he season unul 


management 
sure to be a popular hotel. 





Appear to the best aa- 
vantage when shod in 
go: d fitting shoes, and 
it suitsthe Wennet ness 


if such shoes can be obtained at moderate cost. 
pe sears S tous fora Gencription of FAR 
DIES’ BOUT, wade in all styles. 
PS yAnrnie ET OF COMIC ILLU USTRATIONS, OR A 
POCKET MIRROR WILL BE SENT TO EACH IN: 
QUIRER. C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, IIL 








TRAVEL. 


H. GAZE & SON’S Select Fall Tours to 


The Holy Land and Round the World 


Send for Programmes. HENRY GAZE & SON, 
(Established 1844.) 940 Broadway N.Y. 


“The Falls of Niagara”’ 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp Taytor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. HoweE tts, C. D. WarNER, 
Pror. GILBERT, Jane M. WELCH 
and others. Sent b: dag = receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty Cents, b 
o. W. “RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘*The Niagara Falls Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 








GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 
UNDER THE NEW. MANAGEMENT, 
1S OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
TO OCTOBER 1. 
GEORGE 8. ADAMS, Manager. 














Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOL a QUOTATIONS TO COUN. 
RY MERCHANTS. 
LFor the weer bers: Saturday, Aug. 16th, 1890.) 











COFFEE. 








i. wikia @ 40 
youn siya. i ee 15 @ 7% 
= , SS ee 8 @ 
English RR... ages 6 @ 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans FORGE cccscccccccccsccccc. Me OB 
rrime toChoice...... -...-42 @50 
ce err 42 @é4d 
, ._—s—s’” ««s—s YP Es Gee 28 @33 
FISH. 


Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, @ bbl. (180 Ibs).. 
Sea Coast No.2 per bb) (250 Iba). 820, 50 
Codfish. eam. 60 B. boxes, 
we s, 35 poxes, | 





=. cao smnoked, ® 
Hei edium, acaied. 8 box.. 


PROVISIONS. 
PorK 


New, Mess .. 
Extra Prime 
Clear Back 
RP 
BEEF: 

a i , EE ERE F 


Cur Msgats: 





le meee 
is .sses 
68 sees 
ow Rhos 
se z2esR 


_ 


abd 
Sond 


BOTTER. 


ga Prime Cr Fresh corms. tubs........ ee 
me seqeneey, tubs 


@ 
@ 
a 
a. 
@ 






large 
Good Value, about 401b. boxes. 
English Dairy.. ... 





LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 lbs., #@ Bb 844 
, | RE ae 1% 
Wooden tubs of 60 lbs 8 
Tin tubs of 50 Ibs...... . ............ beovdec 8 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
wae Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent. 


— gee eek eae ekbheaheus cine 25 
Pertection Patent Spring Wheat........... 6 Ww 
Minn. Spring Wheat, bestgrade............- 10 
New Process, fancy Winter Wheat........ 5 90 
XXX Si is, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 5 90 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat..... 5 50 
Rye Flour, 8, FS EE ee eee 4 25 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 3 50 
Superlative Graham flour, bbls......... ... 5 23 


Sa Graham F 


iour, cases, 12 6-b 





Dds | sdeeainaes, eaddtnvudcieatéceuns 3 25 

Entire Wheat Weibgheadsss acs’ ce donsedes 6 75 

GRAIN. 
—, H Spri @ —116% 
No. are Speing..... cece. — = 
EN sacasaconcess kaa —W54E@ — 106% 
@ -_— — 

@ — 55% 
@ — 

@® — wi 

@ _ 

ix @- 4 
PIE cescéee sacsces aie 210 @ 216 
peeinennetceee cenacsedsoss 210 @ 215 
wakes: caceeaes: <6 vase 270 @ 290 

PgASs: 

Green, prime, @ bush........ —% @ 10 
MILL FEED. 

(We ipa bush. i 
i. Se $ as 9 
ee eee eee - ! @— 80 
aang. eoee arene... ian ies — 8 @- 100 
Sharps, tine ..................+++- —100 @— 15 

ye Yeed.. leben ceeedeaneene scene —80 @— 8 

Gaveenanes panei i livatiaatamleaaaliens —80 @-— 9 


Hay. No.1 per 100 Ibs 
Hay, No. 2, me . 
Hay. Shipping“ “* 

Clover - 
Clover, Mixed » 
Straw, long rye “* 
Straw,sbort “ “ 











Straw Vat a 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
. EGGS. 
State and Penn. I Pl ecswseaseys 194@20 
Western, fresh-iai 
Ces 22s. scivessences 
Saw sch este Unenensewetegrasatons. cit 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. mixed weights, per lb......... 138 @4 
Spring Chickens. Puila.,......... ...... 20 @23 
Chickens. Western, per Ib............ 2 @l 
Fow!s, Jersey, prime, per !b............ — Q- 
resterp,per ib........-++s+e0.. 13 14 
ree 10 @15 
Geese, Western. per B................0.- —- @-— 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Long Island, Rose per bbl... 2 00@2 25 
Potatoes, Jersey, Rose per bbi......... 2 CO@2 25 
Sweet potatoes, per bbl.,.............. 1 50@8 00 
Corn, Jersey per 100 .... +--+ -sseeee nese —W@1 25 
Cabbage, L. I., Flat Dutch, per 100.... 3 00q@5 00 
Cauliflower, A i) eee —@--- 
Cucumbers.L. I. Mon. & Co. per 100.. —40@—50 
Egg Plant, Jersey., per bbi..... ......+ 1 0@!1 50 
Green Peppers, Jersey. per bbl. —i0@—75 
Onions, Jersey, per bbl................- OO@s3 0! 
Onions, Western per bbl............. .. 2 25@2 75 
uasb, L.1.& Jersey marrow. per bbl —75@1 25 
Tomatoes, Jersey. per box............. —W@ 
Turnips, Russia, damit per ree 1 O@-—— 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, — Pippin, r, bbl inven 3 00@4 00 
= ee 3 50@4 00 
“ Sg per bbl Laineewens 3 0@4 50 
bee Red Astrachan, per bbl...... . 3 0@4 00 
cue ete Mon. Co., Jersey, per 
SOEs eahieanhGhbtnechacs-ogeel 12@ 16 
10@ 15 


Grapes, Miagara, per ID........scccccee 
Delaware, per cnstesscessens 16@ 18 


wae | eh. ser 8@ 10 
“ ves, per 10 Ib. basket ......... 55@ 65 
Huckleberries, Jersey, per quart...... 8@ 12 
gaa oon, 2 7T5@1 00 
ad + ame t., per 
ciiuadebatesendtee 53a — 
Muskmelons, eet per bbl.... 3 CO@8 50 
Pears, Bartlett, per crate.............. 1 75@4 
Le Conte, per bbl............... O0Rd 
“ Ball’ oer 8 Favorite, per bbl....... 5 00@7 00 
- _ AERIS 50@5 50 
Peaches, yl mg om RR 1 a2 
Up-River, per basket... 1 


. 50@2 
Watermelons, . As Va. per 100... :10 00@18 00 
y, per 100....... .16 00@20 


00 
Sein shelled. 4 a) ea - ~ 
Pecans, per Ib.......... = eiawewensee4 %@ il 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 


Apples, I 0.5. vnkccesvetexese — @ 
ILS. advance scoveees 2 neue 44@ 5 

es GNI cvcccncs 150 s00000000 9 all 
errr 10 @15 
s Cicitndesdionredepene ot 242 3 

- SVEMOTNAEE ........cccccccccccce 18 @22 
NS eh adcpnd waisstsicctarannses Soe 10 @l4 
a aap. Siwecsenenatenceennee -4 @— 
Se edcwesteenesbes pendesnces BE ae 
Whortleperrics . ° coe . eee 9 Oll 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 





VANDE 
| “Strong Slat’ C 


H, WELLS & CO. 
ae Chases, Stands, etc 


OD Machinists’ ~ 





, SOM 
Engravers’ FURKEY BO 


ERN LE 
8 Spruce Street, New York: 


Jusurance. 
INTENSELY FRATERNAL. 


AN officer of the General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America sends us, as a curiosity, some 
documents he has received, and adds; 
**Probably you are familiar with this 
fraud, but it was new tome.” It is new 
to us also; and in order to do it full just- 
ice, we must print some of the circulars 
in full. The following, which has only 
the date and signature done with the pen, 
is in typewriter type and purple ink, evi- 
dently a copy made from a type-written 
original by one of the familiar processes, 
and intended to pass for a specially writ- 
ten letter: 





“ THE ST. STEPHEN’S BROTHERHOOD, l 
Des MoINnEs, Iowa, 7—24, 1880. { 
“ Dear Sir and Brother:—It affords me 
great pleasure to call you BROTHER. 
Tho we may not be personally acquainted, 
yet as Ministers we are brothers, united in 
the bond of a high and noble purpose, 
working for and hoping for the advance- 
ment of the human race and the welfare, 
present and future, of ourselves, and the 
protection of our families. 

““You are MY BROTHER, andI may ask 
are you insured for the protection of your 
family? If so you enjoy the grand feeling 
that ia born of doing a benevolent act. 
Again 

“* Have you ever induced another to insure, 
and is there now some poor widow and de- 
fenseless orphan enjoying the comfort which 
your deceased brother, through you, pro- 
vided in life for them? Ifso, how glad you 
feel for your part init. 

‘Tf you have never tried to bless others by 
life insurance, I beg of you, brother, DO SO 
NOW, and gain the rich reward. Come 
into our grand Brotherhood and help us 
build a monument of benevolence for wid- 
ows and orphansthat willin due time drive 
poverty and all its attending horrors from 
our christian land, and bring upon us the 
blessings of those who, but for this, are 
sure to suffer. 

“Our great Master blessed others by His 
death, so may you, if you unite with the 
Brotherhood. I hope you will do so at 
once. We offer you membership free and 
Dues at one-half the usual rate. We give 
you the liberal rate because we feel 
kindly towards you and your family. 
For my part I know that my family would 
be at a great disadvantage if I should die 
without life insurance, and I think it would 
be unmanly ard unchristian if I did not 
carry some life insurance for those who I 
know love me. My life insurance cost s 
about ten cents a day, and I often walk in- 
stead of taking a Street Car, so that I may 
have the dime to pay my life insurance. 
The consciousness that I am doing this fo 
others gives me great satisfaction. 

“The Brotherhood will furnish you Life 
and Accident Insurance at a lower rate 
than it does any of its other patrons. 

“ Will you INSURE? Please answer by 
return mail and | will send ycu our blank. 

** Very truly your brother, 

“J. H. SNOKE,” 


The following, as will be noted, con- 
tains some peculiarities showing inde- 
pendence of ordinary customs in spelling 
and syntax. In copying it we feel bound 
to a faithful adherence to copy, including 
punctuation and arrangement: 


“WHO WE ARE. 


“Weare frequently met with questions 
as to the personal of St STEPHENS BROTH- 
ERHOOD andits management. We take this 
means of answering them. The Brother- 
hood was first conceived and organized by a 
band of ministers;, The intention at first, 
being to admit only ministers to its bene- 
fits, but more recently it was thought ad- 
visable, indeed, it was considered a duty, to 
give all classes, of a temperate and healthy 
character, the privilege of participating in 
its benefits which they are now doing. As 
to its officers they are not a set of 
worn out ministers and business mep, 
out of employment, but are all engaged 
in active work. The President Rev. 
Geo. Miller is a Presiding Elder, and has 
been for a number of years, in the Des 
Moines conference of the U. B. Church, and 
several times a delegate to its general con- 
ference. He is also President of the board 
of Trustees of the Western College, the U. 
B. denominational Educational institu- 
tion for this district. The Vice President 
Rev. B. F. W. Cozier, at present the Pastor 





of Grace M. E. Church of this city and for 


24 (1172) 
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many years Presiding Elder, and one of the 
foremost preachers of this denomination. 

“The Secretary, Rev. J. H. Suoke is at 
present Pastor on the Ames charge of the 
Des Moines conference of the U. B. Church, 
and has been an active itinerant for more 
than 15 years. 

“ And formerly a prominent member of 
the Pennsylvania conference. 

“The Treasurer Hon. R. G. Soott has 
filled some of the prominent offices of trust 
in the State being for two terms a member 
of the State Legislature. The Attorney 
Mr. A. W. C. Weeks is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Barr and also Grand Master of 
the A. O. U. W. for Iowa. All being suc- 
cessful business men and prominent in their 
professions. 

“The fact of two years without a death 
loss attests the good judgment of our agents 
in taking risks and gives us arate of cost 
per $. 1, 000, insurance without a parallel. 
Think of $ 1, 000, insurance at an average 
annual cost of $ 3.26 since our organization. 

** Its organizers believing that Life Insur- 
ance confined to’ those only who are abso- 
lutely in good health and strictly temperate 
in habits would bave a much lower death- 
rate, ie less cost, was the principal reason 
for starting the organization. Experience 
thus far has fully demonstrated the fact 
that we were right. 

** Another question we are asked, Where 
did you get your name, St. STEPHENS 
BROTHERHOOD?, We answer by saying that 
Christ when here upon earth chose his de- 
ciples and sent them out to preach the gos- 
pel but finding one of his deciples too full 
of the Holy Ghost for the work of preach- 
ing. He was retained and afterward ap- 
pointed to the high mission of caring for 
the widows and orphans. This was ST 
STEPHEN. There are many widows and or- 
phans yet to be. It is the mission of the St 
STEPHENS BROTHERHOOD when the time 
comes to care for them. And to this end 
weinvite all to seek the protection offered. 

‘Reliable agents wanted, Home Office, 
408 Locust St, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“MONEY TO LOAN TO OUR MEM- 
BERS.” 


A pink-paper circular implies, without 
specifically saying so, that $12.60 will be 
the maximum annual cost of $1,000 in- 
surance to a man of 40, and that it will 
so continue; this circular is the old story, 
and it need not be examined further. 
The other circulars capitalize many sub- 
stantives, but spell ‘‘ christian” with a 
small letter, give an extra r to “ bar” 
and write ‘‘ deciples” twice in one sen- 
tence. 

. The officers of this society, the circular 
claims, are presiding elders and itinerant 
preachers. They may be, and they are 
perhaps ignorant of arithmetic and under 
the delusion that because they have got 
through a year without a death they can 
furnish life insurance at half price. Far 
be it from us to mock at any man’s il- 
literacy, or to deny or question that ig- 
norant men may be sincere and zealous 
Christian workers. Yet this mode of 
appeal is so excessively fraternal and 
disinterested, and the two circulars bear 
such marks of having been done by dif- 
ferent hands, that we are not without 
suspicion of wrong intent. If there is 
such intent, we expose it by publication; 
if there is only an ignorant honesty be- 
hind it, we caution the clergy, equally, 
against taking any notice of it. 


- 
on 


HE LETS GO. 


DURING the past week it was announced 
that Mr. Edward Henry Kent has at last 
‘‘ resigned,” after the decision of a Su- 
preme Court judge refusing to vacate 
the order removing him from office and 
denying his application for a stay of pro- 
ceedings. This does not indicate that 
Mr. Kent is satisfied, but that there is nct 
blood enough left in the Mutual Benefit 
Society to make it worth while for him 
to stick any longer. As we suggested to 
him, some months ago, he has been really 
wasting his time, for with his abilities 
in this line of industry and with the use- 
ful experience he has acquired he can do 
better. The whole country is before him 
where to choose, and as he is not embar- 
rassed by any visible regard for other 
people {except as owing him a luxurious 
living) or for the moral law (except as 
something in the nature of an ideal to be 
kept in sight but not in practice), there is 
no reason for his despairing of the future, 








THE tNDBPENDENT. 














A cat always falls upon its feet, and 
there are always mice and birds, We 
expect to hear of Mr. Kent, before the 
new year is fairly begun; as President of 
some new society for meeting the great 
want of life insurance at popular prices, 
freed from the injustice and extortion 
which characterize the Old Liners, As 
fora name (which goes a great ways, 
sometimes) the Mutual Life Society, the 
Equitable Benefit, the New York Life 
Association—any of these would answer 
nicely, of course not forgetting to print 
the ‘‘ society,” ‘‘ benefit,” or ‘ associa- 
tion” in very small type. We are glad 
to bid Mr. Kent good-by, and to assure 
him that he will receive no further men- 
tion in these columns until he makes it 
necessary. 


- 
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A PHYSICIAN writes to the Weekly Un- 
derwriter to ask for the names of several 
co-operative benefit orders similar to the 
original Iron Hall. He prefers * those 
about one year old.” What he wants to 
do with the names 1s not stated—whether 
he has some notion of serving them pro- 
fessionally, or whether (as the Under- 
writer suggests), he proposes to use the 
Orders on his dissecting-table, we can only 
conjecture. But an Order of this sort is 
not ripe at a year, not less than four or 
five years being necessary to mature it 
visibly into the state of rottenness and 
dropping. The ten-for-one style of ‘‘ ben- 
efit” seems, just now, to be most flourish- 
ing in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
The persons who are attracted by it are 


doubtless of the same order of intelligence 
as those who enable lottery managers to 
debauch legislatures. We would save 
them if we could, but there is only one 








thing which can teach them. 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every policy-holder a Ly pe ona entitied to 
participate in distributions of surp 
The Fay applies ‘ail licies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
Examine its merits wetere insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 











Ww4; NTED,—A number of agents or canvassers 
for an ola line Life Insurance Company, thcse 
capable and industrious will receive a contract that 
will be — to them inafter years. Address 
0. Box 3,742, New York City. 


WASHINGTON 
Lee INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Vali- 








‘Se 
Unrestricted wepidenee. 
tucontestable Policies. 
efinite Contracts 
Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 





2t Courtiandt St. 


© PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Heme Office, 921 and 923 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUAL EIFE_ 











STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsipenrt, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 











$136,401,328 02 





Assets, . . e e . + o . 
Increase in Assets, — a $10,319,174 46 
) us, e ° ° e ° e ° . ° ° ° $9,657,248 44 
rease in wensren ° e e e e ° ° $1,717,184 81 
Receipts, . . . * . . . $31,119,019 62 
Increase during year, . . » e e . $4,903,087 16 
Paid Policy-Holders, e ° ° ° ° ° ° « $15,200,608 38 
Increase during year, wah” . «£ =@o 8 73,058 16 
Risks ass ° ° ° ° ° ° ° e « $151,602, 483 37 
Increase during ae a € ok, te. $48,388,222 05 
Risks in force, . e e ° ot 6 e e $565,949,933 92 
Increase during your, . . 7 o 7 . $83,824,749 56 
Policies in force, . e. ° ° . 7 . e 182,310 
Increase d year, oe @ “egy - 23,941 
Policies written in 1889, e ° ° ° ° e e 44,577 
over 1888, . . . . . . . 11,971 

THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . ~ 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e 
seaee < on Collateral oye e 


Cash in Banks and Trust 


anies at interest, e ° 
Interest accrued, i; ay ey and in transit, etc. 


$69,361,913 13 
- $50,323,469 81 
° $9,845,500 00 
$2,988,632 79 
$3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Risks Risks 


came Assumed. Outstanding. Assets. Surplus. 
1884, . 34,681,420...... 1, '789,285...... $103,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
1885. . 46,507,189....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886. . 002, 719....... 393,809,203. ..... 114,181,963 24...... 643, 
1887. . ,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 940,063 
1889... .. 151,602,483...... ; 565,949,984... ... 136,401,328 02... ... 9,657,248 





New York, January 29th, 1890, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E. Sprovirs, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuet D, Bascock, 
Geoxrce S. Cor, 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy, 
ames C, HoLpeEn, 

ERMANN C. von Post, 
Avexanver H, Ricz, 
Lewis May, 


Ourver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smiru, 
Rosert OLyYPHANT, 
Georce F. Baker, 
os. THOMPSON, % 
UDLEY OLCOTT, 
Freperic CromweEL, 
utien T. Daviss, 
OBERT SEWELL, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


S. Van RENSSELAER CrouGer, 
Cuarves R. HENDERSON, 
Grorce Buss, 

Rurus W. Pecxnam, 
Hosart Herrick, 


Henry H. Rocers, 


. W. AvucHincLoss, 
HEODORE MorrorpD, 
WituiaM Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums, 
Wittiam D. WASHBURN, 


m. P. Dixon, Stuyvesant Fisn, 
Rosert A. Grawniss, Avucustus D, JumtuarD 
Nicuoras C, Miter, Cuarzes E. Mitier, 


James W, Husrep, 


Vice-President. 





ISAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President, 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., AGistant Actuary, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, ~ jee 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier. 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 


WILLIAM W., RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


Mepicat Directors 


GUSTAVUS 8, WINSTON, M.D. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., 


E. J. MARSH, M.D. 











[August 21, 1890. 
The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 
may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 
ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, .- $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$u1,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Outstanding Business, 
$631,010,606. 





Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


lhe Free 


ZT ontine 


Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has xo conditions on 


the back. 


The Societyalsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable INVEST- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
Cxtui2t, 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
mav be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President, 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest. 
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The United States Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


Pres. Chemical National Bank. 





RECORD FOR 1889. 


Increase in Assets. Increasein Policies Issued. Increase in Surplus. Increasein Business 


Written. 


Increase in Insurance in force. 





OFFICERS: 
CEORCE H. BURFORD, President. 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE : 


JULIUS CATLIN, 


Dry Goods. 


JOHN J. TUCKER, | 


Builder. 





WM. T. STAMDEN, Actuary. 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


Pres. Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 


Examine the manifold advantages of the “Low Rate Term Plan” of this Company, which gives the maximum of insurance 


for the minimum of cost. 


The “ Guaranteed Income Policy” furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be given to a 


policy-holder, and is the best and most equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 
The “New Policy Contract” of the United States Life Insurance Company, adopted April 15th, has been declared to be 
“one of the simplest, clearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American people.” 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City. 
Good Agents desiring to represent the Company are invited to ad- 


dress 





In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Inswrance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in force. .$72,000,000 


LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortaiity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, 
Assets over $6,000,000.00. 
his Company makes a specialty of Endowment 
Policies at Ordinary Life Rees. An estate in case 
of death; a maintenance in case of Prolon d Life. 
These Endowments never fail to mature withia the 
estimated ti 
This Company excels in rap'd increase of business, 
low death rate, high interest and large —— or 
dividend-paying ‘olicies. Agents wanted where not 
now represented. 
Dr. JOHN DAVIS, President, 
.~ P.MA ein Sec’y. 
Col. J. W. WOODS, Manager Eastern Department, 
338 Dresel Building, Phila. Pa. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in oe 
Increase in olicies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
cs Secretary. 
WHEELWHIONT. Assistant Secretary. 
a WM . T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


* LOW KATE TERM PLAN” 
of this _Comeeny. 2 - easier to place insurance on 
os plan ever before offered, and 

liey iteeit is the teost liberal and Tequitable’ con- 
nsistent with recognized business principles, 

THE 3 MARKED SUCCESS already achieved by this 
fag public. that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


invivea to addres reas 8, ay resent pe Com- 


Cay, are Pg es — Y¥, Super- 























THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 

1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment ano 

iiberal compensation will be given. Address 


HENRY &, STOKES, President. 
JACOB hela sre: Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 











Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 
Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 


Mn v'niccncnd c0spcuncnaces 2,746,070 02 
PI coc wccesecescesssccce 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 
GOED AMIGO. ccc ss cecs ceccecsce 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING., Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 11). 

J.J. McDonald, Manaezer Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 








insurance and all other _— 181 





Reserve for re 
Surplus over all Liabilities _ 08,616 79 


ORAS narebNReY, Ree” 





J.S. GAPPNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


B... Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1 o 
RTABILIPIEBS enn 138s Sas 98 
~ $2,436,189 73 73 
oA Bahn a policies are is- 
istributions are paid upon all 


Annual Cash 
very policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
onan pald-u; 9 insurance values to which the in- 
is by th tts Statute. 


and values for any age senton ap- 
e company’s ice, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
‘  Wercester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... _,8855,808 46 46 
Cash surrender values stated in e ry volicy: and 
teed by the Massachussetts. ‘Non. iture 


Tenw YORE GPTUBeAgB ES 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Toe [NDEPENDENT who 
would like to have aspecimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, On a postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper sent. 


adwa 
"Gen. ‘Ae’t. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 5ist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


January, 1889. . 1,386,134 87 

Total Marine Premiums,,............- ®, i, 764 x 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1889, to 3lst December, 1889...........-...- 


$4,144,943 13 





Losses paid during the same 
period. 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,274,315 00 








Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 40 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at... a 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills. Receiv ‘able Rauad 1,452,990 24 
Cash in Bank.. eoece ceccccccceces coscce:+ 271,811 00 
AMOUNL, ....cceceee++coveeee $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of protits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
D. LEVERICH, 











i. ‘ 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 

A. A. RAVEN, DENTON SMITH, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOY D-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, EORGE H. 

WM. STURGIS AWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BRO 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' ISAAC BEL 

WILLI EB THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY, 
WILLIAM E. E, JAMES A. HEWLE 
JOHN L. RIK GEOKGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINOK. 

©. A. HAND ILLIAM G. BOULTON 
JOHN D. HEWLE LL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BU URDE TT. JOsEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY. ORGE W. CAMP BELL, 
CHAS. H. MARSH oo A soe H. BROWN 





JOHN D, J JONES. 


H. MOORE Vice-President 
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Old and Young. 


THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 
BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


WHEN August twilights droop above the 
fields, 
And darkling mists the sleeping meadows 
fold 
And swathe the skies, save where with 
scythe of gold 
The moon doth smite the purple deeps, 
revealed 
By grace of night, a slender flower doth 
lift 
A little yellow lamp, a beacon light 
To house and feed the winged things of 
the night. 
They have their home by day, each ina 
rift 
Of some sweet stalked meadow grass, where 
sleep 
Doth fold the little eyelids down in dumb 
Forgetfulness until the night be come, 
Whea quickly forth with winking stars 
they creep 
Upon their revels—the soft, downy things 
Who only tind, like us, at night their 
wings. 
MEDINA, OHIO. 








THINKING OF ANSON. 


BY BENJAMIN ASHBURY GOODRIDGE. 








Upon Deacon Swan and Deacon White 
devolved the duty of keeping the pulpit 
supplied during the summer; and they 
both attended to it—that is to say, 
neither of them did. On account of this 
arrangement Henry Greenloe came near 
to the condition of the Master whom he 
served, of being left without a place to 
lay his head. 

‘*Nobody here from North Joram?” 
said he inquijingly, as, the station agent 
was about to lock the door of the wait- 
ing-room and leave him alone on the 
dreary platform. 

‘“*No,” said the young man, briskly, 
‘* not ez I’ve seen.” 

“Ig there any conveyance?” queried 
Greenloe. 

‘« Well, no, nothin’ reg’lar. Stage goes 
at noon, don’t meet this latetrain. Might 
hire Allen Gilley’s team, p’raps.” 

** Where does Mr. Gilley live, and how 
far is it?’ were the next questions. 

The man pointed up a seemingly end- 
leas hill. As Greenloe’s eyes measured the 
angle which bis thumb made with the 
horizon he murmured to himself: 

** Allen Gilley lives in Heaven.” 

‘* Lives up there, bout three-quarters. 
’Tain’t on your road, tho, North Joram’s 
t’other way.” 

The young minister gazed at the hill- 
side, which presented the appearance of 
a badly stirred chocolate pudding, and 
reflected. He had only three miles to go, 
and over a decent rvad he wouldn’t mind 
walking; but through rain and mud with 
darkness coming on, the prospect wasn’t 
so cheerful. Still, he might fail of get- 
ting a team, even if he should go to 
Allen Gilley’s. That would give him a 
mile and a half additional. On the 
whole it seemed best to strike out direct- 
ly toward North Joram. 

He turned up the bottoms of his trousers, 
breathed asigh over his neatly polished 
shoes, and started toward the bill which 
lay between him and his destination. It 
was sufficiently long and steep, but not 
so bad as the one which bore upon its 
summit the home of Allen Gilley. 

Thanks to the liberality of the railroad 
company in constructing plank-walk, he 
had not stepped off into the mud when 
the voice of the station-agent was heard 
calling: ‘* Hold on a minute, mister!” 

Greenloe turned and walked back a 
little way. 

‘**1 guess ’twould pay ye to wait a jiffy. 
Fergut about Deacon Willett. There’s 
some cans of his’n here, and most likely 
he'll be after em. Shouldn’t wonder if 
that was him naow.” 

Somebody in a light farm-wagon, 
drawn by a little fat, black horse, was 
coming cautiously down the hill. The 


station-agent walked off, jingling his 
keys; he was not inclined to take any re- 
sponsibilitles beyond those for which he 
was paid; but he felt a vague sense of 
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was provided with a conveyance to Nort” 
Joram. It was hardly decent to let him 
go off through the mud like a tramp. 
Meanwhile the team bad pulled up beside 
the platform, as near as possible to a pile 
of empty milk-cans, 

**Whoa, ’Thello! Don’t act so ever- 
larstin’ foolish!” said the driver, in mild, 
expostulating tones. 

Bat Othello had never learned to toler- 
ate the railroad, nor anything pertaining 
to it; he therefore continued to prance 
about on his short legs in such u coltish 
fashion as to make it impossible for the 
ol] man to alight. 

Greenloe saw bis dilemma and sprang 
to the horse’s head. 

**T will hold him while you get down.” 
In a moment he saw that he might have 
been more serviceable than this. Deacon 
Willett was very old or very feeble, and 
made clumsy work of getting out of the 
wagon. 

** Wait,” said the minister, ‘‘ 1 van just 
as well load these for you, while you look 
out for the horse. Won’t that be all 
right?” 

‘*Tnank ye, sir; you’re very kind, I’m 
sure; but I don’t like to trouble you.” 
Nevertheless, he dropped back into his 
seat with a sigh of relief, and gathered 
up the reins once more. 

‘*T understand that you are from North 
Joram,” said Greenloe, hesitatingly, after 
the last can wasin place. ‘The station 
agent thought you would be willing to 
let me ride there with you, as there is no 
other conveyance.” 

The young man disliked asking favors, 
and was altogether too much afraid of 
imposing upon people. He had known 
sponging ministers and bad a horror of 
becoming like them, 

** Get right in, sir—get right in!” was 
the cordial reply. ‘‘ Here’s a chance for 
your carpet-bag under the seat. Sorry this 
ain’t a covered carriage; but I guess the 
umbril’ will keep the wust of it offen us.” 
Greenloe climbed up and held the um- 
brella, while Othello plodded up the 
muddy hillside. He was mentally re- 
viewing the correspondence between the 
committee of supply and himself. 

** It was Deacon Swan who wrote, and 
he said that either he or Deacon White 
would meet me. This man’s name was 
never mentioned; and certainly he came 
to the station for milk-cans, not for a 
minister. Strange that there wasn’: any- 
one to look out for me, after it had been 
so carefully arranged. I can’t make it 
out at all.” 

‘** You’re a stranger here, mebbe?” 

The deacon turned toward his compan- 
ion a thin, delicate face, framed by soft 
white hair and beard. A tall figure, much 
too narrow in the shoulders and flat at 
the chest, was the pedestal upon which 
this saint’s head rested. 

‘* Yes,” said Greenloe, answering the 
implied question, ‘‘I was never here be- 
fore.” 

He was in no hurry to announce the 
purpose of his visit. It might be useful 
to remain in the character of nobody in 
particular for the present. So far as ex- 
ternals went he knew this would be no 
very difficult matter. He was dressed in 
quiet good taste, but there were no ecclesi- 
astical «armarks about hiscostume, A 
stranger would have been as ready to 
put C.E, after his name as Rev. before it. 

Deacon Willett waited patiently for 
Greenloe to go on with some details of 
his personal history. He was not aggres- 
sively inquisitive; but he liked people who 
were pleasant and helpful, as this young 
man appeared to be, and was interested 
to know about them. 

A long silence intervened. Tho they 
had the road all to themselves, and noth- 
ing happened to distract attention’ from 
each other, acquaintance was slow in 
making. From many of the conversa- 
tional baits which Greenloe proffered the 
old man drew timidly back. He soon 

found that all attempts to draw out his 
companion on the subject which he sup- 
posed most interesting were of no avail. 
Concerning North Joram and its people 
the deacon had absolutely nothing to say. 

Meanwhile Othello’s big feet pounded 





relief now that this well-dressed stranger 


steadily along through the mud, and the 


The rain poured down relentlessly and 
night crept on over the sodden hillsides. 
Greenloe madea final attempt. 
‘“‘Rather a curious name for a horse, 
isn’t it?” said he. 
The deacon laughed softly, and gave 
Othello’s round haunches a friendly slap 
with the reins. 
‘Well, ye see, he always was the jealous- 
est little chap that ever stood on four 
legs. Iraised him from a colt; an’ the 
first winter he was drove reg’lar was the 
same we had the Shakespeare club down 
to”— the deacon’s voice died away in an 
inarticulate murmur. 
Tho this door seemed hopelessly closed, 
Greenloe thought it possible that the 
magic name of Shakespeare had opened 
another. Nor washe disappointed. Dea- 
con Willett’s mild eyes flashed with in- 
telligence when the subject of literature 
was fairly broached, and he talked well; 
not parrot-wise, but with quaint original- 
ity. The younger man was surprised and 
delighted. North Joram was not likely to 
be an intellectual desert, after all. 
He got down from the wagon in front 
of deacon Swan’s neat white house, and 
reached up to givea hearty hand-shake. 
**Tam going to stay here two or three 
weeks, and hope to see you often during 
that time.” 
‘*Yes, yes,” replied the deacon hurriedly; 
**T hope so. Good-night, sir.” 
His manner had changed perceptibly 
whet Greenloe told him where he wished 
to be set down, and he seemed cold and 
constrained. 
Deacon Swan met Mr. Greenloe with 
profuse apologies. He was a short, fat- 
headed man, with a small gray mustache 
and chubby speckled hands. About all 
the business ability of North Joram was 
supposed to reside in his skull. He kept 
the only store, and was postmaster and 
town clerk besides. Hisearlier days had 
not been distinguished for piety, but of 
late he had become a constant attendant 
upon church services and a liberal sup- 
porter of them. From that to deaconship 
was but a step. 
‘I'd ruther have lost a hundred dollars 
than that this should have happened,” he 
exclaimed, while hovering aBout to help 
pull off his guest’s wet outer garments. 
**You see, I told Deacon White in the 
forepart of the week that it was mor’n 
likely me’n Mrs. Swan would have to be 
away over Sunday; an’ he was to meet 
you at the deepo an’ see to your enter- 
tainment until we got back. How in the 
world ke could ha’ been so fergitful I 
don’t see.” 
Mrs. Swan’s comfortable voice poured 
oil upon her husband’s perturbed spirit. 
**T guess this was the way of it,” said 
she. ‘* You know we’ve begun meetin’ 
the train lately at Stonebridge, because 
it’s so much handier; but Deacon White’s 
folks don’t go there, an’ if nothin’ was 
said he’d be sure to go to South Joram for 
Mr. Greenloe. Prob’ly he’ll be over this 
evenin’ to find out why the minister 
didn’t come.” 
Greenloe’s hearty laugh was another 
help toward restoring tranquillity. 
‘*Poor Deacon White!” he exclaimed. 
‘**T fancy I see him poking disconsolately 
homeward, wondering what North Joram 
church is going to do to-morrow without 
a minister.” 
They were at the supper-table now, and 
Greenloe was doing ample justice to the 
good things provided. Mrs. Swan smiled 
with delight as he took the third biscuit. 
**I declare,” said she, “I’m sorry for 
Deacon White’s folks; but their loss is our 
gain, specially as we haven’t got to be 
away, after all, It was too bad, tho, for 
you to get to the station and not find a 
soul to meet you—such a wet night!” 
**Don’t be disturbed, Mrs. Swan,” re- 
plied Greenloe; “it all came out very 
nicely. 1 had a comfortable ride up, and 
made the acquaintance of one of the 
pleasantest, most intelligent old men I 
ever met; he was a deacon, too.” 
Deacon Swan lifted his head so sudden- 
ly that the napkin which encircled his 
fat neck lost its hold and fell to the floor. 
‘* What,” said he, ‘a deacon?” 
“Yes, the station agent called him 
Deacon Willett.” 





milk-cans jingled a dull accompaniment, 





con Swan murmured sadly, as one speaks 
of the dead: *‘ Ah, yes, Mr. Willett.” 
Before he slept, Greenloe had heard the 
story of Deacon Willett’s disgrace. 
Untila year ago he had been deacon 
and treasurer of thechurch. In the latter 
capacity he had charge of a considerable 
fund (‘‘considerable millstone!” was 
Greenloe’s mental comment) which he 
had always invested with great care, and 
accounted for with the utmost scrupulcs- 
ity. Up to this time he had enjoyed the 
confidence of the whole community. But 
within a week of the annual meeting at 
which the treasurer’s report would be ie- 
quired, strange rumors began to fly about. 
He was making desperate attempts to 
raise a thousand dollars uy mortgaging 
his farm. But money was scarce, and the 
farm constantly depreciating. Moreover 
his anxiety to secure the loan worked 
against him. When the old man made 
his request with pale face and quivering 
lips, prospective lenders gripped their 
pocket-books more tigitly and refused, 
some kindly, others with brusque words, 
more cruel than a blow. 

At the business meeting he confessed 
his inability to account for ten hundred 
and sixty dollars, principal and interest 
of a loan of church funds to Zenas Swan, 
repaid by him on the first day of July. It 
was then the fifteenth. He was unable 
or unwilling to offer any explanation, and 
would only promise that the loss should be 
made good, if the brethren would give 
him time. He expected to be able to 
mortgage his place soon. Then there was 
a wood lot on Joram Plains, it belonged 
to his wife; but she was willing to sell 
it and devote the proceeds to re-imbursing 
the church. He ended by tendering his 
resignation as deacon and as treasurer, 
and then, with head sunk upon his breast, 
staggered out of the room and home. 
There was a chopping sea of excitement, 
the result of cross-tides in opinion. The 
younger men were for prosecution, their 
eagerness for exact justice not being 
moderated by experience of the impossi- 
bility of getting it. 

Bat the older ones remembered that 
they had been brought up with Caleb 
Willett, and that his life had been with- 
out staia till now. No, there was abso- 
lutely nothing to bring agairst him, tho 
some of these old acquaintances searched 
the depths of memory with hopeful vigor 
worthy of a better pursuit. 

The kindlier feeling prevailed. Deacon 
Willett’s resignation was accepted, and 
Zenas Swan elected to fill his place. No 
legal steps were taken, and no report of 
the scandal gotinto the newspapers. The 
ex-treasurer met the social ostracism that 
followed more than half-way, He kept 
aloof from everybody, working night and 
day to pay off his debt. Milk, butter, 
eggs, hay—everything was disposed of 
that could be turned into money. All 
winter long he was hauling wood to the 
glass factory. He grew more and more 
bent, and suffered agonies with rheuma- 
tism. 

At last he succeeded in getting a loan 
of eight hundred dollars on his farm, at 
a ruinous rate of interest; and at the end 
of the year he had scraped together a 
hundred dollars more. All this went to 
repay bis deficit; and he yet lacked one 
hundred and sixty dollars of the full 
amount. 

‘+ A very strange and sad affair,” said 
Greenloe, ‘‘and one for which I fail to 
see any adequate motive. What is Dea- 
con Willett supposed to have done with 
the money ?” 

Deacon Swan shook his head mourn- 
fully. 

** There are various conjectures, but no 
one knows certainly. My own opinion is 
that the money was necessary to save his 
son—a profligate fellow—from imprison- 
ment for crime, and that under the sud- 
den stres3 of temptation he took it, think- 
ing to replace it before the account would 
be called for. Alas, sir! how liable our 
poor human nature is to yield to sin.” 

** Yes,” said Greenloe dryly; ‘‘ prone to 
sin and prone to gloat over the sins of our 
neighbors.” 

He was a warm-hearted young fellow, 
and needed no apostolic urging ‘“‘to love 





Profound silence ensued. Then Dea- 


the brethren”; but he could not endure 
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cant, even in a Deacon. Perhaps, how- 
ever, be would like his host better in the 
morning. He excused himself and went 
early to his room. 

There was a_black hair-cloth sofa op- 
posite the bed, and on this Mr. Greenloe 
sat, taking off his shoes. As it was the 
only piece of the kind, he concluded that 
it must have been trundied in from 
some other part of the house, perhaps to 
givea ministerial tone to the light paper 
and gayly painted chamber set. He dis- 
liked hair-cloth on general principles, and 
this sofa in particular. Therefore he 
plumped down upon it with unnecessary 
vigor, smote it contemptuously with his 
fist, and then with a sudden impulse for 
which he could not account thrust his 
hands deep down between the upholstered 
back and seat. One hand was repaid by 
the sharp prick of an ambuscading pin, 
the other brought up a little thin adver- 
tising book about plant foods. 

He was idly turning over its pages, 
smiling at such lack-brained employment, 
when two pieces of paper, lying between 
the leaves, caught his eye. They were 
the halves of a long, narrow slip which 
had been torn across. Put together they 
made a check for six hundred dollars, to 
the order of Caleb Willett, signed by 
Zenas Swan. : 

‘* Here’s a coincidence,” he muttered. 
**No sooner do I hear the story of this 
Willett affair than reminders of it begin 
to fly up at me out of the depths of hair- 
cloth sofas, and such unheard of places. 
Hm, hm!—July ist, 188—. It’s the very 
date. I wonder how Deacon Swan came 
to throw this away. I don’t seeanything 
wrong with it.” 

He was about to thrust the book and con- 
tents back into its resting-place, when the 
other side of one of the slips came upper- 
most. He uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise and dismay, then got up and began 
to walk rapidly to and fro, crushing the 
bits of paper in his hand. After afew 
minutes at this exercise his excitement 
subsided, he put the torn check carefully 
away in his pocket-book, and went to bed, 
frowning thoughtfully. 

At breakfast Mrs. Swan noticed with 
regret that Greenloe’s appetite was not as 
good as it had been the night before, but 
attributed the fact to nervousness such 
as would be natural to a young preacher 
about to face a strange congregation. 

“TI think I will walk until church 
time,” said the minister, as they rose 
from the table. ‘‘ Can you tell me a way 
to go where I shall not meetany one. I 
don’t care to be stared at before I am in 
the pulpit.” 

Deacon Swan appeared a trifle shocked. 
All the ministers that he had previously 
entertained had gone to their rooms to 
spend an hour in meditation before ser- 
vice. He wasn’t sure that this was quite 
proper, 

**Wouldn’t you ruther?”’— he began; 
but Mrs. Swan broke in: 

“Right straight back from thé house, 
across the paster, and by the path through 
the mowin’ field to the river road is a nice, 
easy way. You can take that road in 
either direction as far as you please, and 
not aieet asoul. There ain’t a house on 
it that’s lived in ”— 

‘* Except Mr. Willett’s,” corrected Dea- 
con Swan. 

‘Law, yes! I forgot him; but he ain’t 
scarcely out of the house all day long, 
Sundays. It’s better’n a mile an’ a half, 
too; an’ Mr. Greenloe ain’t likely to go 
that far.” . 

‘If you'll tell me in which direction 
Deacon Willett lives, [can go the other 
way,” said Greenloe, smiling down upon 
his plump hostess. 

The smile encouraged her to believe 
that she could mother him a little. He 
was a big, strong man, and a minister; 
but she didn’t believe he knew enough to 
take decent care of himself; if he did, he 
was the first one. 

* You can turn to the right when you 
get to the road, if you want to besure of 
not seein’ anybody; but I don’t feel’s if 
I'd oughter let you go. You ain’t lookin’ 
over’n above well this mornin’, an’ you 
didn’t eat enough to read the hymns on, 
let alone preachin’ a sermon. Don’t you 

think, now, you’d better take ”— 


ae 





“A good, big draught of this exhilara- 
ting air? Yes, Mrs. Swan, that’s just 
what I’m going to take. You’ve no idea 
how it will set me up. I shall be a per- 
fect Boanerges by sermon time.” 

‘** Well, if you will'go, you must put on 
a pair of Mr. Swan’s rubbers; for the 
grass is sopping wet.” 

Greenloe laughed, but put on the rub- 
bers dutifully, and went striding off 
toward the pasture bars. Mrs. Swan 
sighed as she watched him. If she could 
only have had a tall son! her childless 
heart ached at the thought of it. If only— 
Perhaps he would have been a minister, 
too; 1t was more than likely. Her own 
grandfather had been one, and Deacon 
Swan was admitted to be unusually gift- 
ed in prayer. 

The hill-slopes of Joram were sodden 
no longer, but vivid as the heart ofan 
emerald. The sky was bare of clouds, 
save a titanic handful or two of fluff that 
clung to the horizon’s edge. Greenloe 
was on the top of a high hill; and beyond 
the river were many others, rank upon 
rank, the great ones, far off, peering over 
the shoulders of, their lesser brethren. 
Near at hand were the farms of the vil- 
lage, checked off in squares of varied 
tint—green pasture land, yellow stubble, 
and purple-brown of heavy-headed grass, 
ripe for the mowing. Wherever roads 
went were lines of elms, shooting high 
into the air their fountains of greenery. 

It wasa morning to thank God for; 
and Greenloe, with lifted brow and glow- 
ing eyes, poured out his soul in wordless 
adoration. 

“The earth is the Lord’s, and the full- 
ness thereof—the fullness thereof,” he 
murmured, dwelling long upon the rich- 
ly voweled words. How great and wide 
and clean the world was! How fit a 
place for pure thoughts and noble deeds! 

Then his face fell and the fire died out 
of his eyes. He knew that to nine-tenths 
of those who would listen to him that 
morning this glorious earth was but a 
more or less convenient place in which 
to dig. 

The river road looked more like a bird- 
way than a track for heavy feet of men. 
Tall grasses reached up toward the low- 
growing, overarching trees, and between 
was scarce fluttering space for little 
wings. Here were a few rods of grizzly 
stump fence, and beyond that a tumbled 
stone wall, whereon the clustering rasp- 
berries flung their jeweled fruit. Into 
this boskage Ureenloe plunged with a 
cry of delight. But he had gone only a 
short distance when he stopped to listen. 
Some one was coming from the opposite 
direction, not far off, probably just be- 
yond the bend of theroad. He hesitated. 
half turned back, then decided to go for- 
ward. There was really no reason why 
he should run away. If other ministers 
had to seek their Sunday morning inspi- 
ration inside the walls of a stuffy room, 
so much the worse for them. Heaven’s 
dome was none too wide or high for his 
soaring spirit. 





Mrs. Swan was in a fidget. It was 
twenty-five minutes past ten, the bell was 
already beginning to toll for service at 
half-past, and Mr. Greenloe hadn’t re- 
turned yet. 

“Oh, dear! What do you ’spose can 
have become of that man?” said she for 
the twentieth time. 

The deacon’s patience began to give 
out. Between a sharp collar that cruelly 
lacerated his freshly shaven throat and 
his wife’s exasperating iteration he was 
in anything but a peaceful frame of mind. 

‘*For goodness’ sake, Loviny, I wish 
you wouldn’t fuss so! Mr. Greenloe’s 
big enough to take care of himself. He’ll 
come to the church when he gits ready, 
an’, if he don’t, ’twon’t be our fault. All 
we've got to do is to be there on time, 
jest as we always are.” 

‘But won’t it look queer for him to 
come stalkin’ in, all alone, after every- 
body’s there? An’ if he should fergit to 
take off those rubbers, I should be morti- 
fied to death, They’rea mile too big, and 
to see him go floppin’ up the pulpit steps, 
in the sight of the whole congregation 
would be mor’n I could stand.” 





—— 


people were looking so hard at the Swan 
pew that poor Mrs, Swan grew red as fire, 
and glanced appealingly at the deacon, to 
see if he wasn’t going to do something. 
But he had settled into a position where 
his collar didn’t hurt him, and showed no 
inclination to move. 

At last Deacon White came over and 
whispered to his colleague: 

‘* He’s come, ain’t he?” 

Deacon Swan nodded assent, 

‘* T heerd so last night, or I should ha’ 
been over to your house to see "bout it. 
Ain’t sick is he?” 

‘* No; he’ll be here. Don’t you worry; 
I guess that’s him now.” _ 

Deacon White glanced toward the door, 
and then hastened back to his pew as fast 
as dignity and thesacredness of the place 
would permit, A tall, vigorous young man 
came swiftly up the aisle and ascended 
the pulpit stairs. To her intense relief, 
Mrs. Swan saw that the objectionable 
rubbers had been left behind. 

Atthe same time another man, equally 
tall, but younger and not so sturdy, came 
in on the other side of the church. He 
hesitated at first, asif minded to drop 
into one of the pews near the door, but 
soon thought better of it, and, walking 
clear to the front, glided quietly into 
Deacon Willett’s vacant pew. 

‘*That was a real good talk you gave 
us,” said Deacon White, after being in- 
troduced to Mr. Greenloe, at the close of 
the service. Anything under forty-five 
minutes was a ‘ talk,” not a sermon. 
This young man had only occupied thirty- 
five minutes with what he had to say. 

Mr. Greenloe smiled gravely, but said 
nothing; and the good deacon looked 
earnestly into the depths of his hat for 
several seconds, in the hope of finding 
there another happy thought. He did not 
find it, and was about to move away 
when the minister said: 

‘Deacon White, will you be kind 
enough to go over to the house with Vea- 
con Swan and me? I shall not detain you 
long.” 

The young man whe had occupied Dea- 
con Willett’s pew appeared to be waiting 
for them at thedoor. Tho evidently well 
known to everybody he had received 
scanty greeting. A careless ‘‘ How de do, 
Auson?” or ‘‘ Back again, are ye?” was 
about all. He was nervous and distressed; 
but there was a look of dogged determi- 
nation in his handsome, boyish face, as he 
bowed respectfully to the two older 
men, and shot a quick glance at Green- 
loe. 

‘Anson Willett has just returned home 
this morning, after a year’s absence; and 
he has something he wishes to say to us 
—something of great importance con- 
cerning his father.” 

Perhaps Mr. Greenloe’s tone was rather 
too magisterial. Deacon Swan seemed 
irritated. 

**T guess he can wait well enough. As 
for doin’ business on the Lord’s Day ”— 

The minister flashed upon him a keen 
glance. 

‘*To do justice is more acceptable than 
sacrifice,” said he. 

The blinds were all closed at Deacon 
Swan’s, and the parlor seemed damp and 
musty in spite of the bright sunshine out- 
of-doors. They filed solemnly in, Deacon 
White keeping cautiously at therear. He 
meant to have a safe line of retreat in 
case his enemy, responsibility, should 
rush down upon him. 

A muffled beating of wings startled 
them, as they opened the door. 

‘Nothin’ but the swallers in the 
chimly,” said Deacon Swan. His voice 
quavered a little, tho he tried hard to 
control it. 

** Anson,” said Mr. Greenloe, ‘‘ I think 
Deacon Swan won’t mind if you let inair 
and sunshine at one of those windows.” 

The Deacon muttered something which 
sounded like ‘‘ Let in more heat ’n any- 
thing else,” and make a feeble movement 
with his hands, as if to intercept young 
Willett on his way to carry out this sug- 
gestion. But he was too late; the sun- 
shine came streaming in and showed glit- 
tering drops of perspiration upon his pale 
forehead, He started to go out. 

**T hope you'll excuse me, gentlemen, 





Twenty-five minutes of eleven, and the. 





—I—I am really not feeling well, to-day, 
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I—I must get Mrs, Swan to give me 











something. I'll be backin a few min- 
utes.” 

But Mr. Greenloe was between him and 
the door. He trembled with excitement, 
and his mouth was so dry that he could 
scarcely speak. In his hand were two 
slips of paper. 

** Tell us about these first,’”’ said he. ~ 
The deacon tried to take them, but 
they slid through his nerveless fingers 
and fluttered to the floor. 

‘* What—what—what d’ye mean, sir?” 
said he, with a feeble assumption of of- 
fended dignity. But a glance at the 
gentle, inexorable face in front convinced 
him that it was of no use. He sank upon 
a chair, shivering and crouching as if he 
had felt a blow. 

‘*Good land!” gasped Deacon White, 
** What’s the matter with Swan?” 

Half an hour later Deacon White and 
young Willett were driving along the 
river road, bearing Deacon Swan’s writ- 
ten confession. The torn check and 
four hundred and thirty dollars in bank- 
notes had been duly paid over to Deacon 
Willett, who had then and there indorsed 
the check, preparatory to depusiting it 
in the bank on his way home. But the 
envelop containing the whole sum had 
dropped from his pocket before he left 
Deacon Swan’s store, and the latter had 
kept it. Unfortunately young Willett, 
smarting from his father’s rebuke for 
some particularly atrocious misdoing, 
was with him at the time. The old man 
did not discover his loss until he was in- 
side the bank; and when he came rushing 
out to where he had left Anson in the 
wagon, only to find that he too had dis- 
appeared, the belief that the boy and the 
money had gone together filled his mind 
to the exclusion of all others. 

‘*T must say, Anson, that you’ve im- 
proved pretty consid’rable in appearance 
sence a year ago.” Deacon White closed 
one eye, and regarded the young man 
critically with the other. 

‘Tm glad you think so,” was the 
blushing reply. ‘‘I hope I’ve improved 
in behavior, too. No wonder Father 
thought me capable of everything that 
was bad, then.” 

They drove into the door-yard and 
were about to alight; but Willett laid a 
restraining hand upon the deacon’s shoul- 
der. 

‘* H’sh!” said he, ‘* Father’s praying.” 

They listened and heard, not prayer, 
but words of Scripture that the old man 
was reading in a high, tremulous voice: 

‘*Fear them not, therefore; for there is 
nothing covered that shall not be re- 
vealed; and hid, that shall not be 
known.” 

There was deep silence for a moment, 
followed by a sigh, and the voice add- 
ed: 
“TI tell you what, wife, there’d be 
a ’mazin’ sight of comfort in that passage 
—if ’twarn’t for thinkin’ of Anson,” 
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A GARDEN PARTY. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 











THE flowers are ladies gayly dressed 
For my reception in their best; 


They come in silks of every shade, 
In laces, velvets and brocade; 


And almost every lady fair 
Has dewdrop diamonds in her hair. 


My servants are the butterflies 
Whom I imported from the skies; 


They wait upen the people well, 
And never fail to mind the bell; 


And while they serve the cups of tea, 
The prima donna in the tree 


Bows to the audience, and sings 
Some pretty operatic things. 


And so I entertain my friends 
Until the yellow daylight ends; 


And all the dearest I invite 
To be my guests and spend the night. 
New YorK Ciry. 





Ir the good die young, the yarns of 
the Oldest Inhabitants should be received 





with caution—Puck, 
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MARJORIE’S MIRACLE. 
BY JULIE M, LIPPMANN, 


“WILL we have to wait until all these 
folks have been ‘taken’?” asked Marjorie, 
looking from the crowd of people who 
thronged the fashionable photograph 
gallery to her mother, who was tbread- 
ing her way slowly through the press to 
the cashier’s desk. 

** Yes, dear, I’m afraid so; but We must 
be patient and not fret, else we shall not 
get a pleasant picture; and that would 
never do.” 

While she paid the clerk for the photo- 
graphs and made her arrangements with 
bim as to the desired size and styie, Mar- 
jorie busied herself with looking around 
and scanning the different faces she saw. 

‘*There!” she thought; ‘‘ what. for, do 
you s’pose, have J got to wait for that 

baby to haveits picture taken? Nothing 
but an ugly mite of a thing, anyway. I 
shouldn’t guess it was more than a day 
old from the way it wiggles its eyes 
about. I wonder if its mother thinks it’s 
anice baby. Anyhow,I should think I 
might have my picture taken first. And 
that hump-backed boy! Guess I have a 
right to go in before him; he’s not pretty 
one bit— What a lovely frock that 
young lady has on—all fluffy and white, 
with lace and things. She keeps looking 
in the glass all the time, so I guess she 
knows she’s pretty. When I’m a young 
lady I'll be prettier than she is, tho; for 
my hair is goldener than hers and my 
eyes are brown, and hers are nothing but 
plain blue. I heard a gentleman say the 
other day I had ‘a rare style of beauty; 
he didn’t know I heard (be was talking to 
Mamma, and he thought I had gone away; 
but I hadn’t) I’m glad I have ‘a rare 
style of beauty,’ and I’m glad my father’s 
rich, 30 I can have lovely clothes and— 
Seems to me any one ought to see that I’m 
prettier than that old lady over there; 
she’s all bent over and wrinkled, and 
when she talks her voice is all kind of 
trembly, and her eyes are as dim— 
But she’ll go in before me just the same; 
and I’ll get tireder and tireder until I— 
Mamma, won’t you come over to that 
sofa, and put your arm around me sol 
can rest? I’m as sleepy as I can be; and 
by the time all these folks get done being 
‘taken’ Vil be dead, I s’pose. Do come.” 

Her mother permitted herself to be led 
to the opposite side of the room where a 
large lounge stood; and, seating herself 
upon it, took her little daughter within 
the circle of her arm; whereupon Mar- 
jorie commenced complaining of the in- 
jastice of these ‘homely people’ being 
given the advantage over her pretty self. 

‘*Oh, Marjorie, Marjorie!” whispered 
her mother, *‘ what a very foolish little 

girl you are. 1 think it would take a 
miracle to make you see aright. Don’t 
you know that that dear baby is very, 
very sick ? and that, probably, its sad little 
mother has brought it here to have its 
picture taken, so that if it should be 
called away from her, she might have 
something to gaze at that looked like her 
precious little one? And that poor crip- 
pled boy! He has a lovely face, with its 
large, patient eyes and sensitive mouth. 
How much better he is to look at than 
that young woman you admire so much, 
whose beauty does not come from her 
soul at all, and will disappear as soon as 
her rosy cheeks fade and her hair grows 
gray. Now that sweet old lady over there 
is just a picture of goodness; and her dear 
old eyes have a look of love in them that 
is more beautiful than any shimmer or 
shine you could show me in those of your 
friend, Miss Peacock.” . 

* Why do you call her ‘Miss Peacock’ ? 
You don’t know her, do you?’ queried 
Marjorie. 

** No, I don’t know her in one sense, but 
in another I do. She is vain and proud, 
and the reason I called her Miss Peacock 
was because of the way in which she 
struts back and forth before that pier- 
glass; just like the silly bird itself. But I 


should not have called her names, It was 
not a kind thing to do even tho she is so 
foolish, and I beg her pardon and yours, 
little daughter.” 

Marjorie did not ask why her mother 
apologized to her. 


She had a dim sort of 


an idea that it was because she had set 
her an example that she would be sorry 
to have her follow. Instead, she inquired 
suddenly: 

** How do they take pictures, Mamma? 
I mean, what does the man do when he 
goes behind that queer machine thing 
and sticks his head under the cloth and 
then, after a while, claps in something 
that looks like my tracing-slate and then 
pops it out again? What makes the pic- 
ture?” 

**The sun makes the picture. It is so 
strong and clear that tho it is such a long 
distance away it shines down upon the 
object that is to be photographed and re- 
flects its image through a lens in the 
camera upon a plate which is sensitized 
(that is, coated with a sort of gelatin that 
is so sensitive that it holds the impression 
cast upon it until, by the aid of certain 
acids and processes, it can be made per- 
manent, that is, lasting). Iam afraid 1 
have not succeeded in explaining so you 
understand very clearly; have I, sweet- 
heart?” 

Marjorie nodded her herd. 


** Ye-es,” she replied, listlessly. ‘I 
guess I know now. You said—the sun— 
did—it; the sun took our pictures, It’s 


very strange—to think—the sun—does— 
it.” 





**Come Marjorie! 
ing?” asked a voice, 

‘No, thank you. Not just now,” replied 
Marjorie, slowly. ‘I am going to have 
my photograph taken in a little while— 
just as soon as all these stupid folks get 
theirsdone. I shouldn’t have time to go 
anywhere hardly, and besides it ’d tire 
me and I want to look all fresh and pretty 
so the picture will be nice.” 

** But suppoze we promised, honor 
bright”— 

** Begging your pardon,” broke in an- 
other voice; ‘that’s understood in any 
cast—a foregone conclusion, you know. 
Our honor would have to be bright.” 
‘*Suppose we promised faithfully,’ 
continued the first voice, pretending not 
to notice the interruption, “‘ to bring you 
back in time to go in when your turn 
comes? Shouldn’t you rather take a 
journey with us and see any number of 
wonderful things than just to sit here 
leaning against your mother’s arm and 
watching these people that you think so 
‘stupid ’?” 

** Of course,” assented Marjorie at once. 
‘*It’s awful tiresome — this. It makes 
me feel just as sleepy as can be, But 
what's the use of talking? I can’t leave 
here or I'd lose my chance, and besides: 
Mamma never lets me go out with 
strangers.” 

“We're not strangers,” asserted the 
voice, calmly; ** we are as familiar to you 
as your shadow; in fact, more so, come 
to think of it. You have always known 
us and so has your mother. She’d tiust 
you to us, never fear. Will you come?” 

Marjorie considered a moment, and 
then said: 

‘* Well, if you’re perfectly sure you'll 
take care of me, and that you’ll bring me 
back in time, I guess I will.” 

No sooner had she spoken than she felt 
herself raised from her place and borne 
away out of the crowded room in which 
she was—out, out into the world; as free 
as the air itself, and being carried along 
as tho she were a piece of light thistle- 
down on the back of a summer breeze. 

That she was traveling very fast, she 
could see by the way in which she out- 
stripped the clouds hurrying noiselessjy 
across the sky. One thing she knew, 
whatever progress she was making was 
due, not to herself (for she was mak- 
ing absolutely no effort at all, seeming to 
be merely reclining at ease), but was the 
result of some other exertion than +her 
own. She was not frightened in the 
least, but, as she grew accustomed to 
the peculiar mode of locomotion, be- 
came more and more curious to discover 
the source of it. 

She looked about her, but nothing was 
visible save the azure sky above her and 
the green earth beneath. She seemed to 
be quite alone. The sense of her solitude 
began to fill her with a deep awe; and she 


Want to go travel- 





herself, a frail little girl, amid the vast- 
ness of the big world. 
How weak and helpless she was; scarce- 
ly more important than one of the wild 
flowers she had used to tread on when she 
wasn’t being hurried through space by 
the means of—she knew not what. To be 
sure she was pretty; but then. they had 
been pretty, too, and she had stepped on 
them, and they had died, and she had 
gone away and no one had ever known. 
** Oh, dear,” she thought, “‘ it would be 
the easiest thing in the world for me to be 
killed (even if lam pretty), and no one 
would know it atall. I wonder what is 
going to happen? I wish I hadn’t come.” 
** Don’t be afraid,” said the familiar 
vo.ce, suddenly. ‘‘ We promised to take 
care of you. Weare truth itself. Don’t 
be afraid.” 
** But lam afraid” insiated Marjorie, 
ina petulant way. ‘And I’m getting 
afraider every minute. I don’t know 
where I’m going nor how I’m being taken 
there, and I don’t like it one bit. Who 
are you, anyway?” 
For a moment she received no reply; 
but then the voice said: 
‘‘Hush! don’t speak so irreverently. 
You are talking to the emissaries of a great 
sovereign; his Majesty the Sun.” 
“Ishe carrying me along?” inquired 
Marjorie presently, with deep respect. 
“Oh dear, no,” responded the voice; “we 
are doing that. We are his vassals (you 
call us beams). He never condescends to 
leave his place (he could not; if he were 
to desert his throne for the smallest frac- 
tion of asecond, one could not imagine 
the amount of disaster that would ensue); 
but we do his bidding and basten north 
and south and east and west, just as he 
commands. *lt is a very magnificent 
thing to be a king”— 
‘* Of course” interrupted Marjorie, ‘‘one 
can wear such elegant clothes that shine 
and sparkle like everything with gold and 
jewels, and have lots of servants and”— 
‘** No, no,” corrected the beam warmly. 

‘* Where did youget such a wrong idea 
of things? That is not at all where the 
splendor of being a king exists. It does 
not lie in the mere fact of one’s being 
born to a title and able to command. 
That would be very little if that were al). 
It is not in the gold and jewels and pre- 
cious stuffs that goto adorn a king that 
his grandeur lies; but in the things which 
these things represent. We givea king 
the rarest and the most costly because it 
is fitting that the king should have the 
best—that he is worthy of the best; that 
only the best will serve one who is so 
great and glorious. They mean nothing 
ip. themselves; they only describe his 
greatness. The things that one sees are 
not of importance; it is the things that 
they are put there to represent. Do you 
understand? I don’t believe youdo. il 
try to make it more clear to you, like a 
true sunbeam. Look at one of your earth- 
kings, for instance. He is nothing but a 
man just like the rest of you, but what 
makes him great is that he is supposed to 
bave more truth. more wisdom, more 
justice and power. If he has not these 
things, then he had better never have 
been a king, for that only places him 
where every one can see how unworthy he 
is; makes his lacks only more conspicu- 
ous. Your word king comes from an- 
other, word, Kénning which comes from 
still another word, Cannnig—that means 
Ableman. If he is not really an Able- 
man it were better he had never worn 
ermine. 
a fur, you know. It is nothing in itself 
but fur; but you have come to think of it 
asan emblem of royalty, because kings 
use it. So you see, Majorie, a thing is not 
of any worth really except as it repre- 
sents something that is great and noble— 
something true.” 

Majorie was very silent for a little; she 
was trying to understand what the sun- 
beam meant, and she found it rather ditti- 
cult, After a while she gave it up, and 
said; 

‘+ Will you tell me how you are carryiag 
me and where we are going and all about 
it?” 

“Certainly,” replied the beam, bright- 
ly. * You are in a sort of hammock 





grew strangely uneasy as she thought of 





And there too; ermine is only - 


sunbeams can weave one in less than no 
time, and it is no trouble at all to swing 
a little mortal like you way out into the 
clearness and the light so that a bit of it 
can make its way into your dark little 
soul, and make you not quite so blind as 
you were.” 

‘* Why, I’m not blind at all,” said Mar- 
jorie, with a surprised pout. ‘I can see 
as well as anything. Did you think I 
couldn’t?” 

** | know you can’t,” replied the beam, 
calmly. ‘“*That is, you can’t see any 
further than the outside part of things, 
and that is almost worse than seeing 
none of them at all. But here we are 
nearing the court of the king. Now 
don’t expect to see him, for that is im- 
possible. He is altogether too radiant for 
you; your eyes could not bear so much 
glory. It would be just as if you took 
one of your own little moles or bats 
(creatures that are used to the dark) and 
put them in the full glare of a noon-day 
sun. The sun would be there, but they 
could not see it because their eyes would 
be too weakand dim. Even yourself: 
haven’t you often tried to look the sun 
full in the face? Yes! and you have had 
to give it up and turn your face away 
because it hurt your eyes. Well, his 
Majesty only lets the world have a 
glimpse of his glory. But here we are at 
our journey’s end.” 

With these words Marjorie felt herself 
brought to a gentle halt and found her- 
self in a place most wondrously clear and 
light and high, from which she could 
look off—far, far across and over and 
down to where something that looked 
like a dim ball was whirling rapidly. 

“That is your earth,” whispered the 
sunbeam in her ear; ‘*the earth that 
you have just left.” 

Marjorie was so astounded that for a — 
time sbe was unable to say a word. Then 
she managed to falter out: 

‘“*But it always looked so big and 
bright and now it is nothing but a horrid 
dark speck ”— 

‘That is just it, Marjorie! just what 
I said. When you look at the world 
simply as a planet it is small and dark 
enough; not nearly as large as some 
of the others you see about. But when 
you look at it asa place on which God 
has put his people to be good and noble, 
to work out a beautiful purpose, then— 
but wait a moment.” 

Marjorie felt a strange thrill pass 
throngh her; across her eyes swept some- 
thing that felt like a caressing hand, and 
when she looked again everything was 
changed and she seemed gazing at a won- 
derful sort of a panorama that shifted 
and changed every moment showing 
more lovely impressions each instant. 

‘* What is it?” she gasped, scarcely able 
to speak for delight and amazement. 

‘Only pictures of your world as it 
really is. Pictures taken by his High- 
ness, the sun, who does not stop at the 
mere outer form of things but reveals the 
true inwardness of them—what they are 
actually. He does not stop with the like- 
ness of the surface of things; he makes 
portraits of their hearts as well, and he 
always gets exact likenesses; he never 

fails.” 

Marjorie felt a sudden fear steal over her 
at these words; she did not precisely 
know why, but she had a dim sort of 
feeling that if the sun took photographs 
of more than the outside of things (of the 
hearts as well) some of the pictures he 
got might not be so pretty, perhaps. But 
she said nothing and watched the scroll 
as it unrolled before her with a great 
thrill of wonderment. ; 

With her new vision the world was 
more beautiful than anything she had 
ever imagined. She could see every- 
thing upon its surface, even to the tiniest 
flower, but nothing was as it had seemed 
to her when she had been one of its in- 
habitants herself. Each blade of grass, 
each tree and rock and brook was some- 
thing more than a mere blade or tree or 
rock or brook—something so much more 
strange and beautiful that it almost made 
her tremble with ecstacy to see, 

**Now you can see,” said the voice. 
** Before you were blind. Now you'un- 





made out of threads of sunshine. We 


derstand what I meant when I said the 





objects one sees are of themselves noth- 
ing; it is what they represent that is 
grand and glorious and beautiful. A 
flower is lovely, but it is not half as love- 
ly as the thing it suggests—but I can’t 
expect you to ‘understand that. Even 
when you were blind you used to love 
the ocean. Now that you can see do you 
know why? Itis because it is an emblem 
of God’s love—deep and mighty and 
strong and beautiful beyond words. And 
so with the muuntains, and so with the 
littlest weed that grows. But we must 
look at other things before you go back” — 

‘* Oh dear,” faltered Marjorie, *‘ when 
I go back shali I be blind again? How 
does one see clear when one goes back?” 

** Through truth,” ariswered the beam, 
briefly. 

But just then Marjorie found herself 
looking at some new sights. ‘‘ What are 
these?” she whispered, tremblingly. 

**The proofs of some pictures you will 
remember to have half seen,” replied the 
beam. 

And sure enough! with a start of amaze 
and wonder she saw before her eyes the 
people who had sat in the crowded gal- 
lery with her before she had left it to 
journey here with her sunbeam guide; 
but oh! with sucha difference, 

The baby she had thought so ugly was 
in reality a white-winged angel, mild- 
eyed and pitying, while the humpbacked 
boy represented a patience so tender that 
it beautified everything upon which it 
shone. She thought she recognized in one 
of the pictures a frock of filmy lace that 
she remembered to have seen before, but 
the form it incased was strange to her, so 
ill-shapen and unlovely it looked; while 
the face was so repulsive that she shrank 
from it with horror. 

‘* Is that what I thought was the pretty 
girl?” she murmured, tremulously. 

“* Yes,” replied the beam, simply. 

The next portrait was that of the silver- 
haired old lady, whom Marjorie had 
thought so crooked and bowed. She saw 
now why her shoulders were bent. It 
was because of the mass of memories she 
carried—memories gathered through a 
long and useful life. Her silver hair 
made a halo about her head. 

** The next is yours,” breathed the voice 
at her side, softly. ‘‘ Will you look?” 

‘* Marjorie gave 2 quick start, and her 
voice quivered sadly as she cried: 

** Oh blessed sunbeam, don’t force me to 
see it! Let me go back and try to be bet- 
ter before I see my likeness. I am afraid 
now. The outside prettiness isn’t any- 
thing, unless on ’s spirit is lovely, too; 
aud I—I could not look now, for I know 
—I know how hateful mine would be. I 
have learned about it now, and it’s like a 
book; if the story the book tells is not 
beautiful the pictures won’t be good to see, 
I have learned about it now, and I know 
better than Idid. May I—oh, may I try 
again?” 

She waited in an agony of suspense for 
the answer, and when it came, and the 
voice said, gently :‘* It is your turn next,” 
she cried aloud: ‘‘ Not yet, oh! not yet. 
Let mewait. Let me try again.” 





And there she was, with her cheeks all 
flushed and tear-stained, her hair in loose, 
damp curls about her temples, and her 
frock all rumpled and crushed, in her 
mother’s arms; and her mother was say- 
ing: 

‘*Bad dreams, sweetheart? You have 
had a fine long nap; but it is your turn 
next, and I have had to wake you. Come, 
dear. Now we must see if we cannot get 
a good likeness of you—just as you really 
are,” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





PEBBLES. 





LEARNING makes a man fit 
for himself.— Young. 


company 


....“* Why don’t you go to work?” “I do; 
but it isn’t there!’’—Puck. 


.-Uncle Sam doesn’t propose to be 
skinned; not even seal-skinned.— Washing- 
ton Post. 


...“‘What a stout, heavy race the Ger- 
mans are?’ ‘ Yes, they are all Twotons, 
you know.”’—vhatter. 






...»-Man proposes and—then goes home 
wondering how he managed to make such a 
fool of himself over it.— Puck, 


.-The amateur photographer never 
takes arest. It is about the only thing he 
doesn’t take, however.—Yonkers States- 
man. 


..“I tell you, money talks,”’ said Hard- 


head. “I suppose that’s why you wear such 
a loud check,’ observed Webber.—All 
Sorts. 


....Customer: ‘The suit is all dusty.” 
Shromburg: “* Ah, mein vrent, dot gomes 
from der schalk vere ve marks dem down 
so often.’”’— Puck. 


..-»Hxaminer (in Physics): ‘‘ What hap- 
pens when a light falls into the water at an 
angle of forty-five degrees?” Pupil: “It 
goes out!’’—Blatter und Bluthen. 


.. At the Trotting Meeting. —‘‘I missed 
the first race, Billy; was it a hot one ?”’ 
“Well, [should say so. Why, there were 
eight different heats.’”’—The Jester. 


..“* You had better get two thermome- 
ters, George.”’ ‘What can we do with 
two?” “Oh, we may need ’em. It gets 
pretty hot here sometimes.” — Puck. 


..-Customer (getting his hair cut): 
** Didn’t you nip off a piece of the ear then?”’ 
Barber (re-assuringly): ‘ Yes, sir, a small 
piece, but not ’nough to affect the hearin’, 
sir.” 


..Scene in an Omnibus.—Thin Man 
(vainly endeavoring to wedge his body on to 
aseat): ‘This ’bus out to charge by weight.’ 
Stout Woman (contemptuously): ‘If it did’ 
it would never stop to pick you up.”’—Lon- 
don Tid-Bits. : 


..The summer hotel keeper who adver 
tised that there would be notables at his 
hotel, swore pretty hard at the proof-reader 
when he was asked next dayit his guests 
were expected to eat off the floor.—Bing- 
hamton Republican. 


....Ought to be Larger.—Johnny Cumso: 
‘Papa, isn’t the Cape of Good Hope many 
times its original size, now?’ Cumso: 
‘*What makes you ask that question ?”’ 
Johnny Cumso: “ Well, I know that it has 
been doubled quite often.” —Epoch. 


..Clara: “Do you know, Maude, Mr: 
Smithers paid me a great compliment last 
night.”” Maude: ‘‘No; what did he say?” 
Clara; “ He said I was among the prettiest 
girls at the party.”” Maude: “Yes; I 
noticed you were among them.’’—Boston 
Beacon. 


..Notice your friends when they take 
the cars of the elevated. You will find that 
one always takes the first car, another the 
last, another the middle; and you will come 
to observe that whatever you see a man do 
one time in this regard he will do at all 
times.—Chatter. 


..-But They Grind Exceeding Fine.— 
“Poor fellow! But why did you reject 
him in such a summary way ?”’ ‘“‘ Well, he’s 
the editor of that Moonshine Maguzine 
and rejected one of my poems once. I just 
thought I’d let him know that two can play 
at that game.’’—Life. 

.-Miss Clara (to Featherly, who is 
making an evening call): ‘‘ Poor little Bobby 
has swallowed a penny to day, and we’ve 
all been so much worried aboutit,’”’ Feath- 
erly (somewhat at a loss for words of en- 
couragement): Oh, I—er—wouldn’t worry. 
Miss Clara, a penny is not much.’’—Ez- 
change. 


... Robert J. Burdette once, he says, re- 
ceived a letter enthusiastically praising him 
as the writer of the verses beginning, “Out 
on the borders of moonshine land.’’ He 
wrote three or four pages of grateful ac- 
knowledgment, flattering the taste of his 
correspondent, and saying that he always 
thought himself that those were very good 
verses. He signed his name; then he 
added: “P. S.—1 didn’t write those verses. 
They were written by my friend, James 
Whitcomb Riley.” 


~ 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzies,” Tat INDEPENDENT, New York. 











DIAGONALS OF SIX WORDS. 
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1, A garden vegetable; 2, to go beyond; 
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for here; 6, a place in Hardin County, 
Kentucky; 7, expunging. 

The diagonal from right t left, a ship’s 
rope; the first four letters, a vessel for 
liquids; the last four, a string. 

The diagonal from left to right, revolv- 
ing; the first fouz letters, a cake of bread; 
the last four, health. 


GREEK CROss.—Selected. 
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Upper-square: 1, Scrutinizes; 2,a song 


of joy; 3, to mount; 4, a nozzle; 5, to rest. 

Left-hand square: 1, To urge; 2, to un- 
twist; 8, to escape; 4,a plant which grows 
in wet ground; 5, to rest. 

Central square; 1, To repose; 2, an in 
sect in the first stage after leaving the egg; 
8, ospreys; 4, occurrence; 5, a meat pie. 

Right-hand square: 1, Like paste; 2, 
burning; 3, paternal ancestors; 4, to enter- 
tain with food or drink; 5, foaming. 

Lower square; 1, Uncooked; 2, to wor- 
ship; 3, pertaining to the sun; 4, to disci- 
pline; 5, years. “ROYAL TARR.” 

PECULIAR SQUARE. 
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The words commence and end with the 
same letter; and the circles between form 
words. 

Across the top; takes without leave. 
The word of four letters between the first 
and last letters, an aquatic fowl. 

Down at the right hand; to quarrel. 
word between, frigid. 

Across the bottom from left to right; 
odors. The word between, a piece of money, 

Down at the left hand; squeezes. The 
word between, belonging to a ship. 

The right-hand diagonal; the stems of 
plants. The word between, to converse. 

The left-hand diagonal; dividend. The 
word between, an animal. 


The 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 14TH. 
THREE UNITED DIAMONDS. 
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RIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB. 
Around, from 1 to 8, Prescott. Around, 
from 9 to 16, Fillmore; from 1 to 9, proof; 


from 2 to 10, rabbi; from 
——sea 
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from 4 to 12, scull; from 5 to 13, charm; 
from 6 to 14, outgo; from 7 to 15, tutor; 
from 8 to 16, trite. 


CROSS IN RHOMBOID. 








Out of Date 
—washing and cleaning with 
soap and scrubbing. There 
was to much work in doing it 
—too much wear and tear when 
it was done. The birth of 
Pearline was the beginning of 
betterthings. It haslived long 
enough to prove that it can do 
no harm; it only needsa trial 
to prove that it is good. 


of imitations which are being 
eddied from door to door 
eware First quality goods do not re 
quire such desperate methods 
to selltnaem. PEARKLIN Esells on itsmerits, and 
¢ manufaciured only by 
203 1AMES PYLE, New “+! 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the were 6 


Van Houtews Cocoa 


es . . ‘ 
» Appetizing--Easily Digested. § 
P Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. [66 4 


LL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervo' 














jon = sending stamp to Dr. WM 
ington Ave., cor. 39th Street, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY DONE ae - 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 





The Latest inyuvowoment in Detective 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
or horizontally. Can be used either with our cut- 
Films or Plates. 

PROTECTED BY FOUR parewts, AND ANOTHER 

END 


Handsomely covered with | Black Grained Leather, 
and fitted with fine Combination Instantaneous. 
Achromatic Lens.with one Patent Double Dry Plate 
Holder and two Film Holders. 


PRICE, complete, only $20:00: 
polis hed walout only $1 5.0 


E.&H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, ow 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 


Saratoga Geyser. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
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more Soda and Magnesia com- 
bined and more Lithia than any 
other Saratoga Water, and is un- 
excelled for Indigestion and Kid- 
When taken 
rather warm before breaktast it 


ney complaints. 





3 to 11, easel; 
SS 


is amild yet thorough Cathartic. 








~) BOVININE 


HE ACUTELY GPE Sc “GUN & cascade invalids. coe cache as 


daily while using beef-tea, calfsfoot jelly and the various beef extracts 


x QD eve. 


Cae gay” 


made by application of heat. 


the vital processes, but act 


BOVININE 








8, not high; 4, a consonant; 5, the French 








solely as stimulants, not 


BOVININE 


well as chronic invalids, are starved 


None of these things contain a 


particle of nutrition, nor do they contribute anything for the support of 


restoratives. 


holds in solution the albuminoids and 
salts of lean, raw meat, prepared by a 
cold process, containing the life-sustaining and tissue-building properties of 
the meat itself. Consult your doctor about it. 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


SEASONABLE RURAL AFFAIRS. 


BY D, D. T. MOORE, 








AGRICULTURAL FAIRs FOR 1890.—Several 
weeks ago reference was made in THE IN- 
PEPENDENT to the necessity of preparing 
for the approaching Rural Fairs, and all 
readers interested were advised to make 
early arrangements to exhibit some of the 
best results of their skill, industry and 
management. And now that the season for 
holding these fairs is near at hand—most of 
the exhibitions taking place in September— 
we would urge upon the rural and other 
industrial citizens (and their wives and 
daughters) of our wide parish the impor- 
tance of becoming contributors to as well 
as spectators at what should be varied and 
instructive displays of farm, household, me- 
chanical and artistic products. 

While the State and other large fairs 
will naturally attract the most attention, 
the county and more local exhibition should 
not be neglected—indeed, should be given 
the preference if but one can be attended. 
Not only farmers and their families, but 
village and suburban residents (who are 
usually amateur cultivators), should at- 
tend and contribute to one or more depart- 
ments. Let the farmers show their best 
animals, grains, seeds, etc.; the fruit grow- 
ers and gardeners, who cultivate large or 
small areas, exbibit the choicest of their 
fruits, vegetables, plants and flowers, while 
the ladies of both country and village vie 
with each other in displaying the results of 
their industry, skill and artistic taste. In 
this way local exhibitions may be rendered 
very interesting and instructive, and hence 
profitable to the participants. 

The subjoined list comprises duta as to the 
places and times at which the most promi- 
nent rural and industrial exhibitions areto 
be held the present season: 


STATE AND OTHER LARGE FAIRS. 


Alabama, Birmingham...... Oct. 2th, Nov. ist. 
American Institute. N. Y...... Oct. lat, Nov. 29th 


Arkansas, Little Rock.................. Oct.—, — 
California, Sacramento........... Sept. 8th-20th 
Chicago Horse Show......... ...... Nov. Ist-8th 
Colorado, Pueblo............s+++..-- Oct. 2d-28th 
Connecticut, Meriden............ Sept. 16th-19th 
Canada’s Industrial, Toronto..... Sept. 8th -20th 
Delaware, Dover..........-.-- Sept. 29th, Oct. 4th 
Detroit Intern’al, Detroit.... Aug.26th, Sept. 5th 
ea eee Oct. 22d-30th 
Itlinois, Peoria.......... ....- Sept. 29th, Oct. 5d 
Illinois Fat Stock, Chicago......... Nov. 13th-22d 
Indiana, Indianapolis.............. Sept. 22d 27th 
lowa, Des Moines...... ...- Aug. 29th, Sept. 5th 
Kansas, Topeka............-.++.++- Sept. 12th-20th 
Kentucky, Lexington... ........ Aug. 26th-30th 
Louisiana, Sbreveport................ Nov. 3d-8th 
Maine, Lewiston.........-........ Sept. 9th-12th 


Miami, DE AGW... 5.2 vcccccsccccseccccess oe 
Mass. Horticultural, Boston.. Sept, 17th, 18th 
Memphis Inter-State, Memphis, Tenn. 

Sept. 27th, Oct. 3d 
Michigan, Lansing,................ Sept. 9th-12th 
Milwaukee Industrial, Milwaukee, 

Sept. 3d, Oct, 18th 


Minnesota, Hamline............... Sept. 8th-13th 
Missouri, Sedalia.... ............. Aug. 20th-24th 
Montana, Helena................-. Aug. 20th-29th 


Nebraska, Lincoln. ....... ...- «+ Sept, 5th-12th 
New England, Worcester, Mass. ....Sept. 2d-5th 
New Hampshire Grange, Tilton..Sept, 10th-12th 


New Jersey Waverly..... .. .--... Sept. 22d-26th 
New Mexico, Albuquerque....... Sept. 15in-20th 
New York, Syracuse.... ....... -Sept. 1ith-18th 


New York & New Eng!l’d, Albany, Sept. 24th-30th 
New York & Pennsylv’n, Elmura, Sept. Ist-12th 


North Carolina, Raleigh.......... Oct. 14th-18th 
Ohto, Columbas.................0 Sept. 15th-19th 
Oregon, Salem..... — «+++++... Sept. 15th-20th 
Pennsylvania, York..............-. Oct. 7th-10th 
Rhode Island, Providence.......... Sept.22d-26th 
St. Louis, St. Louis............. ..Oct. 6th-lith 
South Carolina, Columbia........ Nov. 10th-l4th 
South Dakota, Aberdeén........ Sept. 15th-19th 
Texas, Dallas...............-+-+ Oct. 18th, Nov. 2d 
Toronto Industrial................. Sept. 8th-20th 
Vermont, White River Junction. .Sept. 8th-13th 
West Virginia, Wheeling..........Sept. 8th-12th 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee.......... Sept. 15th-20th 
Wyoming, Cheyenne.............. Sept. 16th-19th 


PRESERVING FRUITS FOR EXHIBITION.—In 
this year of fruit failure and scarcity of 
fine specimens, the information imparted 
hereunder may prove of speciai value to 
growers who desire to make exhibits of 
their best fruits at fairs or elsewhere. It 
is stated that the method by which the 
fresh fruits are so perfectly preserved in 
that notable exhibition, ‘California oa 
Wheels,” is as follows. Thirty gallons of 
filtered water are placed in a barrel, and 
on the water is placed a tin pan containing 
twenty-five cents’ worth of sulphur. The 
sulpbur is set on fire, andthe top of the 
barrel is covered with a piece of oilskin so 
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burns out the covering is removel, allow- 
ing the supply of oxygen in the barrel to be 
renewed, and after stirring the water the 
sulphur is again set on fire and the top of 
the barrel covered. This operation is re- 
peated until the sulphur will no longer 
burn, when the water is ready for use. Not 
only are fresh fruits preserved in this 
water, but where decay has set in it is com- 
pletely checked, and withered fruits have 
their p]lumpness and color restored. 
FERTILIZERS FOR WHEAT.—An Indiana 
farmer gives the result of some interesting 
experiments with bone dust and wood 
ashes as fertilizers for wheat. He applied 
600 pounds of dry, unleached ashes to the 
acre, and sowed wheat on that, and the re- 
sult was only six bushels to the acre. Ad- 
joining this tract he drilled in 200 pounds of 
bone dust, and three acres produced twenty 
bushels to the acre, being an increased 
yield of fourteen bushels over the tractsown 
with wood ashes. The following year he 
used 200 pounds of bone dust on the plot on 
which he had previously sown 600 pounds 
of ashes, and the result was forty bushels 
of wheat to the acre, being double what the 
bone produced alone. This experiment sat- 
isfied him that ashes alone or bone alone 
would not give a yield that paid to his sat. 
isfaction. The acre with ashes yielded six 
bushels, the acre with bone dust yielded 
tweaty bushels, but when the two were 
combined he harvested forty bushels. 

Now that the season for wheat seeding 
draws nigh the foregoing is especially sea 
sonable, and we commend it to read rs of 
THE INDEPENDENT interested in the im or- 
tant subject discussed. 

SILAGE vs. Hay.—It is announced that 
the results of Professor Johnson’s experi- 
ments (at the Maine Experiment Station) 
to determine the comparative value of good 
hay as against corn silage for bodily growth, 
showed that a pound of digestible matter 
from coro silage produced somewhat more 
growth than a pound of digestible matter 
from timothy hay. This growth was small, 
however, amounting to an increased growth 
of only fifteen pounds of live weight for 
each ton of silage consumed. If no account 
is taken of this difference in nutritive ef- 
fect, one pound of hay proved to be equal 
to 4.1 lbs. of silage of the kind fed. This 
experiment was made on a pair of young 
steers. In the tests made on milk produc- 
tion it was found that it required a little 
over eight pounds of corn silage to give the 
same yield as was obtained from two 
pounds of timothy hay, the quantity of 
digestible material being the same in the 
two cases. 

Professor Jordon, of the same Station, 
adds that, assuming the digestible matter 
of hay and silage to be equal in value 
pound for pound, when hay is worth $10 
per ton, silage uf the kind used in his ex- 
perience would be worth $2.25 per ton. 

ABOUT CURING CoRN FoDDER.—The best 
method of curing corn fodder is a matter 
of considerable importance to farmers who 
grow and feed it largely, and hence we 
give some light on the subject. In exper- 
iments made by the New York Agricul- 
tural Station, at Geneva, the amount of 
albuminoids in field-cured corn stover was 
only 323 per cent., while in that dried 
under shelter it was 6.49 per cent., or more 
than twice as great. There was nearly 
as much difference in the value of carbo- 
hydrates in the specimens secured with 
and without exposure to rains. It is not 
possible, however, to leave corn fodder in 
large amounts under shelter, except by 
putting it into siloes. The losses by the 
usual methods of keeping fodder in the 
fields until dry, may convince farmers 
who have heretofore objected to losses by 
fermentation in the silo that it is really 
the less wasteful method of preserving 
corn fodder on a large scale for winter 
use. At any rate, the value of our corn- 
fodder crop is so great annually that 
farmers should study the best methods 
of its curiug and preservation. 

Foon FoR TURKEYS.—Thanksgiving and 
Christmas are some way off, but not too 
far to begin preparations for rendering 
their feasts enjoyable. Andasthe turkey 
is the most prominent feature of the din- 
ing-table festivities on such holiday occa- 
sions, we offer a hint or two as to how the 
bird nay be made still more palatable and 
popular. For example, an authority avers 
that the best thing for young turkeys, and 
young ducks also, is the yelks of hard- 
boiled eggs. After the birds are several 
days old the white may be added. An oc- 
casional mixing inof finely chopped onion 
is healthful. Rice is a food which is too 
little appreciated for fowls. Where milk 
is plentiful it should be made into a pud- 
ding with rice, boiling until the rice is soft. 
lt is better not to use water with the milk, 





as to retain the fumes. When the sulphur 


grain, as it will not be so easily eaten. All 
food should be fed in shallow pans. Boiled 
milk and water with a little lime water 
added occasionally is recommended as an 
excellent drink until the birds are three 
months old, when loppered milk or but- 
termilk may be given in place of boiled 
milk. 

BEDS INSTEAD OF Roosts.—If the fowls 
do not object to sleeping in beds rather 
than on poles, the suggestion which follows 
may prove feasible. According to a New 
Eogland fancier recent experiments show 
that if the floor of the poultry-house is well 
littered with cut straw, or chopped salt 
hay, there is no need of roosts, and the floor 
can be cleaned with less difficulty, lice can 
be better combatted, and more convenience 
secured in the poultry-house. This rule 
may be safely applied in winter better than 
in summer, as the fowls can scratch in the 
litter; and we see no reason why the method 
may not be used in summer also. The 
roosting of the fowl issimply an instinct of 
self-preservation to escape the foes to which 
it is subjected, the instinct being trans- 
mitted and banded down from the jungle 
avcestors of the domestic fowl, and as the 
roost simply exposes the fowls to draughts, 
and affords a breeding-place for lice, the 
suggestion of allowing no roost has more 
merit than may be supposed. 

KEEP BEE COLONIES STRONG.—This is 
important for all who would succeed in 
apiculture. An authority truly says one 
lesson every successful beekeeper has to 
learn sooner or later—and that is to keep 
his colonies of bees strong. And in order 
to become strong they must not be discour- 
aged by being kept in too small quarters, 
and must not have too small an amount of 
honey left to them, so that they will im- 
bibe a feeling of future starvation, kill off 
the drones and stop making brood comb; 
or, if early in the season and crowded, that 
they will be constantly thinking of swarm- 
ing. Give them plenty of room; let them 
accumulate instead of divide, and become 
strong for defense against robbers, and 
able in clustering to produce warmth 
enough for all purposes. Double up and 
treble up, if need be, weak swarms, aud 
look after the health and comfort of the 
bees rather than after honey; and if they 
are kept healthy and strong, the honey will 
flow freely as a consequence, They can’t 
help but accumulate. It is with bees as 
with birds—the better they are cared for 
the more valuable and profitable they be- 
come. The principles of life are about the 
same in all animated things. 

How TO MAKE MonEY.—Under this head 
ing Mr. M. Mobler, Secretary of the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture, declares that, how- 
ever it may have been in the past, American 
farmers are no longer able to serve as mis- 
sionaries in providing cheap bread for Great 
Britain. It is time we looked to our own 
interests, and adopted that plan of farming 
which will put money in our pockets and 
doubtless afford relief to the hard-working 
farmers in the old countries. The with- 
holding from European markets of 125,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat annually would relieve 
European farmers, and gradually increase 
the price of this staple here. The over- 
production in this country is what has hurt 
us, chiefly in wheat, corn and cattle. Ifthe 
area sown to wheat in this country the 
coming fall were reduced twenty-five per 
cent., we would still have an abundance 
for home consumption, for seed, and some 
to spare, while the price per bushel would 
unquestionably advance to seventy-five 
cents or one dollar, regardless of the price 
in Liverpool. A similar reduction in the 
corn area would be attended with like ben- 
eficial results. 

MAKING SECOND-HAND BUTTER.—This is 
evidently another device to get ahead of 
both consumers and honest butter makers. 
An Indianapolis paper states that Chemist 
Hurley, of that city, came across a new 
make of butter in the market the other day 
that puzzled him somewhat. Tho on ice it 
failed to harden, and while it had a fairly 
good butter taste its appearance led to the 
suspicion that its character was not alto- 
gether what it was represented to be. 
Upon being analyzed the chemist discover- 
ed that it comprised a number of articles 
familiar to druggists. He found that this ap- 
parently sweet butter had been made of ran- 
cid butter, which had been by meansof vig- 
orous washing with ice water and sodade- 
prived of its rancidity. Then soda, Rochelle 
salts and alum in small quantities were 
dissolved in sweet milk, and the butter and 
milk in proportion of pound for pound had 
been mixed together by vigorous paddling 
and churning. Thecost of this butter, out- 
side the labor, was about six cents a pound, 

and it fuund a ready sale at fifteen cents a 
pound; that is, two pounds, costing twelve 
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ANOTHER INSECT ENEMY.—At a recent 
meeting of the Albany Institute, Professor 
Lintner, State Entomologist of New York, 
read a paper upon the progress of the study 
of insects, in which he stated that a new 
insect pest bad appeared in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania the past year and may be ex- 
pected farther north soon. The larger 
number of these pests, he said, were brought 
to us from Europe. They came from the 
South of France, and from their habits 
they are called the cowhorn fly. or the 
Buffalo fly. The scientific name is Hemo- 
topea serapa. Exaggerated stories have 
been told of the evil work done, but it has 
been found not so bad as reported. The ef- 
fect is probably to decrease the yield of 
milk by worrying the cows. The applica- 
tion of oil to the hides of cattle is a good 
preventive. 

To KEEP WATER LILIES.—The feminines 
will be glad to learn that water lilies may 
be kept for three or four days in perfect 
beauty by adopting this plan: Fill a large 
flat dish with water toa depth of at least 
four inches. Reduce the stems of both 
flowers and leaves to two inches, and place 
leaves (the smaller the better) floating on 
the surface of the water, and the flowers 
and buds resting on the leaves. If the dish 
is placed in sunlight, the flowers will open 
and remain expanded all day, closing at 
pight, altho even then a very bright light 
will make them re-open The buds will also 
expand if gathered when half grown. 





CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUIT. 


BY M. E, BAMFORD. 








THE cry of over-producticn of fruit in 
California is receiving its answer this year 
in the amount of fruit that is being dried 
avd disposed of at zood prices. The market 
report of July 16th of the Pacific Rural 
Press states that dried peaches, apricots and 
prunes are in active demand with bigh 
prices paid, the more choice bleached 
apricots in bags selling by the car load at 
14c.; bleached peaches having been con- 
tracted for at 16c.,and nectarines at from 
1144@13c. Prunes were selling at from 7@ 
10c. a pound. 

The East has made great demands for 
California fresh fruit this year. This fact, 
together with the more extensive drying of 
fruit here has made the receipts of fruit in 
the San Francisco market somewhat light 
at times. The Press states that the ship- 
ments of fruit East have been larger than 
ever before. In an editorial it was said: 

“If weare not seriously mistaken there will 
be a planting this winter which will call forall 
available nursery stock, and tho there will be 
another great run of French prunes, there will 
be a wider demand for other fruits than has 
been experienced in recent years.” 

All producers of dried fruit, however, do 
not have the same ideas as to the methods 
by which it should be made ready for mar- 
ket. At the Twelfth State Fruit Growers’ 
Convention, held in Fresno during four days 
in the early part of last November, an essay 
on ‘Fruit Drying’ was read by Mr. J. L. 
Mosher, of San José. In that essay he said: 

“It isclaimed by many dealers and growers 
that the demand for the dried apricot is de- 
creasing, and tosome extent thisistrue. I at- 
tribute this to the erroneous idea that the fruit 
must be picked before entirely ripe, and over 
sulphured, making a white, presentable article 
to look at, but bitter and astringent to the taste. 
Who among us would think of picking a half- 
ripe apricot to eat out of hand in preference to 
one fully ripe? And what holds good in the 
green fruit will be exactly the same in the dried 
product. And yet there is a better demand at 
better prices by most buyers for the unripe, 
over-sulphured fruit. This is discouraging. 

“Last summer a buyer left me asample of 
the unripe, bleached article, and said: ‘If your 
fruit was as white as this 1 could pay youa 
higher price.’ I laid it with my thoroughly 
ripe fruit on the table. On my return afew 

hours after, I found my fruit covered with hun- 
dreds of ants determined to carry it away, 
while they entirely avoided the buyer’s sample. 
And again, ripe fruit, on account of the accu- 
mulation of sugar, weighs heavier than the 
green, which is an object. 

“* For the ripe and properly cured apricot, the 
demand should be unlimited. When our cus- 
tomers more fully learn the value of rightly 
prepared fruit, and we ourselves the way to 
prepareit, the consumption wiil increase.” 

Mr. Mosher himself is one of the best 
preparers of dried fruit in the State, so he 
is worthy of being listened to with atten- 
tion; but a great many fruit raisers produce 
dried fruit that is inferior in quality. The 
Sutter County Horticultural Society re- 
cently appointed a committee of five to pre- 
pare and publish a series of bulletins on 
fruit drying, the object of the series being 
to help the small fruit growers “who do 
not attend the fruit meetings, and who usu- 
ally make a very inferior article of dried 
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lowing rules for drying apricots, being sub- 
stantially the method used by some of the 
best fruit driers in this State: 

“ Allow the fruit to become thoroughly ripe 
on the tree. Pick carefully and immediately 
haul to the dryin@*ground, where the fruit 
should be graded into at least three sizes. 

“Trays for drying are usually two by three 
feet, and made of sawei lumber not dressed. 
In cutting use a sharp knife, or a Mosher patent 
pitter. See that the fruit is cut entirely in two 
pieces, and not pulled apart leaving a rough 
edge. As soon as possible after picking, cut and 
place the fruit on the tray, cup side up. 

“The fruit is now ready for the bleacher, 
which consists of a box three by four feet on 
the bottom and seven feet high, the inside to 
contain cleats which allow the trays of fruit to 
slide in. The amount of and time of burning 
the sulphur are disputed questions among fruit 
men: but for a bleacher of the size above indi- 
cated, a double handful of sulphur ignited on 
the ground, under the fruit, and allowed to 
ourn for thirty minutes will be found sufficient. 
The trays are then placed on the ground in the 
sun. After two or three days some driers pre- 
fer to bunch the fruit from seven to eight trays 
into one, leaving a day or two. Before the fruit 
is so dry that it will rattle on the tray, and 
while it still has a leathery feel, it should be 
taken up in the heat of the day and spread 
about ten inches thick. on a tight floor, ina 
room protected from moths by wire screens on 
the doors and windows. As often as once a day* 
for a week, the fruit sheuld be turned with a 
wooden shovel. 

* Grade again just before packing. It is then 
ready for sacking cr boxing. Only the best 
quality of white sacks should be used, or, if 
boxed, the regular twenty-five and fifty pound 
boxes are the proper kind. Line the bottom 
and sides of the box with oiled paper, face the 

bottom with average fruit and press with a 
common lever press.” 


Of coursein the large drying establish- 
ments somewhat more extensive arrange- 
ments for sulphuring fruit are made. A 
correspondent of the Pacific Rural Press, 
of July 12th, in describing the fruit-drying 
establishment of Mr. J. Dickson, in the 
vicinity of Vacaville, Solano County, men- 
tions two suloburing bousesin the middle 
of his drying floor, a railroad track running 
from the cutting shed toa turn-table be- 
tween thesulphur houses. On this railroad 
track are run cars for taking the trays 
from the cutting sheds to the suiphuring 
houses, the cars being run into the houses, 
traysand all. The packed trays are sepa- 
rated from each other by narrow strips of 
board, and in tbe sulphuring houses are 
two cast-iron pots into which are put red- 
hot pieces of iron, sulphur being thrown on 
top of them. The correspondent stated 
that this method would make a much 
stronger vapor than was obtained by burn- 
ing the sulphurgradually. This establish- 
ment has a large drying-floor, said to be ca- 
pable of holding seventy-five tons of fruit 
when spread out for drying. 

Some fruit driers overdo this matter of 
sulphuring, the-taste of the sulphur being 
perceptible in the prepared fruit afterward. 
Mr. Mosher, in the essay mentioned as read 
before the Twelfth State Fruit Growers’ 
Convention, said of this sulphuring process: 

“LT claim the true flavor of the apricotisin 
its deep yellow color, and this is obtained by 
its ripeness, retained by sulphuring. As soon 
as cut and exposed to the sun and air, fermen- 
tation soon takes place, and the fruit turns 
dark, sometimes black. Proper sulphuring 
will stop fermentation and retain iis original 
color. We know that sulphur fumes and sul- 
phuric acids are poisonous, and if sulphured 
fruit were eaten as soon as removed from the 
sulphuring box the results might be disas- 
trous. 

“ As the fruit is evaporated, so, also, is the 
sulphurious acid, andI believe if properly sul- 
phured fruit were analyze.i there would not be 
found enough sulphurious acid in a large quan- 
tity of the dried fruit to kill the native Cali- 
fornian—the flea. 

“If fruit be picked before ripe and over-sul- 
phured to produce whiteness, it is devoid of its 
true rich taste and flavor, and only requires 
polishing to make buttons.” 

It seems to be a belief with some fruit 
raisers that it is impossible to produce the 
best dried fruit without sulphuring. In 
the discussion that followed the reading of 
Mr. Mosher’s paper, however, one gentle- 
man said: 

“Tbelieve that sulphuring the fruit is the 
greatest mistake in the world, I do it, but I 
believe it is wrong; the flavor of the fruit is 
gone after it is sulphured,” 

Even Mr. Mosher said that he could not 
tell whether the flavor of the apricot or other 
fruit was removed by the sulphuring or not. 
The very ripe fruit that he had sulphured 
was nice fruit, and the fruit that he did not 
sulphur had to be sold for three cents per 
pound to make marmalade. Hecut out the 
black part of it, and the buyer used the rest 
for jelly or something; but if he had sul- 
phured it he thought it would have been 
good, and he would have probably got 
twelve cents a pound. 


rHE 


One of the presumably sarcastically in- 
clined fruigrowers remarked: 


“It makes little difference what we have to 
sell, if it is only prettv and large. Take for in- 
stance our poorest grape and the poorest plum, 
in real quality; they bring the highest prices in 
the Eastern market,and there is where our dried 
fruit goes. What is the difference whether it 
tastes good or not? The pretty always did bring 
the highest money.” 


A gentleman from Yuba City remarked 
that he had some little experience in sul- 
phuring fruit. - Said he: 


“T began, in 1879,.on apricots. We sent our 
apricots to Chicago, and got fancy prices for 
them. I think it was twenty-two cents we got 
that season, and it rather encouraged us in sul- 
phuring our fruit; and we began to agitate the 
matter. Manyof my neighbors thought it was 
injurious, and 1 was not quite satisfied myself 
as to whether I was on the right track or rot; 
but I was under the impression that it was 
money we were after, and if consumers wanted 
our fruit nice and bright we would fix it that 
way for them.” 


The gentleman further said: 


“Tam satisfied that we can over sulphur ap- 
ples and make them unpleasant tothe taste, and 
Eastern people will not like them; but our 
bleached fruit goes to the Eastern market at the 
present day on a par wi.h our evaporated fruit, 
if properly ripe before it is bleached and 
dried; consequently | say that we should keep 
on with our bleaching until our Eastern friends 
tell us that we have overdone the matter, and 
then fix it to suit them in some other way.” 


From such remarks as these the Eastern 


readers can see how obliging Californians 
are. 


In Santa Clara County this year fruit 
growers are said to be drying their fruit 
wore than in any past season. President 
Cushing, of the Willows Fruit Growers’ 
Association, is reported to have said late- 
ly of the fruit raisers: 


“ The majority of them know that if the dri- 
erscan pay two and a half cents for prunes 
there must be something in it. Every grower 
has to keep a force of men, and inatead of lay- 
ing them off for part of the week they can dry 
the fruit as fast as it fal's from the tree. Tak- 
ing the hauling into consideration, there is not 
much difference, and they think they may as 
well have the profits.” 


The Producers’ Union of San Diego dur- 
ing the early part of July this year has 
had a large drier set up at their head- 
quarters. The San Diegan of July 11th 
announced that the drier would begin oper- 
ations the next day with the “first batch”’ 


of balf a ton of apricots; but it was in- 
tended that bv the middle of the next 
week the machine should he turning out 
two tons of apricots per dav, the process be- 
ing continued as long as the fruit lasted or 
the price warranted. 

Altogether, California fruit growers have 
foun such a market for their fruits this 
vear that the man or woman who goes 
down town here to buy a little fruit for 
home eating returns somewhat irritated at 
the hich prices of this season. and wishes 
that the East would not he quite so hun- 
gry. TheSan Francisco Chronicle of July 
15th stated that apricots and cberries were 
being sent East from the Napa Valley and 
were bringicvg dovble the prices of last 
year, as hich as $3 200 having heen paid for 
a car load in Chicago the previous week. 

Said the Chronicle: 


* Last year a very large quantity of fruit was 
dried here because of the light demand for 
green fruit in the East. and so the shipments of 
dried fruit were larger than of green. This 
year the reverse is the case. and prices have 
ranged from $3,000 to $5,000 a car of eleven tons. 
Another notable fact is that while in 1889 the 
bulk of the fruit vont to Chicago this year 
New York has taken at least one-half.” 


And under the date of July 23d, the 
Chronicie again breaks out as follows: 


“A new market has been found for Califor- 
nia apricots and peaches. It is in Germany, 
and tne trial coneter gnment of fruit is said to 
have led to a large order. How about those 
dismal prophecies of cver-preduction which 
were heard so frequently about three years 
ago? With the world for a market, every acre 
of land in this State suitable for fruit may be 
cultivated with no danger of piling up an un- 
salable surplus.” 


East OAKLAND, CAL. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces and Made 
Dishes. « 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
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Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strengta.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 
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to any address by the 
Eureka Silk 


CNR 
8 0 saan pdb I 

Mfg. Co., 
Boston Mass, 


Ts te FOR AL 
N 


a e et 
Meri wr ouhers 


a ey ‘Fine Tea, sithor 
Oolong, Japan, perial, Gun- 
Rociies eoane eee Mixed, 

kfast or Sun pen 








GREATAMERICA 


‘ea you want. Greatest 


i 
inducement ever offered to get erqers for our cele- 
rated Teas, Coffees and Bakin wader. For fall 





pevienien address, THE GREA AMERICAN pe 
-. 31 and 33 Vesev St.. New York. P.O. 


» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
os Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York 











08 tou ~~ 
ae Bboy AR 


coMBiniNc ARTICLES 


‘ a, 
We retail af the lowest "a7, 
wholesale factory pricey 
s to be 





Bonc r Oat 

d stamp for Cata- : 

logue, Name goods desi: 

LUBURG MFG. 0O., 145 No? Nth Rt. Philada. Pa. 


garefal service. T)Q(('s AVG AGENCY, Roctop 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Eogines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Vard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 


Werks Bounded in 1833 











1867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873" 
and Centennial Exhibition 


FRSON wai 


ER> ONT SMa 


GS ae PR rn 








Cate 


NEWS Snr 


WARR NTED 
\ aie = BIAN “ae 












oo oT CRACK , deing ape of Wrought Tron. 
ST FIR SURFACE, Best restly Pw ae bh te the fire. 
proportion to grate surface. 

D P T. . Noother known device 
ROP TURES. ee enn aE ATE | 


BRICK CASING PREVENTS LOSS OF HEAT ow CELLAR. 
DETROIT HEATING & Ha eS reer eran? 
. Louis, 

== 2 > <= Manufac. - 

. 4 oe . turers 


also 
of the 





COMBINATION © . 
GAS MACHINE. 
Best Independent Lighting Apparatus 
for Country and Suburban Residences,Churches | 


Scbools, Stores, Hotels, etc. 
Over.20 Years in use, with never an Accident. Av- 
erage cost of gas, 44 cent per hour 
per burner. 


Ea SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Ss. Leading Nos.; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 7 
PENS Warehouse: 26 John Street, NewYork 


ea with poe hha or HOT WATER as preferred. 


















- building a New H want to mak Comfort. 
te ate FUR S At | ILE wa ya Heating. 
- 100 page ILLUsrRaTeD 














HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


305 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


™ RECAMIER 70.51.04; 


RECAMIER CREAM THESE PREPARATIONS ARE FAMOUS 


For Tan, Sunburn or Pimples. 48 THE ONES 


RECAMIER BALM ENDORSED AND USED 
A Beautifier Pure and Simple. = 


2 Most Beautiful Women of Every Country 
RECAMIER LOTION VOLUNTARY TESTIMORIALS 











For Removing Moth and Freckles. From Mesdam 
i ADELINA matt NICOLINI, 
RECAMIER POWDER BERNHARDT 
Will Not Make the Face Shine. a an gl 

. MODJESKA, 

RECAMIER SOAP CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
Delicate, Healing and Pure. And thousands of others 
ALSO—— 





CONCENTRATED ODORS FOR THE HAN DKEROHIEF. 
Scented Waters, Sachet Powders, Dentifrices. 
Manicure Goods and Objects of Art for the Toilet Table in Silver, Rare | 
Porcelain, Ivory, etc. 
Sachets for Bureau Drawers, Skirts and Bodices of Gowns, Closet Lin- 
ings Household and Personal Linen. 
Every Requisite and Luxurious Appointment of a Gentlewoman’s Toilet. 





FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY BY DEALERS IN TOLLET ARTICLES. 


Mail orders from all parts of the world promptly attended to. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS with Copies of Endorsements. 
HARRIET HUBSARD AYER, 305 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


A i CURE FOR CATARRH. 





THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 








A Pertect and Safe Arm for the 


: 1 > nD 
House and Pocket. 25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Streets Boston. 

aiden Lane, 
170 State Street, Chicago. 





New York. 





OMPSON'S EYE WATER is a carefully 
some Physician’s prescription. If the directions 
are foltowee s will never fail. 
7 RR ompeon. Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Sintlisned "% 








The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 













IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and Pe Pits, Pupit Chairs, Cominu- 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. nion - Altar Tables, 
All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with Bk nel a se 
or 


our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below wil 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 








provements 1 ape. ates Saas Heating Latest as, Ime 


Excellence; e3 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
seribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
anak ay a leading feature, and 
er such a generous variety of suits 


] for boys of all ages that every taste 


cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square we. Cor, 14th St, N.Y, 


sop A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN APPLIN co. 


puLEIT 
From $48.00 upward. 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 














FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 














leinnati. O. 


Ovington Brothers 


FINE PORCELAINS 


AND 


SOLID SILVER. 


330 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
Brooklyn House; Fulton and Clark Sts 


BROtEIWAGONS 


Buggies. Surreys, Spindles’ Buckboards, Con 

cords, tc. S2-page Cabriolets, Two W heeiers Road 

Carts,etc. catalogue and circular, ao 

20 purshase Grout he Srom the manujsacts rers, Fk WE. 
y bee N. 


BRADLEY & CO. 3 $62.90 Sudbury Bt.Boston. 











ew York 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 





Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 334 hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
SanFrancisco,85 hours. | 
St. Paul, 13% hours. | 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. | 
Duluth, 16% hours. , 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


“SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman ~] 
Wagmer Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 

THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W.H.NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, £. P. WILSON, 

Gen’! Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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